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PREFACE. 


RAMATIC Compoſitions have ever 
been ranked among the principal - 


productions of human genius; and the 


repreſentations of them on the public. 
Stage have been recommended by. the 
wiſeſt and moſt approved men of all ages, 

as affording the moſt uſeful and inſtructive 
leſſons in the School of Morality and Vir- 
tue. In the theatrical repreſentations of 
our beſt dramatic pieces, Nature is ſeen in 


her native colours, and the riſing genera- 


tion are taught, in, this humanizing and 
inſtructing academy, to view the various 
diſpoſitions of the human heart, and ſee 
the manners of the world, without en- 
countering thoſe dangers, which the dif- 
ferent purſuits of life are n throw- 
ing in their way. 


If then dramatic ſtudies be of DE © 2 
importance, every attempt to render them 
more 


PREFACE. 
more eaſy and familiar cannot fail of being 
acceptable to the public. With this view 
we offer the following work to their 
candid peruſal ; and, though it contains 
every play of conſequence that has ever 
appeared, yet we have compriſed it in the 


ſize of one moderate volume, without de- 


EY g the different articles of their neceſ- 


information. 


The name of the author of each piece 
is given, excepting thoſe which are ano- 
nymous publications, together with the 
dates when printed or acted, and occaſional 
remarks on their merit and ſucceſs, and 
other incidental particulars. ? 


At the end of this volume we have 
given an alphabetical catalogue of the 


names of all the dramatic writers, and to 
each name we have annexed the titles of 


all the pieces they have publiſhed or 
written, ſo that the works of each author 
may be ſeen at one view. Thoſe that 


have not been printed are thus “ marked; 


and the time which any author flouriſhed | 


may be eaſily aſcertained, by referring to 
the deſcription of their plays in the. pre- 
ceding part of this volume, 


We 
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PREFACE... 

We have alſo added a ſhort ſketch of 
the Riſe and Progreſs of the Engliſh Stage, 
which, we hope, will be confidered as a 
proper companion to a work of this na- 
ture. We are ſenſible how much we 
ſtand in need of the candour and indul- 
gence of __ well knowing that 
all human productions muſt be imperfect, 
and that works of this nature in cular 
cannot be free from errors. Where ſuch 
ſhall occur to the obſervation of our 
readers, if they will pleaſe to tranſmit 
W their corrections to the publiſher, they 
will be gratefully received, and duly at- 
tended to in a future edition, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ALL the PLAYS, &c. mentioned in this . 
Dictionary, which are now in Print, may be 
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A BDELAZAR; or, The 
Moor's Revenge. Trag. 
by Mrs. Aphra Behn. Acted 


e, 4to. 1677. This play 
s evidently an alteration 
Df Marloe'sLa/civious Queen. 
From this piece, however, 
Dr. Young took the hint of 
is admirable tragedy of The 
Revenge ; the death of a fa- 
her, and the loſs of a crown, 
deing the prime motives 
eſentment equally in Aldi- 
zar and Zanga. 


be Adventures of 
cars. Tragi-Com. Anonym. 
Acted at Alba Regalis, by 
everal perſons of great q 
ty, 4to. 1690. This piece 
s entirely political, and 
eems not to have been in- 
ended for the ſtage : it con- 
ains, under feigned names, 
he tranſactions of the Eng- 
iſh court and nation dur- 
ng the reign of James II. 
ith the abdication of that 
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t the duke of York's thea- 


Abdicated Prince; or, 


AB 


prince, but written witk 
reat partiality. | 
e Abel, an Cats, per- 
formed at Cov. Gard. 1755. 
Abradates and Panthca. 
Trag. Acted by the Scho- 
lars of St. Paul's School, 
1770. Not printed. | 
Abraham's Sacrifice. Of 
this play neither the author 
nor date is known ; but it is 
ſuppoſed to be a tranſlation 

from Theodore Beza. 
Abra- Mule; or, Love and 
22 Tragedy, by Dr. 
Joſeph Trapp. Acted at the 
new theatre in Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields, 4to. 1704. The 
ſcene lies in Conſtantinople, 
and the plot of it may be 
more fully ſeen in a book 
called Abra-Mule; or, the 
true hiſtory of the dethrone- 
ment of Mahomer IV. by 
M. Le Noble; tranſlated 
by S. P. The incidents in 
this piece are in themſelveg 
ſo ing, and the plot fo 
intereſting, that it has ge. 
nerally 
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AC 
nerally met with applauſe 
in the performance. 

The Abſent Mean. Farce, 
by Iſaac Bickerſtafte. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1768. 
7] his piece has ſome merit, 
and met with no unfavour- 
able reception. Another 
piece, of the (ame name, by 
Mr. 'T. Hull. Not printed. 

Accolaſtus. Comedy, by 
John Palſgrave, Chaplain 
to Henry VIII. 4to. 1640. 
This piece, which is a tranſ- 
lation from a Latia play of 
the ſame name, was the 
third dramatic piece ever 
publiſhed in England. 

' The Accompliſhed Maid. 
Com. Op. by Mr. Toms. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
8yvo: 1766, A tranſlation 
of La Buona Figliola. 

Achilles ; or, Ipbigenia in 
Aulis, T. by Abel Boyer. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1700. This is a tranſlation 
from the Ipbigenia of Ra- 
cine. It was acted without 


ſucceſs. ä 
Achilles. An Opera, by 
John Gay, 8vo. This 


piece, which is in the man- 
ner of the Beggar's Opera, 
is a ludicrous relation of the 
diſcovery of Achilles by 


Ulyſſes. The ſcene lies in 


the court of Lycomedes. 
Achilles is in woman's 
cloaths through the whole 
lay, and it concludes by 
his marriage with Deida- 

mia, It was ated in 1733 
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AD 
at Covent-Garden. It has 
been ſince abridged and re- 
duced to a Ballad Farce, and 
as ſuch was acted in 1773 
with very indifferent ſucceſs. 
Achilles in Petticoats. An 
Opera, altered from Gay, 
by George Colman. Acted 
at Coveat-Garden, 8vo. 


1774. This alteration met 


with little ſucceſs. 

Acis and Galatca, A 
Maſque, by P. Motteux, 
from Ovid's Metam. Book 
XIII. ſet to muſic by John 
Eccles, and performed at 
Drury-Lane. 

Acis and Galatea, An 
Engliſh Paſtoral Opera, 
in three acts, by John Gay. 
The ſtory is taken from the 
13th Book of Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoſes ; the muſic com- 
poſed by Handel, and was 
performed at the Hay- 
market, 1732. 

Add at Oxferd, Com. 
by Thomas Baker, 4to. 
1704. This piece, the 
ſcene of which lies in Ox- 
ford, was never acted. 

Adtæen and Diana. An 
Interlude, by Mr. Robert 
Cox, 4to. No date. The 
ſtory is taken from Ovid's 
Metamorp hoſes, 

Adelphi; or, The Bro- 
thers, Com. tranſlated from 
Terence, by Richard Ber- 
nard, 4to. 1598. | | 

Adelphi. The ſame play, 
tranſlated by Laurence Ech- 


ard, 8vo. 1694. 
. Adelphi. 
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poets of that time. 
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Adelphi. Com. tranſlated 
by T. Cook, 12mo. 1734. 

Adelphi. Com. tranſlated 
by S. Patrick, 8vo. 1745. 
Adelphi. Com. tranſlated 
by Gordon, 12mo. 1752. 

Adelphi. Com. tranſ- 
lated by G. Colman, 4to. 
1765. 

A new tranſlation of the 
Adelphi of Terence into 
blank verſe, 8vo. 1774. 
None of theſe tranſlations 
were ever intended for,. nor 
are they by any means 
adaptedto,the Engliſh ſtage. 

Adraſta; or, The Mo- 
man's Spleen and Love's Con- 
gueſt. Tragi-Com. by John 
Jones, never ated, but 


I s . = 
printed in 4to. 1635. 


The Adventurer. Farce, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 1790. 
The dialogue of this piece 
1s humourous and ſprightly, 
and the wit is pointed and 
generally ſterling. . 

Adventures in Maarid. 
Com. by Mrs. Pix. AQ- 
ed at the Queen's Theatre 
an the Haymarket, 4to. No 
date. J 

Adwventures of Five Hours. 
Tragi-Com. by Sir Samuel 
Tuke, Bart. 4to. 1664. 4to. 
1671. It is tranſlated from 
a Spaniſh play, recommend- 
ed by king Charles II. was 
ated with great applauſe, 
and has ſeveral copies of 
verſes prefixed to it by Mr. 
Cowley, and other eminent 
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Adventures of Half as 
Hour. F. by. Chriſtopher 
Bullock. 12mo. 1716. 
The Adventuret of a Night. 
A Farce, acted at. Drury- 
Lane, 1783. This piece, 
though not a firſt-rate per- 
formance, poſleſſes a good 
ſhare of farcical merit. | 

Aeroftation, or, The Tem- 
plar*s Stratagem. Farce, by 
Mr. Pilon. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1784. The paſſion 


of a lady of fortune for bal- 


loons furniſhes the plot of 
this piece. , | 
The Afeaed Ladies. C. 
by John Ozell. A literal 
tranſlation of the Precieu/es 
Ridicules of Moliere. 
Againſt Momus's and Zoi- 
lus's. A Dramatic Piece, 
by. John Bale, biſhop of 
Offory, the firſt Engliſh 
dramatic writer. Of this 
iece we have no remains 
ut the bare mention of it 
by himſelf, in his account 
of the writers of Britain, 
Againſt thoſe who adulte- 


rate the Mord of God. A 
Dramatic Piece, by the 


laſt- mentioned author; and 
of which we have exactly the 
ſame kind of knowledge. 
In all probability, they were 
written at ſome time be- 
tween 1530 and 1540. 
Agamemnon. T. by James 
Thomſon. Acted at Drury» - 
Lane, 8vo: 1738. 
Agamemnon. Tr. tranſ- 
lated from Seneca by John 
; Studly, 
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Studly, in queen Eliza- 
beth's reign. 

Agamennon. Trag. tranſ- 

lated from /chylus, by R. 
Potter, 4to. 1777. 
Agi. T. by John Home, 
performed at Drury-Lane, 
1758, 8vo. This play is 
f.unded on a ſtory in the 
Spartan Hiſtory. 

Aglaura. Tragi-Com. 
by Sir John Suckling; 
acted at the private houſe in 
Black-Fryars, 8vo. 1646. 
The author has ſo contrived 
this play, by means of an 


alteration in the laſt AQ, 
that it may be acted either 
as a tragi- comedy, or a per- 
fect tragedy. The ſcene 
lies in Perſia. | 

Agnes de Caſtro. Trag. 


by Mrs. Cath. Trotter, 
_ afterwards Cockburne, 4to. 
acted at the Theatre Royal, 
1696. It is built on a 

French novel of the ſame 
name, tranſlated by Mrs, 
Behn, and ee. met 
with very ucceſs. 

Te — Surpriſe. 
Farce, by |. Keefe. Acted 
at the Hay market, 1781, but 
not printed. Very excep- 
tionable for its indecency. 

Agrippa, King of Alba; 
or, The Falſe Jiberinus. 
Tragi-Com. by John Dan- 


cer. 'This 1s a tranſlation 


- from M. Quinault; it is 
in heroic verſe, was per- 
formed ſeveral times with 


great applauſe at the Thea- 


ful Lamp. 


AL 


tre Royal in Dublin, and 


was printed at London in 
4t0. 1675. 

Agrippina, Empreſs of 
Reme, her Tragedy, by 
Tho. May, Eſq. The ſcene - 
of this play lies in Rome, 
and the plot is taken from 


the Roman hiſtorians, It was 


acted in 1628, and printed 
in 12mo. 1639 and 1654. 
Agrippina, a Tragedy in 
rhime, by John Lord Her- 
vey. Not printed. 
King Abaſuerus am Queen 


Ether, An Interlude, at- 


tributed to Robert Cox, 


comedian, and is publiſhed i 


in the ſecond part of Sport 
upon Sport, 1672. 

Ajax. Tragedy, 12mo, 
1714. This is only a tran- 
flatien from the Greek of 
Sophocles, by one Mr. Jack- 
ſon, but reviſed by Mr, 
Rowe. 

Aladin; or, The Wonder 
Pantomime, 
taken from the Arabian 
Nights Entertainment. Act- 
ed at Covent - Garden, 1788. 

Alaham. Tra. by Fulke 
Grevile, lord Brook, folio, 
1633. The ſcene of this 
play is laid at the mouth of 
the Perſian Gulph, and the 
plot taken from ſome inci- 
dents in Herbert's travels. 
The author has followed the 
model of the ancients ; the 
Prologue is ſpoken by a 
Ghoft, who gives an ac- 
count of every character, 1 


AL 
fo ſtrictly has he adhered to 
the rules of the 2 that 
he has not t out in- 
troduced Drag. two 
ſpeakers at a time, except- 
ing in the choruſſes between 
the Acts. LS 
Alarbas, A Dramatic 
Opera, written by a gentle- 
man of quality, 4to. 1709. 
The ſcene lies in Arcadia 
in Greece. 


T he Siege of Antwerp : with 
the ventrous Actes and valor- 
ous Deeds of the Lame Soldier. 
Tragi-Com. Acted by the 
lord chamberlain's ſervants, 
to. 1602. This play is rot 


taken from Tha Tragical 
Hiftary of the City of Ant- 
werp. 

Albertus Wallenftein, late 
Duke of Fridland, and Ge- 
neral to. the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand II. Trag. by Henry 
Olapthorne. Fr was aQted 
8 at the Globe, by the Bank 


5 Side, 4to. 1634. The ſcene 


lies at Eger,. 


Albing, Trag. by Mrs. 
Cowley. Acted at the Hay- 
market 1779, 8vo. | 
Albion. An Interlude, 
of which we know nothing 
more than the name. 
Albion; or, The Court 
of Neptune, A Maſque, by 
T. Cooke, 8vo. 1724. The 
ſcene laid on the Britiſh 
ſeas. 2 

Albion and Albanius. 
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Alarum for Lindon; or, 


divided into acts, the plot is 


AL | 
Opera, by J. Dryden. Ack. 
ed at the Theatre Royal, 
fol. 1685. Set to muſic 
by Lewis Grabue, Eſq. The 
ſubject of this piece is wholly 
allegorical, being iatend- 
ed to expoſe lord Shafteſ- 
bury and his adherents. _ 

Albion Queens. See Iſland 

veens. * 

Albion Reſtor 4; or, Time 
turn d Oculiſt. A Maſque, 
never acted, 8vo. 1758. 

Albion's Triumph, perſan- 
ated in a Maſke at Court, by | 
the King's Majefy and bis 
Lords (all whole names.are 
at the end), the Sunday after 
Twelfth Night, 1631, 4to. 
The ſcene 1s Albipolis, the 
chief city of Albion. 

Albrvine King of the 
Lombardi. Trag. by Sir 
W. Davenant, 4to. 1629. 
The ſcene lies in Verona. 

Albumazar. Comedy, 

reſented before the King's 

ajeſtie at Cambridge 

gth of March, 1614, by the 
E of Trinity Col- 
ege, 4to. 1615. 4to. 1634. 
This play was written by 
Mr. Tomkis, of Trinity Col- 
lege; and acted b ſore king 
James on the day above 
mentioned. 

Albumazar. C. by David 
Garrick. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1773. This is an 
alteration of the above play. 
Though it had the advantage 
of the beſt performers, yet- 
neither 0a this, or a former 

revival 
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| AL 
revival of it in 1748, did it 
meet with much ſucceſs. 

Alcamenes and Menalippa. 
Trag. Date and author un- 
known. 

Alceftis, Tragedy, tranſ- 
lated from Euripides, by R. 
Potter, 4to. 1781. 

Alchymiſt. C. by Ben. 
Jonſon. 4to. 1610. This 
play is too well known and 


admired to need any com- 


ment on or account of it. 
Alcibiades. Tragedy, by 


Thomas Otway. Acted at 


the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1675. 4to. 1687. The ftory 
of this play is taken from 
Corz. Nefos and Plutarch, 
'The author has, however, 
conſiderably departed from 
the hiſtory, and without any 
apparent reaſon, 'This 1s 
the worſt of Otway's tra- 
gedies. 

Alexander the Great. By 
T. Ozell, tranſlated from 
Racine, I2mo. 1714. 

Alexander the Great. Op. 


mga at Lincoln's-Inn- 
1 


elds, 8vo. 1715. 
Alexander and Campaſpe, 
'A Com. by John Lyly, 
_ before queen Eliza- 
eth, on Twelfth-Night, by 


the children of St. Paul's, 


4to. _ Plot from Pliny's 
Nat. Hiſt. B. 35. Ch. 10. 
The Alexardrean Frage- 
dy ; by William Alexander, 
earl of Stirling, 4to. 1605, 
The ground-work of this 


play is laid on the differences 
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AL 
which--aroſe among Alex- 
ander's captains, after his 
deceaſe, about the ſucceſſion. 
The ſcene lies in Babylon, 
and the plot is to be found 
in Quintus Curtius, Juſtin, 
and other hiſtorians, 

Alexas; or, The Chaſte 
Gallant, By Philip Maſ- 
ſinger, His baſhful lover 
ſeems to be ſometimes cal- 
led by this name. | 

Alexis's Paradiſe ; or, 4 
Trip to the Garden of Love 
at Vauxhall. Com. by James 
Newton, Eſq. 8vo. 1732. 

Alfred, A Maſque; by 
James Thomſon and Da- 
vid Mallet, 8vo. 1740. 


The ſcene of this play lies 3 


in Britain ; and the ſtory is 
from the Engliſh hiſtory at 
the time of the Daniſh In- 
vaſion. | 

Alfred, An Opera, as 
altered from the above play. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
8vo. 1745. 

Alfred, A Maſque, by 
David Mallet. Acted az 
Drury-lane, 8vo. i751. 

Alfred, Trag. altered 
from Mallet, by David Gar- 
rick, Acted at Drury-lane, 
8vo. 1773. | - 

Alfred. Trag. by Joh 
Home, 8vo. 1778. Acted 
only three nights at Cuyent- 
Garden. 

All Alive and Merry. 
Comedy, by S. Johnſon, 
the  dancing-maſter. This 
piece was acted at Lin- 

evin's- 
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C73 
and pitiful Comedy. Com- 
iled by Tho. Lupton, 4to. 


AL 
coln's-Inn-Fields, about the 
year 1737, without any 
{ucceſs, and has never been 

rinted. 

All Bedewilled ; or, The 
Heu,: 1 ½ an Uproar. Farce, 
by Moſes Browne, 8vo. 
1723. 

4 Fee!s. C. by —_ 
Chapman, 4to. 1605. D. 
C. -The plot 1s founded on 
Terence Heautontimorume- 
HOS. 

All for Lowe ; or, The 
World well Left. Trag. by 
John Dryden, aRed at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1678. 
T his is generally confidered 


by the critics as the moſt 


compleat dramatic piece of 
that juſtly admired author. 
There needs, perhaps, no 
other reaſon to be aſſigned 
for its being ſo, than that 
It was the a þ one (amongſt 
a very large number) which 
he was permitted to bring 
to that perfection which lei- 
ſure and application, added 
to a moſt capital degree of 
genius, might be expected 
to attain. The plot and 
one * of it is un- 
oubtedly borrowed from 
Shakſpeare's Anthony and 
Cleopatra. It may perhaps 
ſtand hereafter as a matter 
of conteſt, whether this tra- 
gedy is, or is not, to be eſ- 
teemed as an invincible 
maſter- piece of the power of 
Engliſh poetry. 
All for Morey. A moral 
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L. 1578. 

All for the Better; or, The 
Infallible Cure. C. by F. 
Manning; acted at Drury- 
Lane, 1703, 4to. The ſcene 


lies in Madrid. | 


All Miftaken ; or, The 
Mad Couple. Com. by. the 
Hon. James Howard, — 
acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1672. The ſcene lies 
in Italy. 5 

All in the Nong. Com. 
by Arthur Murphy, 8 vo. 
1761. 


Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane, under the conduct of 
Mr. Foote and the author. 
It met with ſucceſs, and de- 
ſervedly. The intention of 
it is to bring together into 
one piece, and repreſent at 
one view, the vatious effects 
of the paſſion of jealouſy 
in domeſtic life. The cha- 


raters are not ill drawn, 


though perhaps not perfect- 


ly finiſhed ; on the whole, 


however, it is a very enter- 
taining comedy. 
AlPs Left Luft. 


Trag. by William Rowley. 
Acted at the Phœnix, 1633, 


4to. This play was well 
eſteemed. Its plot is chief · 
ly from Novel 3, of the Un- 
ertunate Lowers, | . 
Al up at Stockwell ; or, 
The Ghoſt no Conjuror. In- 
terlude. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 


This comedy made 
its firſt 1 at the 


- 


* 


-_ Ab 
Lane, as a benefit, 1772. 


Not printed. 
A, Well that Ends Well. 
C. by Shakſpeare, fol. 1623. 
All the World's a Stage. 
Farce, by Mr. Jackman. 


Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 


$777» | 
2 and Almahide ; 
or, The Conqueſt of Granada. 
The ſecond part by John 
Dryden. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal, 4to. 1672. | 
Alnena. Op. by Richard 
Rolt. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
g vo. 1764. The muſic by 
Arne, jun. and Battiſhill. 
Almeyda ; or, The Rival 
Kings. Trag. by Gorges 
Edmund Howked, 12mo. 
1769. The ſtory of this 
play is taken from Almoran 
and Hamet, by Dr. Hawkeſ- 
worth, and 1s not without 
merit. 
 Almida. Trag. by Mrs. 
Celiſia. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1771. From 
the excellent performance of 
Mrs. Crawford this play 
had a conſiderable run. 
Almyna ; or, The Arabian 
FViw. Tragedy, by Mrs. 
Manley. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal in the Hay- 
market, 1707, 4to. The 
ſcene lies in the capital of 
Arabia, and the fable is 
taken from the life of Caliph 
Valid Amanzcr, with ſome 
hints from the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments. 


Ale. Trag. by John 


[8 ) 


AL | 
Home. Acted at 2 
Lane, 8vo. 1773. By t 
aſſiſtance of excellent acting, 
this piece obtained a nine 
nights“ hearing, and then 
9 * a 

Alphonſo, King of Naples. 
. by 2 Pow- 
ell. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 1691. 4to. The 
ſcene lies in Naples, and the 
ſtory is ſounded on Neapo- 
litan hiſtor . 

Alp bonſus, Emperor of 
Germany. Tr. by George 
Chapman, often acted with 
. applauſe in Black- 

ryars, printed in 4to. 1654. 
This play | ſeems to have 
been written in honour 
of the Engliſh nation, in 
the perſon of Richard earl 
of Cornwall, . ſon to King 

ohn, and brother to Henry 

II. who was choſen king of 
the Romans in 1257, at the 
ſame time that 1 
the 1th king of Caſtile, was 
choſen by other electors. 

Alphouſus, King of Arra- 
gon. Hiſtor. Play, by R. G. 
acted with applauſe, and 
publiſhed in 4to. 1599. 

Altemira. Trag. by Benj. 
Victor, 8vo. N. 

Aliemira. Tragedy, in 
rhime, by Roger Boyle, earl 
of Orrery. Acted in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields. The ſcene 
is Sicily. | 

Alzira ; or, The Spaniſh 
Inſult repented. T. by Aaron 
Hill. Aged at — $= 

| | * 


A M 
Inn-Fields, 8 vo. 1736. 
This play is a tranſlation 
_ * ao by 

Alzuma. ragedy, 
Arthur Murphy. Adted at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1778. 
This play is far inferior to 
the Orphan of China, Ze- 
nobia, and the Grecian 
Daughter, by the ſame hand, 
and was received with cold- 
neſs throughout its nine 
night's exiſtence on theſtage. 

Amana. Dram. Poem, 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Griffith, 
4to. 1764. The ſtory of 
this piece is taken from T he 
Adventurer, No. 1 73. 


lt was never acte 


Amaſis, King of Egypt. 
Trag. qu Chang Mah. 
Acted one night at the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket, 
8vo. '1738. . Scene Mem- 
phis. | | 
Amazonian Queen. ; or, The 
Amours of T baleftris to Alex- 
ander the Great. A Tragi- 
Com. in heroic verſe, by }. 
Weſton, 4to. 1667. 

The Ambiguous Lover, A 
Farce, b Miſs Sheridan. 


Not printed. 

T he Ambitious Slave; or, 
4 Generous Revenge. Tr. 
by — Settle. Acted 
1694. The ſcene is the — 
tiers of Perſia. 

The Ambitious Stateſinan; 
or, The Loyal Favourite. 
Tr. dy J. Crowne. Acted at 


2. 


Acted at Crow-ftreet, 1781. 


B 


AM 
the Theatre Royal, to- 67 
This play met with very 
indifferent ſucceſs. The 
ſcene lies in Pari. 
The Ambitious Stepmother.. 
Tr. by Nicholas Rowe, 4to. 
1700, Acted at Lincoln"s- 
Inn-Fields.. The ſcene lies, 
in Perſepolis, and. the cha- 
raters on _ eps - 
but the deſign © ax 
ſeems to — been taken 
from the eſtabliſhing Solo- 
mon on the Throne of De- 
wid, by Bathſheba, 2 
the Prieſt, and Nathan the 
Prophet. See 1 Kings, ch. 
from ver. 5, yo 
Anbeyna; or, The Cruel 
ties of the Dutch to-the Eng- 
liſp Merchants, Trag. by 
* Dryden, Acted at the 
heatre Royal, 4to. 1673. 
4to, 1691. Scene Amboy- 
na. The plot of this play 
is chiefly founded on Nl 


1 Opera, after 
the Italian manner, by 
Henry Carey, ſet to mufic+ 
by J. F. Lampe, and per- 
formed at the French: Thea 

tre in the Haymarket, 8 v. 


1732, 
. Amelia, A. Mufical En- 


tertainment, by Richard 


Cumberland. Acted. at Co- 
vent-Garden, vo. 1768. 
This was taken from The 
Summer's Tals of the ſame: 
author 


ä or, The. Due 
of Fein. Tranſlated from 
3 : Valtaire,, 


Voltaire, in vol. II. of Dr. 
Franklin's Edition, 12mo. 


The original play was ated - 


Dec. 1752. 


Amends for Ladies; with 


the merry pranks of Moll 


Cut-purſe ; or, The Humours 


of Roaring. Com. by Nat. 
Field, 4to. 1618. 4to. 1639. 
Scene London. This play 


was written by our author 


by way of making the ladies 
amends for a comedy cal- 
led Woman's a Weathercoch, 
which he had written ſome 
years before, and whoſe 
very title ſeemed to be a ſa- 
tire on their ſex. 
Aminta. The famous Paſ- 
toral, by Torquato Taſ- 
ſo, tranſlated by John Dan 
cer, 8 vo. 1660. 


Amintas. An Engliſh 


Op. performed at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1769. An 
alteration of Rolt's Roya/ 
Shepherdeſs. & 

Aminta. 
4to. 1628. Tranſlated from 
the Italian of Taſſo, with 


Ariadne's complaint, in 


Imitation of Anguilara. - 

Amintas. Engliſh Opera, 
ated at Covent-Garden, 
1769. 
Italian of Metaſtaſio, and 
the Engliſh Opera of the 


Royal Shepherd. 5 


Anintas. Dramatic Paſt: 
tranſlated from Taſſo, by 

William Ayre, 8vo. 1737. 
Amorous Bigot, with the 

ſecond part of Trag O*Di- 


", 10 
A M r 


A Paſtoral, 


Compiled from the 


] -S 3 
welly, Com. by Thomas 
Shadwell. 


Amorous Miſer; or, The 


Younger the Wiſer. Com. by 
P. Motteux, 4to. 1705. The 
ſcene lies in Spain, 

Ameorous Old Woman ; or, 
"Tis well if it Take. Com. 
attributed by Langbaine to 
Thomas Duffet, Acted at 
the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1764. It was afterwards 
re-publiſhed, with a new 
title-page, by the name of. 
The Fond Lady. | 

Amorous Fantaſme. Tragi- 
Com. by Sir Wm. Lower, 
12mo. 1660. This play is 
tranſlated from the Fantome 
Amoureux of Quinault. 

Amorous Prince; or, The 


Curious Huſband. Com. by 


Mrs. Behn. Acted at the 


Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1671. 
The plot of this play is 
built on the Novel of the 
Curious Impertinent, and on 
Davenport's City Night- 
Cap. Scene the. Court of 
Florence, 11 
, Amorous Quarrel. C. by 


"Ozell,. tranſlated from Mo- 


liere's Depit Amoureux. 


Anorous War. T. C. by 


J. Maine, D. D. 4to. 1648. 
The Amorous Widow ; or, 


The Wanton Wife, by Bet- 


terton, 4to. 1706. This is 
no more than a tranſlation, 
ad libitum, of Moliere's 
George Dandin. Excluſive 
of ſome little deficiencies in 


Point of delicacy, this may 


juſtly 


OY c Dot Ee 


. 
Moliere. 


5 AM | 
juſtly be eſteemed a very 
good play. 

L* Amour a la Mode; or, 
Lewe & la Mode. Farce, in 
three acts, 8 vo. 1760. This 
is merely a tranſlation from 
the French, and ſaid to be 
the work of Hugh Kelly. 

Amphitryen, Tranſlated 
from Plautus, by Thomas 
Cooke, 12mo. 1746. 

Amphytrion ; or, The Two 
Socias, Com. by J. Dry- 
den. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. 1691. This 
play is founded on the two 
Amphytrions of Plautus and 
e ſcene lies in 
Thebes, and the muſic of 
the ſongs is compoſed by 
Purcell. 

Amphytrion, Com. tranſ- 
lated from Plautus, by L. 
Echard, 8vo. 1694. 

Anphytrion. Com. tranſ- 
lated from Moliere, 
Ozell. 

Amphytrion ; or, The Two 
Socias. Com. altered from 
Dryden, with Moliere's 
Dialogue-Prologue between 
Mercury and Night intro- 
duced into the firſt ſeene, 
and the addition of ſome 
new muſic ; ated at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1756. 

* Amphytrion. Com, tranſ- 
lated from Plautus by Bon- 
nel Thornton, 8vo. 1767. 
_* Amymas. A tranſlation 
in Hexameter verſe, by 
Abraham Fraunce, 4to. 
TI LCS 
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8vo. 1770. 


ward Ravenſcroft, 


by 


Richard 


( rr 


AN 
Amyntas. The very ſame 


work, by Oldmixon, 4to. 


1698. | 

Amyntas of Tafſo. Tranſ- 
lated from the original Ita- 
lian, by Percival Stockdale, 


Amynias; or, The In- 
posible Dowry. Paſt. by 
Thomas Randolph. Aged 
at Whitehall, 4to. 1638. 

The Anatemift ; or, The 
Sham Doctor. Com. by Ed- 
4to. 
1697. 

Andria. Terens in Eng- 
lyſh, or the tranſlacyon our 
of Latin into Englyſh of 
the firſt comedy of Tyrens, 
callyd Andri. No date. 
Suppoſed to be printed by 
Raſtell. 8 

Andria. Com. by Mau- 
rice Kyffin, 4to. 1588. 1 
believe this to be the ſecond 
tranſlation in our language 
of any of Terence's works. 
It is printed in the old 
black letter, and has the 
following full ' title, viz. 
Andria, The firſt Cqmedie 
of Ference, in Engliſh. 4 
Furtherance for the Attain- 
ment unto the right Know- 
ledge and true Proprietie of 
the Latin Tong, &c. 

Andria. Comedy, tranſ- 
lated from Terence, by 
Bernard, to. 
r598. | . | 

Andria. Comedy, tranf- 
lated from Terence, by Tho. 
Newman, 8vo, 1627. 

Andri 


144 


( 


AN 
Andria. Tranflated by 
Echard, 8vo. 


Cooke, 12mo. 1734. 
Andria. Tranſlated by S. 
Patrick, 8vo. 1745. 
 Anaria. Comedy, tranſ- 
lated from Terence, by Mr. 
Gordon, 12mo. 1752. 
Andria. Tranſlated by 
George Coleman, 4to. 
1765. i 
Anudromache. T. by J. 
Crowne. Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1675. 
This play is only a tranſla- 
tion of Racine's Andromague, 
by a young gentleman, 
chiefly in proſe, and pub- 
liſhed, with ſome alteration, 
by Crowne. It was brought 
on the ſtage without ſucceſs. 
Andromana ; or, T he Mer- 
chant's Wife, Trag. 4to. 


Shirley.) The plot is found- 
ed on the ſtory of Plangus, 
in Sir P. Sidney's Arcadia. 
Andronicus GCommenius. 
Trag. by J. Wilſon, 4to. 
1664. Scene Conſtanti- 
nople. 
Andronicus, Trag. Im- 
_ long Succeſſe, or 
eaven's late Revenge, 
8vo0. 1661. Scene Con- 
ſtantinople. For the plot, 
ſee the Life of Andronicus 
in Fuller's Holy State. 
Angelica; or, Quixote in 
Petticoats. C. in two acts, 
Bvo. 1758. 
Annuities and Lubin. Com. 


Andria. Tranſlated by T. 


1660. by J. S. (i. e. James 
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Op. of one act, by C. Nib- 
din. Acted at Covent-Gar- 
den, 8vo. 1778. 

The Antigallican. F. by 
Mr. Mozeen, 8vo. 1762. 
This piece was performed 
one night only, for the benefit 
of the author and Mr. Ack- 
man, 
ſome approbation. 1 

Animal Magnetiſm, Com. 


of three acts. Performed at b 
Covent-Garden, 1788. This 


Farce is borrowed from the 
French. 
Antigone, 3 
Princeſs. Tr. by Tho. May, 
8vo. 1631. Scene in Thebes. 
Antigone. Tragedy, tranſ- 
lated from Sophocles, by 
George Adams, 8vo. 1729. 
Antigone. Tragedy, tranſ- 
lated from Sophocles, by T. 
Franklin, 4to. 1759. 
Antiochus. Tragedy, by 
M. Mottley, 8vo. 1721 
Acted at the Theatre Royal 
in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
Theplot is built on the well- 
known ſtory of Seleucus Ni- 
canor giving up his wife 
Stratonice to his ſon An- 
tiochus, on being informed 
by his phyſician that his 
incurable illneſs was occa- 
fioned by his love for her. 
The ſgene lies in Antioch. 
Antiochus. Tragedy, on 
the ſame ſtory, by Charles 
Shuckborough, Ala. of ( 
Longborough, Glouceſter. Þ 
ſhire * never acted, but 
printed in 8vo. 1740. 
Antiochys 


It was received with 1 


The Thehans 


Ab- Antiochus the Great ; or, 
PREG The Fatal Relapſe. Tr. by 
| Mrs. Jane Wiſeman. AQ- 
by ed at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
62. 4to. 1702. 
med Antipoden. Comedy, by 
nefit Richard Brome. The ſcene 
\ck- London. Acted by the 
with Queen's ſervants at Saliſ- 


bury-court, in Fleet-ſtreet, 
1638. publiſhed 4to. 1640. 
_ The Antiquary. Com: 
by Shakerly — Act- 
ed at the Cockpit, 4to. 1641. 
his is a very pleaſing play, 
nd has much merit. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 


4 
3 
7 


"KT rag. by Shakſpeare, fol. 


anſ. 623. This is an excellent 
by lay, and has been frequent- 

729. performed with ſucceſs. 

anſ- Antony and Cleopatra. 


rr. by Sir Charles Sedley, 
(40. 1677. Acted at the 
43 


„ by Dake's Theatre. This play 
721. falls greatly ſhort of the 
oyal * merit either of Shakſpeare's 
- or Dryden's Tragedy. 


vj Antony and Cleopatra. 


Ni- n hiſtorical Play. Acted 
wife at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1758. 
An- Altered by Mr. Capell, with 
med the aſſiſtance of Mr. Gar- 
his rick. It was ated with con- 
cca- 8 fiderable applauſe. 
her. Antony and Cleopatra. A 
ch. Tragedy, by Henry Brooke, 
„on 8 Efq. 8vo. 1778. Not acted. 
arles Printed in the author's 
of works, 4 vols. 8vo. 
ſter - Antonio and Mellida. An 
but hiſtorical Play, 4to. 1602. 


Antenie's Revenge 3 or, 


ug: 3 


AP 

The Second Part of Antonio 
and Mellida, Tr. Theſe 
two plays were written by 
J. Marton. Both were act- 
ed by the children of St. 
Paul's, and both printed 
in 4to. 1602. 

The Trapedie of Antonie. 
Done into Engliſh from the 
French, by Mary countels 
of Pembroke, 12mo. 1595. 
At the end of the play 1s 
this date—At Ramſbury, 
26 of Nov. 1590. 

Any Thing for a Quiet 
_ Com. by Thomas 

iddleton. Acted at Black- 
Fryars, printed in 4to. 1662. 

Apocryphal Ladies. Com. 
by Margaret ducheſs of 

ewcaſtle. This play is, as 
many other of her pieces, 
irregular and unfiniſhed, 
and 1s divided into twenty- 
three ſcenes, but not re- 
duced to the form of acts. 

Apollo und Daphne ; or, 
The Burgo-Maſfter Trick*d. 
By Lewis Theobald, 8vo. 
1726. This is nothing 
more than the vocal parts 
of a Pantomime Entertain- 
ment, performed two years 
before at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields Theatre. 

Apollo and Daphne ; or, 
Harlequin's Metamorphoſes. 
A Pantomime, by John 
Thurmond, 1zmo. 1727, 

Apollo and Daphne, A 
Maſque, by J. Hughes, 4to. 
1716. The ſcene lies in 
the valley of Tempe in 

Theſſaly. 
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Theſſaly. It was ſet to 
muſic, and performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane. | 

Apollo Shroving. Com. 
8 vo. 1627. Written by 
Wm. Hawkins, the ſchool- 
maſter of Hadleigh, in Suf- 
folk, for the uſe of his 
ſcholars, and ated by them 
on Shrove-Tueſday, Feb. 6, 
1626. 5 

The Apothogſis of Punch. 
A Satirical Maſque, with a 
Monody on the Death of 
the late Maſter Punch. 
Acted at the Patagonian 
Theatre, Exeter *Change, 
8vo. 1779. This is an at- 
tempt to ridicule Mr. She- 
ridan's Monody on. Mr. 
Garrick's Death. 

The Apparition; or, The 
Sham Wedding, Com. AQ- 
ed at Drury-lane, 4to. 
1714. | 


The Hrparitice. Com. 


tranſtated from Plautus, by 
8 vo. 


Richard Warner, 
. of 
ppearance 7s again 
Them. Farce, by 2 
bald. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1785. The cha- 
racters of this piece are 
Ketched with much know- 
ledge of the world, and the 
dialogue has a great ſhare 
of eaſe and vivacity. 
Appius, Trag. by John 
Moncrief. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 8vo, 1755, 


with no ſucceſs. 
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Avpius 


and Virginia. 
Trag. Com. by R. P. 4to. 


1576, in black letter, and 


not divided into acts, where- i 


in (as it is ſaid in the title- 


page) is lively exprefſed al 
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rare example of the veriue of 


chaſtity, in wiſhing rather to 


be ſlaine at her ca ne father's 


hands, than te be d«jloured ae 


the wicked judge Appius. 
Afpius 


1654. The ſcene lies in 


and Virginia, 


Trag. by J. Webſter, 4to. I 


Rome, and the ftory 15 


&c. 

Appius and Virginia. 
Trag. by J. Dennis. AR- 
ed at Drury-Lane, N. D. 
4to. (1709.) The ſtory of 


this is the ſame as the pre- 


3 * 
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ceding one. 

Apprentice. Farce, 
two acts, by Arthur Mur- 
phy. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1756. The intention 


of this farce is entirely to 


expoſe the abſurd paſſion ſo 
prevalent amongſt appren- 
tices. and other young peo- 
ple, of what 1s called 


ſiderable applauſe . 
April Day. 


taken from Livy, Florus, 


Spouting. It met with con- 3 2 


A Burletta, 8 


of three acts, by Mr. Oha- 


ra. 
market, 8vo. 1777. 


Acted at the Hay- i 


The April Fool. Farte, 
by Mr. M*Nally. Acted 
at Covent-Garden, 1786, 
for the benefit of Mrs. Ba- 


niſter, 


This Farce was in- 
tended i} 


1 

ginia, nded for the trick of the 
4t0. LY. | 

„and e Arab. Tragedy, by 
where- ir. Cumberland. Acted 
title.  Drury-Lane, 1785, for 
Nd a e benefit of Mr. Hender- 
riue of . 
ther to Arcades, A kind of 
ither's Waſque, by J. Milton. This 
ured of © very ſhort and incom- 
us, é ete; though it is the work 
gina. that firſt-rate poet. 


„Atto. 4 
ies in 
Dry is 2 
lorus, 


Arcadia. Paſt. by James 
dirley. Acted at the 
cenix in Drury-Lane, 4to. 
40. The plot of this play 
"Wounded on Sir Ph. Sid- 
's Arcadia, and is itſelf 


gina. 

Act- foundation of a modern 
N. D. gedy, called Philoclea. 
ory of Mrcadia; or, The Shep- 


2s Wedding. A drama- 
Paſt. 8vo. 1761. This 


e, tle piece is extremely 
Mur- Mort and ſimple, being only 
Lane, WMcompliment to their pre- 
ention Mnt majeſties on their nup- 
ely to is. The words are by 
tion ſo . Robert Lloyd, and the 
ppren- ſic compoſed by Stanley. 
g peo- rden of Feverſbam. Tr. 
called 4 onym. 4to. 1592. The 
h con- Nan of this play is formed 
a true hiſtory, then pretty 
rletta, Naeent, of one Arden, a 
Oha- entleman of Feverſham, 
Hay- che reign of Edward IV. 
ITY ho was murthered as he 
Farte, as playing a game at ta- 
Acted les with one Moſebie. 
1786, Arden of Fever ſham, Tr. 
r. Ba- I y George Lillo. Acted 
vas in- Drury-Lane, 1759. 


Fig! 


AR 


Printed in 12mo. 1762. 
This was left imperfe& by 


Mr. Lillo, and finiſhed by 


Dr. John Hoadly. 

Argalus and Parthenia. 
Tragi-Com. by H. Glap- 
thorne Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1639. The plot 
of this play is alſo founded 
on the ſtory of the two 
lovers in Sir P. Sidney's 
Arcadia. 

Ariadne; or, The Mar- 
riage of Bacchus. Opera, by. 
P. .. 2 T2. 
piece is a tranſlation from 
the French, and was pre- 
ſented at the Theatre Royal 
in Covent-Garden, by the 
gentlemen of the academy 
of muſic. | 

Ariadne; or, The Tri- 
umphs of Bacchus. An Op. 
by Thomas Durfey. 8vo. 
1721. Never performed, 
but printed with a collec- 
tion of poems in the year 
1721. 

Ariſtiptus; Or, The Jo- 
vial Philoſopher. By T. 
Randolph, demonftrativelie 
proveing that quartes, points, . 
and pottles, are ſometimes ne» 
cefſary authors in a ſchelar's 
library; preſented in a pri- 
dale ſnew ; to which is adds 
87, The Conceited Pedler, 
preſented in a ſtrange ſhew; © 
4to. 1635. 

Ariftomenes ; or, The Reyal 
Shepherd. Trag. by Anne 
counteſs of Winchelſea, 8vo. 
1713. The ſtory of this 

play 


4 


| AR 
play is founded on the Lace- 
dzmonian hiſtory. . 

Arminius. Tr. by Wm. 
Paterſon,-8vo. 1740. The 
Lord Chamberlain refuſed 
to licenſe this play. 

The Arraignment of Paris. 
A Dram. Paſt. preſented 
before the Queen's Majeſty, 
by the children of her cha- 
pel; and printed in 4to. 


594. | 

Arſaſes, Tr. by Wil- 
liam Hodſon, 8vo. 1775. 
Not acted. 

Arfinoe ; or, The Inceſtuous 
Marriage. Trag. by A 
Henderſon. No _ 8vo. 

1752.) This play was 
. 01753 ated. The ſtory is 
Egyptian; the execution 
contemptible. 

Arfinoe, Queen of Cyprus. 
An Opera, after the Italian 
manner, by Peter Motteux, 

rformed at the Theatre 

Royal in Drury-Lane,1707. 
4to. — 
Art and Nature. C. by 
the Rev. Mr. Miller, 8vo. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 
1738. The principal ſcenes 
in this play are founded on 
the Arlequin Sauvage of M. 
De l'Iſle, and Le Flateur of 
Rouſſeau; but it met with 
no ſucceſs. | 

Artaxerxes. Opera, 8vo. 
1763. This piece was com- 

poſed by Dr. T. A. Arne, 

and was performed at Co- 
vent- Garden Theatre part- 


Ix by Engliſh, and partly 
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by Italian fingers. It met 
with good ſucceſs. le 
Artaxerxes, Op. tran. þ a 


lated from Metaſtafio, 
John Hoole, 8vo. 1768. 5 
The Artful Huſband. C. 
by W. Taverner, 4to. N. 
D. Acted with great ap- 
plauſe at the Theatre in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. A 
The Artful Wife. Com. 
alſo by W. Taverner. Act- 4 
ed in the ſame place, 8vo. i 
1718, yet, although it is in ö 
every reſpect far ſuperior to 
the former, it did not meet 

with the ſame ſucceſs. 4% 
Artif.ce, C. by Suſanna a; 
Centlivre. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury- 
lane, 1723, vo. = 
A Comic 


by | 


The Artifice. 
Opera, in two acts, by Wm. 
Auguſtus Miles. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1780. 
This piece was acted with "8 
little ſucceſs, yet full a: 
much as it deſerved, 7 

Art of Management; or, 
Tragedy Expellad, a Dramatic 
Piece, by Mrs. Charlotte 
Clarke; performed once at 
the Concert-room in York- 
buildings, This piece was 
intended as a fatire on 
Charles. Fleetwood, Eſq ; 8 
then manager of the Thea- 
tre Royal in Drury-Lane ; 
but that gentleman and his 
party found means to put a 
ſtop to its further progreſs 
on the ſtage, It was print- 7. 
ed in 1735, 8vo. with a hu- 

. mourou 
* 


Lic 


AS 
zourous dedication to Mr. 
leetwood. 


tranſi. WH 4rviragus and Philicia. 
„ by N ragi-Com. in two parts, 
8. Lodovick Carlell, 8 vo. 
c.. The ſtory of this 
» Sci 39: 
). N. Way is founded on the Bri- 
it ap- | Hiſtory, by Geoffrey of 
re in onmouth and others, con- 
2 — Arviragus, who 
Com, Pigned in Britain in the 
Ac. Nee of Claudius Cæſar. 
gv. As it ſhould Be. An En- 
is in tainment, in one act. 
jor to Er formed at the Hay- 
meet rrket. 1789. This is a 
ely trifle. 
anna “ Aen. Com. by 
t the cots gentleman, 12mo. 
Irury- ; 2. Scene Edinburgh. 
| 4 is no more than 
Needs groſs abuſe on the Whig 
m rty in Scotland. By Dr. 
ad bs ch. Pitcairne. 
1780. T he Aſſembly. Farce, tv 
1 mes Worſdale. This 
ull a: ece had nothing extraor- 
par) init. 
„ or. 7% Aſfgnation; or, Lewe 
1 „ Nunnery. Com. by J. 
* yden. AQed at the 
nce at eatre Royal, 4to. 1673. 
Vork. is play was damned in 
e Was repreſentation, and is 
8 6s Ic of thoſe haſty perform- 
Eſa ; es which, at times, threw 
Then. ff cloud over the merit of 
Lane; Mt prince of poets. 
d bis The Aſi-Dealer. Com. 
vu; 2 anſlated from Plautus, by 
Linh: chard Warner, 8vo. 1774. 
Sin 2 Area; or, True Love's 
E. mur. By Leonard Wil- 


uren, 


= 


AT 

lan, 8vo. 1641. - The plot 
from a romance of the ſame 
name. 
The Aflreloger. C. This 
play was taken from Albu- 
maar. 

As You Find It. Com. 
by Charles earl of Orrery. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, 4to. 1703. 

As You Like It, Com. 
by W. Shkakſpeare, fol., 
1623. The plot of this play 
is taken from Lodge's Ro- 
ſSalynd, or Eupbues* Golden 
Legacye, 4to. 1590, and 
Shakſpeare has followed it 
more exactly than is his 

eneral cuſtom when he is 
indebted to ſuch worthleſs 
originals. The ſcene lies 
partly at the court of one of 
the provincial dukes of 
France, and partly in the fo- 
reſt of Arden. | i 

As haliab. Trag. by W. 

Duncombe, 8vo. 1724. 
12mo. 1726. This is no 
more than a tranſlations 
with very little liberty, of 
the 4:haliab of Racine. The 
ſcene lies in the Temple of 
Jeruſalem. 

The Atheiſt ; or, The Se- 
cond Part of the Soldier's 
Fortune. C. by Thomas 
Otway. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1684. 

The Atheiſts Tragedie ; or, 
The Honeſt Man's Revenge. 
By Cyril Tournuer, 4to- 
1612. | 

Athelftan. Trag. by Dr. 
Browne, 


* 
vs 


( 
„ 
Browne. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1756. This 
tragedy is founded on the 
Britiſh Hiſtory, and has 
great merit, though it did 
- Not meet with ſucceſs. 

Athelwold. Tragedy, by 
Aaron Hill, Eſq. Acted ar 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1731. 
The language 1s poetical 
and ſpirited, the characters 
chaſte and genuine, and the 
deſcriptions affecting and 
pictureſque. 

The Athenian Coſfee-Hcuſc. 
Com. It is ſaid to be a ſa- 
tire on the authors of the 
Athenian Oracle. — 

Aurenge-Zebe; or, The 
Great Mogul. Trag. by ]. 
Dryden. Aﬀed at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1676. 
This play is written in 
rhyme, yet is far from be- 
ing the worſt of the writings 
of that great poet. The ſcene 
lies at Agra, the capital of 
the Mogul's territories in 
India, 

Aurora's Nuptuals, A 
Dramatic Performance, oc- 
caſioned by the nuptuals of 
William prince of Orange, 


B A 


HE BABLER. Com. 

jranſlated from Vol- 

taire, and printed in Dr, 

Franklin's Edition, 12mo. 

The Bacche. Tr. tranſ- 

lated from Euripides, by R. 
Potter, 4to. 1781. 
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Foote. Eq. Acted al 


AU | 
and Anne princeſs royal o 
England. Acted at Drury 
Lane, 4to. 1734. Z 
The Auther. Comedy off 
two acts, 8vo. 1757, by 9 


% 
„ 


- 
— 


Drury-Lane. This piece 
was wri ten only for the ſake 
of affording to the writer oi 
it an opportunity of exert-i 
ing his talents of mimickry,| 
at the expence of a gentle, 
man of family and fortune, i 
Mr. Aprice ; whoſe parti. 
cularities of character, a 
though entirely inoFenſive, 
were rendered the butt of 
public ridicule in the par: 
of Cadwallader. = 
The Author's Farce. C. 
of three acts, by H. Field: 
ing, Eſq. S vo. 1732. Thi 
comedy was deſigned prin- 
cipally to ridicule the then 
prevailing fondneſs for the 
Italian fingers. It was firt 
EE in the Haymarket 
with very conſiderable ſuc- 
ceſs. 
The Author's Triumph ; 01, | 
The Managers Managed. A 
Farce. Anonym. 


B A 

The Banditti; or, A Lady 1 

Diftreſs. A Play, by T. 
Durfey. Acted at the a. 
Theatre Royal 4to. 1686. Nia 
The ſcene lies in Madrid, o 
and ſome part of the plot i un 
taken from Shirley's Se. Mio! 
10.4 


1 
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gg 0 The Banditti ; or, Love's borrowed from the tragedy 
1 -4;rint5. An Opera, by of Merepe. 
medy r. O'Keeffe. Acted at The 
aw WW v<nt-Garden, 1781, and Com. of four acts, 8vo. 
vi 1 11 received, 1776. Not acted. 
5 0 Baniſh'd Duke; or, The Barataria; or, 
heh 4 / 8 turned Governor. | 
riter - Acted at the Theatre altered from D' Urfey, by 
| - re ina village in Belgium, vent-Garden, 1785. 
en 1 Wo character of J[nfor- piece was well received. 
E „%, is drawn for the Barnaby Brittle, Farce, 
ortune, re of Monmouth, and acted at Covent-Garden, 
Sy pr be of Romanus and Papiſ- 1781. A paltry piece, 
* * IS for king James II. and taken from the George 
ws N IS queen. Dandin of Moliere. 
h 1 9 be Baniſhment of Cicero. The Baron Kinkvervan= 
e part 9 ey. by Richard Cumber- #o!/dor/praktengatchdern. M. 
Eig. 40. 1760, This Comp. by Miles Peter An- 
'Þ; 1, vas never ated, hav- drews. Acted at the Hay- 
ield been refuſed by Mr. market, 8vo. 1781. Un- 
1 bm —_rr:ck, to whom it was ſucceſsful. | 
Prin- a a ered, | Bartholomew Fair, 
ie then 75 Bankrupt. Com. by by Ben 
for the muel Foote. Acted at Ihis play has an infinite 
—_ . > Haymarket 1773, print- deal of humour in it, and is, 


8vo, 1776. This per- 


* 


5; or, 0 
"Ix 


Lady“ 
ug rowne. Acted at Drury- 1706. This play contains 
the ane, 8vo. 1755. This a great deal of plot and bu- 
1650. lay is by no means ſo good ſineſs, without much either 
wy 1 one as the Atbelſtan of the of ſentiment or delicacy. 
op be. 
Aer, Jooned. The deſi K 
Til n e deſign ſeems 1652 


dyal, 1690. The ſcene Mr. Pilon. 


of Seville. 


Sancho 
Farce, 


Acted at Co- 


erhaps, the greateſt aſſem- 
le ſuc- mence, like the reſt by — of characters that ever 
ſame author, contains was brought together with- 
le elſe than detached in the compaſs of one ſingle 
nes without any plot. piece, 
/ Baptiſm and Tempta- The Baſhful Lover. Tr. 
FF” two Comedies, by Com. by P. Maſſenger. 
chop Bale. Of theſe we Acted at the private houſe 
ow no more than the in Black-Fryars, 8vo. 1655. 
me. The Baſſet Table. 
Barbargſa. Tr. by Dr. by* Mrs. Centlivre, 4to. 


ame author above-men- . The Baſtard. Tra. 4to. 
Scene in Seville. 


1 


Mr. Coxeter attributes this 


BA 


lay to Coſmo Manuche. 

The Baſtard Child; or, A 
Feaſt for the Churck-war- 
Zens. A Dramatic Satire of 
two acts; acted every day 
within the bills of mortali- 


ty. By Daniel Downright, 


The Bath ; or, The W|t- 
ern Laſs, Com. by T. 


D*Urfey. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1701. 

The Bath Unmaſt d. C. 
by Mr. Odingſells. Acted 
at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
8yo. 1725. 

The Battle of Alcazar, 
with Captain Stukeley's 
death, Trag. Anonym. 
Acted by the lord high ad- 
miral's ſervants, 1594, 4to. 
The plot taken from Hey- 
lin's Co/mography, in the 
Hiſtory of Spain, &c. 

The Batile of Augrim; or, 
T he Fall of St. Ruth, Tr. 
by Robert Aſhton. This 
| pl y is little more than a 

mbaſtic narrative of the 
tranſactions of the cele- 
brated 11th of July, 1691, 
when the Iriſh rebels met 
with a thorough defeat from 
the army belonging to King 
William. The ſcene lies 
in and before the town of 
2 9 
' Battle of Haſtings, Tr. 
-/ - Richard Cumberland, 
ſq · Acted at Drury-Lane, 


8vo.. 1778. The coat of 


Joſeph, and the dreſs of 
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Harlequin, were never com- 
poſed of patchwork more 
general than is the ſtyle,of 
this performance. 

The Battle of Hexham ; 
or, Days of Old. A Mu- 
ſical Piece, by Mr. Col- 
man, jun. Acted at the 
Haymarket, 1789, and well 
received. 

Battle of Sedgmoor. A 
Farce of one ſhort act, ſaid 
by Coxeter to have been 
rehearſed at Whitehall. It 
was never acted, but injuri- 
ouſly fathered on the duke 
of Buckingham, and print- 
ed among his works, in 2 
vols. 8vo. 1707. 

Dattle of the Poets; or, 
T he Contention for the Laurel, 
Acted at the Little Theatre 
in the Haymarket, 1731, 
8 vo. The piece contains 
much — 2 on Mr. 
Cibber, and other poets, 
with very little wit. 

Bayes's Opera, by Gab. 
Odingſells, 8vo. 1730. 
This is one of the many 
muſical pieces which the 
Beggar's Opera gave birth 
to. It was acted at Drury- 
lane without ſucceſs. 

The Beau Defiated; or, 


- The Lucky Younger Brother. 


C. Aged at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, 4to. without a date. 
The Beau Merchant, C. 
4to. 1714. Written, ac- 
cording to Coxeter, by one 
Mr. Blanch, a gentleman 
near Glouceſter, but was 
never 


| BE 
never acted. The ſcene lies 
in a coffee-houle in Stock- 
jobbing Alley. 

The Beau Adventures. 
Farce, by Phil. Bennet, 
Eſq. 1733, 8vo. Was pro- 
bably never ated 

The Beau's Duel; or, A 
Soldier fer the Ladies. C. 
by Mrs. Centlivre, 4to. 
1704. This is one of the 
moſt indifferent amongſt 
that lady's pieces, and is 
now never acted. 

The Beau's Stratagem. 
Com. by G. Farquhar. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
4to. 1707. This play was 
begun and ended in ſix 
weeks, the author labour- 
ing all the time under a 


ſettled illneſs, which carri- 


ed him off during the run 
of his piece. 

Beauty in Diftre/ſs. Tr. 
by P. Motteux. Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 4to. 
1698. There are many 
fine lines in this drama, 


and great variety of pleaſ- 


ing incidents. 

eauty the Conqueror ; or, 
The Death of Marc Anthony. 
Trag. by Sir Charles Sed- 
ley, 1702. This play was 
never acted, | 

The Beggar on Horſeback. 
F. by Mr. O'Keefe, Acted 
at the Haymarket, 1785. 
Of this farce we may ſay, 
its hamour, its ſcenes, its 
double meanings, and even 


its faults, make us laugh. 


1 
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The Beggar's Buſh. T. 
Com. by Beaumont and' 
Fletcher, folio, 1647. 5 

Beggar's Opera, by John 
* Acted at 3 
Inn-Fields, 4to. 1727. The 
great ſucceſs of this piece, 
which carried it through a 
run of ſixty-three nights, 
during the firſt ſeaſon it was 
performed, and the fre- 
quent repetitions of it ſince, 
have rendered its merits ſo 
well known, that it is un- 
neceſſary to ſay any thing 
farther of it in this place. 

T he Beggar's Pantomime ; 
or, The Contending Colum- 
bines. An Interlude, ated at 
Lincoln's-Inn-ftelds, 12mo. 
1736. 

The Beggar's Wedding. 
A Ballad Opera of three 
acts, by Charles Coffey, 
8vo. It was firſt perform- 
ed at Dublin with but in- 
different ſucceſs, but being 
aſterwards reduced into one 
act, and played in London 
under the title of Phoebe, in 
1729, it pleaſed ſo-well as 
to obtain a run of thirty 
nights. 

Believe as you Lift. Com. 
by P. Maſſinger. This play 
was never in print, but was 
certainly added. | 

Bellamira ; or, The M 
tre/s, Com. by Sir Charles 
Sedley. AQed by their 
Majeſties* ſervants, + 4to. 
1687. The ſcene of this 
play lies in London, but the 

plot. 


B E 
plot is taken from the Eu- 
nuch of Terence. 

Bellamira ker Dream; or, 
The Lowe of Shadows. TL. 
Com. in two parts, by Tho. 
Killigrew. Theſe two plays 
were printed with the reſt of 
his works, in fol. 1664. 

The Belles Stratagem. 
Comedy, by Mrs. Cowley. 
Acted at Covent-Garden 
1780. This play has not 
yet appeared 1n print, but 
the ſucceſs of it was very 
great on the ſtage during a 
conſiderable run. 

The Belle's Stratagem. C. 
Acted by his Majeſty's ſer- 
vants, 8vo. 1781. A pal- 
try performance in 1mita- 
tion of Mrs. Cowley's play 
of the ſame name, 

Bell in Campo. Trag. in 
two parts; written by Mar- 
garet ducheſs of Newcaſtle, 
never acted, but printed 
among her works, fol. 
1662. | 

Beliſarius. Trag. by W. 
Philips. Acted at Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields, 8vo. 1725. 

Belphegor ; or, The Mar- 
riage of the Devil. Tragi- 
Com. by John Wilſon. 
Acted at Dorſet-Garden, 
4to. 1691. | 

Belphegor ; or, The Wiſhes. 
Com. Op. of two acts, by 
Miles Peter Andrews, per- 
formed at Drury-Lane, 
1778. A flimſy perform- 
ance. : 

Belteſhazxar ; or, The 
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Heroic Few. A Dramatic 
Poem, by Thomas Harri- 
ſon. Scene Babylon. Never 
ated, but printed in 12mo, 


BI 


1727, and 1729. 


The Benefice. C. by Dr. 
Robert Wild, 4to. 1689. 
The Betrayer of his Coun- 
try. Tragedy, by Henry 
Brooke, Eſq- 1741. Never 


publiſhed. 


Better Late than Newer, 
Comedy, by Mr. Andrews, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 1790, 


and well received. 


Betty ; or, The Country 


Bumpkins. A Ballad Farce, 


by H. Carey. This 
at Drury-Lane, 1738. 


Bianca. Trag. by R. 


way 


| acted with very little ſucceſs 


Shepherd. Not acted. 


Printed at Oxford, 
177 


8vo, 


. - = 
Bickerflaff*s Burying ; or, 
Work for the Upholders. 


Farce of three long ſcenes, 
by Mrs. Centlivre ; acted at 
the Haymarket, 4to. no date. 

Bickerſlaff*'s Unburied 
Dead. A Moral Drama. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn- 


Fields, 1743, 8vo. 
The Bird in a Cage. 


by James Shirley. Acted 3 
at the Phenix, Drury-lane, 


4 — 


4to. 1633. Scene in Mantua. 

The Birth of Hercules. 
Maſque, by William Shir- } 
Dr. 
Arne, and intended for re- 
preſentation at Covent- 


ley, ſet to muſic by 


Garden. 4to. 1765. 


The 


untry 
arce, 

Wa; 
icceſs 


y R. 
Red. 
8vo. 


z Or, 


ders. 


enes, 
ed at 
date. 
uried 
ama. 


Inn- |} 


C 


Red 4 


tua. 


Ales. 


Shir- | 


Dr. 
r re- 
ent- 


The 
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The Birth of Merlin ; or, 
he Child has loft a Father. 
Tragi-Com. by William 
Rowley. The ſcene lies in 
Britain, and the ſtory is 
taken from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. It was fre- 
quently acted with great ap- 
plauſe, and was publiſhed 
In 4to. 1662. 

The Biter. Com. by Mr. 
Rowe, 1705, 4to. Acted 
at Lincoln's-inn-Fields, 
This was the only attempt 
of our author in the comic 
way, and met with no ſuc- 
ceſs. 

The Blackamoor waſh'd 
White, Comic Op. by 
Henry Bate. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1776, This 
piece met with an ill recep- 
tion. 

The Black Man. An In- 
terlude, attributed to Cox 
the comedian, and printed 
in 4to. 1659. 

The Black Prince. Tra. 
by Roger earl of Orrery. 
Acted at the duke of York's 
theatre, fol. 1669 and 
1672. 


Tbe Blackſmith of Ant- 
werp. Farce, by Mr. 
O'Keefe. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1785. A piece of 
no great merit. 

The Blazing Comet, The 
Mad Lowers ; or, The Beau- 
ties of the Poets. A Play, 
by Samuel Johnſon, author 
of Hurlothrumbo. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 8vo. 1932. 
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1 
This is, like his other wri- 
tings, a farrago of madneſs, 
abſurdity, and bombaſt, in- 
termingled with ſome 
ſtrokes of genius and ima- 
gination. 
The Blind Beg gar of Alex 
andria. Com. Moſt plea- 
yantily diſcourfing his various 
humours in diſguiſed ſhapes, 
Full of conceit and pleaſure. 
By George Chapman. It 
was publiſhed in 1598. 
The Blind Beggar of Beth- 
nal Green, with the merry 
Humour of Tom Stroud, the 
Nerfolk Teoman, Com. by 
John Day. Acted by the 
prince's ſervants, 4to. 
1659. 
7 he Blind Beggar of Beth- 
nal Green, A Ballad Farce, 
by Robert Dodſley. It was 
acted at Drury-Lane, but 
without much ſucceſs, in 
1 5 

The Blind Lady. Com. 
by Sir Robert Howard, 8vo. 
1661. The ſcene lies in 
Poland, and the plot is 
taken from Heylin's Co/- 
mography, lib. 2. 

The Bloody Banquet. Tr. 

rinted in 4to. 1620, and is, 
in ſome of the old Catalo- 
gues, aſcribed to Thomas 
Barker. | 

The Bloody Duke; or, 
The Adventures fer a Crown, 
Tragi-Com. Acted at the 
court of Alba Regalis, by 
ſeveral perſons of great qua- 


lity, 4to. 1690. 2 


B O 
The Blunderer. Com. 
tranſlated from Moliere, 
printed in Foote's Comic 
Theatre, vol. IV. 

| Boadicea Queen of Britain. 
Trag. by Charles Hopkins. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, inſcribed to Mr. 
Congreve, 4to. 1697. Boa- 
dicea was well received. 

Boadicea. Tr. by Rich- 
ard Glover. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1753, but met 
with no great ſucceſs. 

A Bold Stroke for a Wife. 
Com. by Mrs. Centlivre. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, 8vo. 1717, It met 
with very good ſucceſs ; 
and, notwithſtanding the 
abſurdity and impoſſibilit 
of the plot, there 1s mu 
buſineſs and variety in it to 
keep up the attention of an 
audience. 

A Bold Stroke for a Huf 
brnd. A Comedy, by Mrs. 
Cowley. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1783. The dia- 
logue of this piece is lively, 
animated, and ſenſible, and 
the plot well managed. 

Bon Ton ; or, High 2 
above Stairs. Farce, by 
David Garrick, Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1776. 

Bon Ton, Com, of three 
acts, by Gen, Burgoyne. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 1775. 
A lively picture of the man- 
ners of the great world, but 
abounds not in wit or hu- 
mour. | 


The Boudman. An an- 


„ 


BO 
cient ſtory, by P. Maſſinger. 
Acted at the Cock: pit, 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1623, 4to. 
1638. This is a very ex- 
cellent tragedy. 

The Bond Man. Tragi- 
Com. altered from Maſſin- 
ger, by Richard Cumber- 
and, Acted at Covent- 
> 1779. Not priat- 


Bonds without Judgement. 
Farce. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1787, for the be- 
nefit of Mrs. Wells. It is 
founded on the general cul- 
tom of ſending ladies to the 
India market. 


Bonduca. Tragedy, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 
fol. 1647. This play is 


upon the ſtory of a queen of 
Britain, who is indifferently 
ſtyled by the hiſtorians Bo- 
— Bonduca. It is 
eſteemed a very good play. 
Bonduca; or, 2 Bir 
Heroine. Trag. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1696. 

Bonduca. Trag. altered 
from Beaumont and Fletch- 
er, by George Colman. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
8vo. 1778. A judicious 
alteration from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's piece 
with the ſame title. We 
muſt do Mr. Colman the 
juſtice to ſuppoſe, - that 
he would have retained 
more of the authors, but 
that he was conſtrained to 

cut 


cut them down to. the abili- 
ty of his performers. 


The Bow-ſtreet Opera, in 


three acts, 8vo. 1773. 


Abuſe of Sir John Field- 


ing. 

88 Tr. by Ro- 
bert Jephſon, Eſq. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1775. 
A ſucceſsful tragedy on its 
original appearance, but 
has fallen into neglect ſince 
the firſt ſeaſon. The plot 


of it too nearly reſembles 


ſome parts'of Venice Pre- 
fervwed. 

The Braggadocio; or, 
Bawd turn'd Puritan. C. 
written by a perſon of qua- 
lity, 40. 1691. Scene 

ndon. | 

The Braggard Captain. 
Com. tranſlated from Plau- 
tus, by Bonnell Thornton, 
8vo. 1767. 

Bravo turn d Bully; or, 
The De predator. A Dra- 
matic Entertainment, 8vo. 
1740. . 

The Brazen Age. A Hiſ- 
tory, by Thomas Haywood, 
in 4to. 1613. 
from Ovid's Metamorphojes. 

Brennoralt; or, T be Di/- 
contented Colonel. Tragedy, 
by Sir John Suckling. 


This is printed among his 


works, in 8vo. 1646. 
Bridal. Com. by the 

ducheſs of Newcaſtle, pub- 

liſhed among her works, fol. 
The Bride, Comedy, by 


t. 25 J 


It is taken 


8vo. 1740. 
C 
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Thomas Nabbes, 4to. 1640. 
Acted at Drury-Lane. 
Britain's Happineſs. A 
muſical Interlude, by P. 
Motteux, performed at both 
the Theatres, 4to. 1704. 
The ſcene, a proſpect of 
Dover caſtle and the ſea. 
This Interlude had long 
before been intended only 
for an introduction to an 
opera, which, if ever finiſh- 
ed, was to have been called 
The Loves of Europe, every 
act ſhewing the manner of 


_ a- different nation in their 


addreſs to the fair ſex. | 
Britannia, A Maſque, 

by David Male, 8vo. 
1755. This piece was ſet 
to muſic by Dr. Arne, and 
performed with ſucceſs at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane. Prefixed to it is a 
prologue, in the character 
of a drunken failor reading 
a play-bill, written in con- 
junction by Meſſrs. Mallet 
and Garrick, and ſpoken 
by the latter with univerſal 
—_— and which, the 
ubject being extremel 
pular, as a — — had 
not been long declared, was 
called for and inſiſted on by 
the audience many nights 
in the ſeaſon when the 
piece - itſelf was not per- 
formed, 

' Britannia and Batavia. 


Maſque, by George Lillo, 


Britannia. 


= 


name b 
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Britannia. An Engliſh 
Opera, by Mr. Lediard. 
Acted at the new theatre in 
the Haymarket, 4to. 1732. 
Britannia, or, The Gods 
in Council. Dramatic Poem, 


by Robert Averay, 4to. . 
1756. 


Britannia Triumphans. 


A Maſque, by Sir W. Dave- 


nant and Inigo Jones. It 
was preſented at Whitehall, 
by King Charles I. and 
his lords, on the Sunda 
after Twelfth-Night, 1637, 
and was printed in 4to. 


1637. | 
Britannicus, Trag. by 
Ozell 12mo. 1714. 


his is only a tianflation of 
a French play of the ſame 
M. Racine. 

The Britiſh Enchanters ; 
or, No Magic like Love ; by 
Jord . It was 
firſt called a Tragedy, and 
was acted at the Queen's 
Theatre in the Haymarket, 


4to. 1706. The author, 


who took an early diſlike to 
the French and Italian 


Operas, ſeems in this at- 


tempt to have aimed at re- 
conciling the variety and 
magnificence eſſential to 
operas, to a more rational 
model, by introducing ſome- 
what more ſubſtantial than 
the mere gratification of 
eye and. ear. Its ſucceſs 
was great, but was put a 


ſtop to by the diviſion of the 
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theatre and a prohibition of 
muſical pieces. 

The Britiſh Stage; or, 
The Exploits if Harlequin. 
Farce, 8vo. 1724. Per- 
formed at both Theatres 
with great applauſe. 

The Briton. Tragedy, by 
Ambroſe Philips. Acted 
with conſiderable ſucceſs at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1721. What- 
ever was the reception of 
this tragedy, ſays Dr. John- 
ſon, it is now neglected ; 
though one of the ſcenes, be- 
tween Yano, the Britiſh 
Prince and Valens, the Ro- 
man General, is confeſſed 
to be written with great 
dramatic ſkill, animated by 
a ſpirit truly poetical. 

Britons Strike Home ; or, 
The Sailors Rehearſal. A 
Ballad Farce, by Edward 
Philips, performed, but 
without ſucceſs, at Drury- 
Lane, 1739. 8vo. 

The Broken Heart. Tr. 
by Mr. John Ford. Acted 
at Black-Fryars, 4to. 1633. 

7 he Broken Steckjobbers ; 
or, Work for the Bailiffs. A 
Farce, as lately ated in 
Exchange-Alley, Bvo. 1720. 

The ; <2 rad Com. by 

Shirley. Acted at Black- 

ryars, 1652. 8 vo. Scene 
Madrid. | 

The Brothers. T. by Dr. 
Young. Acted at Drury- 


Lane, 8vo. 1752. The 
| ſcens 


EW 
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ſcene of this play lies in 
Macedon, and the plat from 
the Hiſtory of Macedonia 
in the reign of the laſt Phi- 
lip. The two characters of 
Demerrius and Perſeus are 
admirably drawn, and their 
conteſt, before their father 
in the third act, perhaps the 
fineſt pieces of oratory in 
the Engliſh language. But 
there is one particular cĩr- 
cumſtance relating to this 
play, which does as much 
honour to the heart, as the 
play itſelf does to the abili- 
ties of the author, which 1s 
his having not only given 
up the entire profits of three 
benefits ariſing from it, but 
alſo even made up the 
amount of them to the ſum 
of 1000. and generouſly 
beſtowed it to the nobleſt of 
all purpoſes, viz. the pro- 
pagation of the Goſpel in 


foreign parts. 

The ; oro A Com. 
by Richard Cumberland, 
Eſq. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1769. This 
play was received with no 
inconſiderable applauſe. 

Brutus. Tra. tranflated 
from Voltaire; printed in 
Doctor Franklin's edition 
of that author's works, 
1zmo. 18 

Brutus of Alba; or, The 
Enchanted Lovers, Trag. 
by Nahum Tate. Acted at 


the Duke's Theatre, * 


1678. £ 


ment and deſcripti 
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Brutus of Alba; or, Au- 
gufta's Triumph. An Op. 
Acted at the Theatre in 
Dorſet-Gardens, 4to. 1697, 
and publiſhed by George 
Powell and John Verbrug- 
gen. | 

Bury Fair. Com. by 
Thomas Shadwell, A4to. 
1689. 

Bufiris, King of Egypt. 
Tragedy, by Dr. Edward 
Young, 8vo. 1719. It a 
— with ſucceſs on x of 
ſtage at Drury-Lane, but is 
written in a glaring ambiti- 
ous ſtyle, like that which 
we probably ſhould have 
met with in the dramas of - 
Statius, had any of them 
eſcaped the wreck of Ro- 
man literature. The haugh- 
ty meſſage ſent by Bufris 
to the Per/fian Ambaſſador is 
copied from that returned 
by the Ethiopian Prince to 
Camby/es in the third book 


of Herodotus, "Phe plot of 


this play, we believe to be 


of the author's contrivance. 
The dialogue contains many 
ſtriking beauties of ſenti- 
» but 


is wanting in that power 


which not only plays. with 
imagination, but ſeizes on 
the heart. Dr. Johnſow 
ſomewhere obſerves that of 
Congreve's three comedies, 
two are ended by means of 
a wedding in a maſk. With 
equal juſtice we may add, 
2 | ' that 


Vene 


— 
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that the three tragedies of 


Dr. Voung are concluded 
by ſuicides in three pairs, 
Memnon and Mandane, A- 
lente and Leonora, Demetri- 
us and the Thracian Prin- 
ceſs, 


G. Chapman, 4to 1607. 
The plot of it is taken from 


the French hiſtorians in the 


reign of Henry III. of 
France. . 

Buch d Ambois, his Re- 
e. Tra. by the ſame. 
Acted at White Fryars, 4to. 
1613 and 1641. This play 
is neither ſo good a one, nor 
ſo ſtrictly founded on truth, 
as the fore going, nor was it 
received with ſo much ap- 
plauſe upon the ſtage. 

The Buſy Body. Com. by 
Mrs. Centlivre. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1708. This 
play met with ſo flight a re- 
ception from the players, 
that they even for a time 
refuſed to att it, and when 
prevailed upon ſo to do, 


* which was not till towards 


the cloſe of the ſeaion, Mr. 
Wilks ſhewed ſo much con- 


" 


HE Cady of Bagdad. 

Com. Opera, of three 
acts, by Abraham Portal, 
performed at Drury-Lane, 
1776. This piece had no 
ſucceſs, 
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Buffy @ Ambois. Tr. by 


BU 


tempt ſor the part of Sir 


George Airy, as to throw it 
down on the ſtage at re- 
hearſal, with a declaration, 
that no audience would en- 
dure ſuch ſtuff, The ſuc- 
ceſs the piece met with, 
however, falſified theſe 
prognoſtications ; and to do 
juſtice to the author, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that although. 
the language of it is very 
indifferent, and the plot 
mingled with ſome impro- 
babilities, yet the amuſin 
4 ot buſineſs, . 
the natural impertinence in 
the character of Marplat, 
make conſiderable amends 
for the above- mentioned 
deficiencies, and render it 
even to this hour an enter- 
taining and ſtandard per- 
formance. 
Buthred. Trag. 
at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 
1778. It is an anonymous 
tragedy, acted four nights 
to very patient audiences. 
Buxom Joan, Burletta, 
by Mr. Willet. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 4to. 1778. 
Taken from the original 


ſong ſung in Lowe for Love. 
C A 


Ceſar and Pompey, A 
Roman Trag. By George 
Chapman, 4to. 1607, 4to. 
1631, Acted at Black- 
Fryars. Scene Rome and 
Pharſalia 


f Ca/ar 


Acted 


*% 


© A 
Cæſar Borgia, Son to Pope 


Alexander VI. Trag. by 
Nat. Lee. Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1680. 
The ſcene lies in Rome, and 
the plot is built on the hiſ- 
tories of Guicciardini and 
Marina, and Ricaut's Lives 
of the Popes. The play, 
like many others by this 
author, has great beauties, 


mingled with many ſtrokes 


of rant, bombaſt, and ab- 
ſardity, and therefore does 
not now ſtand in the liſt of 
acting dramas. It met, 
however, with good ſucceſs 
at = 4 - 
e/ar in t. Trag. 
by <A Cibber 4 Aged = 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1725. 
Colley Cibber's genius, 
however pleaſing in come- 
dy, is very far from being 
a1mired in a tragic caſt of 
writing, nor is this Play 
even conſidered as his tra- 
gic maſter-piece. The ſcene 
of it hes in Alexandria, and 
the plan is borrowed from 
the Pompze of P. Corneille. 
The Hiftory and Fall of 
Caius Marius. Tra. by T. 
Otway. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1680. The 
ſcene of this play lies at 
Rome, and the characters of 
Marius, jun. and Lavinia, 
are taken, and that even in 
many places verbatim, from 
thoſe of Romeo and Juliet. 
Caligula, Emperor of 
Reme. 'Tr. by J. Crowne. 
| C 


WE 
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Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1698. The ſcene lies 
in the Imperial Palace at 
Rome, and the plot is taken 
from Suetonius's Life of 
that Prince. 

Califlo; or, The Chaſte 
Nymph. A Maſque, by ]. 
Crowne, 4to. 1675. It was 
written by command of king 
James II's queen, and was 


oftentimes performed at 
court by perſons of great 
quality. It has ſongs be- 


tween the acts. The ſcene 
lies in Arcadia ; the dura- 
tion of it an artificial day; 
and the plot is founded on 
Ovid's — Lib. 
ii. Fab. 5, 6. — 
Catyp/o and Telemachus. 
Opera, by John Hughes, 
Eſq. 8vo. 1712, performed 
at the Queen's Theatre in 
the Haymarket. The muſic 
compoſed by Mr. Galliard. 
The ſtory on which it is 
founded, is in the adven- 
tures of Telemachus by the 


| archbiſhop of Cambray. 


Calyp/o. An Opera, b 
Rick Cambetald Adel 
at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 
1779. The adventures of 
Telemachus, in different 
ſhapes, have already ſur- 
feited the world. Opera, 
maſque, and tragedy, have 
all maintained this hero in 
a languiſhing kind of exiſt- 
ence. Mr. | — has - 
been more merciful. He 
contrived to give him as 

little 


little pain as poſſible, by 
procuring him almoſt in- 
ſtantaneous damnation. 

The Camp. Dram. En- 
tertainment, by Richard 
Brinſley Sheridan. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 1778. 
Though the ſcenery of this 
after- piece is uncommonly 
various and characteriſtic, 
yet the drama itſelf muſt be 
allowed to poſſeſs a ftill 
higher degree of merit. All 
the ſhifts, impoſitions, diſ- 
treſſes, intrigues, manœu- 
vres, &c. peculiar to a 
camp, are deſcribed in the 
dialogue, or exhibited in 
the dumb ſhow of Mr. She- 
ridan's performance, which, 
throughout two ſeaſons, was 
a conſiderable favourite with 
the public, being well at- 
attended, while the plays of 
Shakſpeare were acting to 
almoſt empty benches. 
Such is the ſucceſs of comic 
novelty, eſpecially when 
produced by a hand ſo maſ- 
terly as that of our author, 
aſſiſted by the labours of the 
firſt ſcene-painter in Eu- 
rope, the extent of whoſe 
ſkill was diſplayed in a moſt 
2 repreſentation of the 
ate encampment at Cox- 
1. 

Cambyſes, King of Perſia, 
Play in old — 4 The 
Preſton, 4to. without a 
date. The ſtory is taken 
from Herodotus and Juſtin. 
Cambyles, King of Per/ia, 


5 =o 


Acted at the Duke's The- 
atre, 4to. 1671. 


C A 
Trag. by Elkanah Settle. 


Camilla. An Opera, by 
Owen Mac Swiny; firſt 
—_— at the Theatre 

oyal in Drury-Lane, and 
afterwards in the Hay- 
market, 4to. 1706. 

The Campaigners; or, 
Pleaſant Adventures at Bruſ- 
/els. Com. by T. Durſey, 
4to. 1698. Part of the plot 
is taken from a novel called 
Female Falſbood. Scene 
Bruſſels. ; 

The Campaign ; or, Love 
in the Eaſt-Inaies. Opera, 
by Mr, Jephſon. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 1785, with 
ſome degree of applauſe. 

The Candidate. Farce, 
by Mr. Dent, acted at the 
Haymarket, 1782. This 
piece, though not one of 
the moſt capital perform- 
ances, contains no incon- 
ſiderable ſhare of pleaſantry, 
and afforded much enter- 
tainment to the audience. 

Candlemas-Day ; or, The 
Killing of the Children of 
Jrael; by Kan Parfre, 
written in 1512. 

The Canterbury Gueſts ; 
or, 4 Bargain Broken, C. 
by E. Ravenſcroft. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1695. This is a very indif- 
ferent play, and met with 
very indifferent ſucceſs. 
Scene Canterbury. 

The Capricious Lovers. 

| Com. 
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Com. by Mr. Odingſells. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields Theatre, 1726, 8vo. 

The Capricious Lovers. 
Comic Opera, by Rabert 
Lloyd. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1764. | 

The Capricious Lady. A 
Comedy, altered with great 
judgment from Beaumont 
oor Fletcher, and acted at 
Covent-Garden, 1783. 

The Captain. Com. by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 
fol. 1647. This is far from 
one of the moſt capital pieces 
of theſe united authors, 

Captain O' Blunder ; or, 
The brave Iriſhman. Farce, 
by Tho. Sheridan. Dub- 
lin, 12mo. about 1748. It 
was written by Mr. Sheri- 
dan when a mere boy at 
College ; but the original 
copy ing loſt, it was ſup- 
plied from the-memory of 
the actors, who added and 
altered it in ſuch a manner, 
that hardly any part of the 
original compoſition now 
remains. 

The Captive, Com. Op. 
by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe. A4. 
ed at the Haymarket, 8vo. 
1769. This is taken from 
the comic ſcenes of Don Se- 
baſtian. It was ſet to muſic 
by C. Dibdin, and was but 
coolly received. 

The Captives. Trag. by 
by John Gay, Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1723. 
Mr. Victor gives the follow · 
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ing anecdote relative to this 
play: Mr. Gay had in- 
tereſt enough with the late 
queen Caroline, then Prin- 
ceſs of Wales, to excite her 
royal highneſs's curioſity to 
hear the author read his 
play to her at Leiceſter. 
ouſe. The day was fixed, 
and Mr. Gay was com- 
manded to attend. He wait- 
ed ſome time in a preſence- 
chamber with his — in his 
hand; but being a very 
modeſt man, and unequal to 
the trial he was going to, 
when the door of the draw- 
ing-room, where the prin- 
= ſat with her ladies, was 
opened for his entrance, he 
was ſo much confuſed and 
concerned about making his 
roper obeiſance, that he 
id not ſee a low footſtool 
that happened to be near 
him, and ftumbling over it, 
he fell againſt a large ſkreen, 
which he overſet, and threw 


the ladies into no ſmall diſ- 


order, | 

The Captives, A Trag. 
by Mr. Delap. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1786, and 
very indifferently received, 

The Caputhin, Com. by 
Samuel Foote, Acted at 
the Haymarket, 8vo. 1778. 
very indifferently received, 
This was an alteration of 
The Trip to Calais and was 
acted in 1776. 

Caractacus. A Dramatic 
Poem, by Mr. Maſon, 4to; 
and 8y0, 1759. This piece is 

Written 
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written after the manner of 
the Greek tragedy, with 
odes and choruſes, and was 
never intended for the Eng- 
lim ſtage. In the cloſet, 
however, it muſt always 
give ineffable delight to 
every mind capable of judg- 
ment, as it lays the ſtrong- 
eſt claim to immortality, 
and is one among a few in- 
ſtances that poetical genius 
is ſo far from its decline at 
this time in theſe realms, 
that we have writers now 
living, ſome of whoſe works 
no Britiſh bard whatſoever, 
Shakſpeare, Spencer, and 
Milton not excepted, would 
have reaſon to bluſh at being 
reputed the author of. 

Caratacus, Dramatic 
Poem, by W. Maſon. AR- 
ed at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 
1776, This alteration was 
made Þy the author, and 
was received with applauſe, 

The Cardinal. Tra. by 
James Shirley, 8vo. 1652. 
Acted in Black-Fryars. 


S⸗cene Navarre. 


.The | Careleſs Huſband. 
Com. by C. Cibber. Act- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1704. This comedy 
contains, perhaps, the moſt 
elegant dialogue, and the 
moſt perfect knowledge of 
the manners of perſons in 
real high life, extant in any 
dramatic piece that has yet 
appeared in any language 
whatever. Vet ſuch is the 
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natural malevolence of man- 
kind, and ſuch our unwil- 
lingneſs to beſtow praiſe, at 
le aſt on the living, that Mr. 
Cibber's contemporaries 
would not allow him to have 
been the author'of it : ſome 
attributing it to the duke of 
Argyle, to whom it was de- 
dicated, ſome to Mr. De- 
foe, ſome to Mr, Maynwar- 
ing, &c. As, however, 
during a long courſe of 
years, in which it has con- 
ſtantly been performed with 
the greateſt ſucceſs, no 
claim has been laid to any 
part of it, we ſurely may 
pay the deſerved tribute of 
praiſe to him who by this 
preſcription ſtands as the 
undoubted author of the 
whole, and to whom the 
Engliſh ſtage is to this hour 
greatly obliged for a very 
conſiderable ſhare of its co- 
mic entertainments during 
the courſe of every ſeaſon. 
When Mr. Cibber had writ- 
ten two acts of this play, he 
ſays, he threw them aſide 
in deſpair of meeting with 
a performer capable of do- 
ing juſtice to the character 
of Lady Betty Modiſb, ow- 
ing to the ill ſtate of health 
of Mrs, Verbruggen, and. 
Mrs, Bracegirdle being en- 
aged at another theatre. 
In this ſtate of ſuſpence, 
Mrs. Oldfield, whoſe talents 
the author had but an indit- 
ferent opinion of, exhibited 
excellences 
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excellences which he had no 
expectation of ſeeing, and 
which encouraged him to 
complete his work. Near 
forty years after the repre- 
ſentation of this comedy, he 
ſays, Whatever favour- 
able reception it met with, 
it would be unjuſt in me not 
to place a large ſhare of it 
to the account of Mrs. Old- 
field; not only from the 
uncommon excellence of her 
action, but even from her 
perſonal manner of conver- 
ſing. There are many ſen- 
timents in the character of 
Lady Betty Modiſh, that we 
may almoſt ſay were origi- 
nally her own, or only dreſ- 
ſed with a little more care 
than when they negligently 
fell from her lively hu- 
mour ; had her birth placed 
her in a higher rank of life, 
ſhe had certainly appeared, 
in reality, what in this play 
ſhe only excellently acted, 
an agreeably gay woman of 
quality, a little too conſci- 
ous of her natural attracti- 
ons.“ 45 

The Careleſs Lowers, C. 
by Edward Ravenſcroft. 
This play was written after 
the time that Dryden had 
attacked our author's Ma- 
mamouchi, and therefore in 
the epiſtle and prologue he 
has endeavoured to revenge 
his cauſe, by an attack on 
Dryden's Almanzor and his 
Love in a Nunnery. And 
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retorting back on him the 
charge of plagiariſm, which, 
notwithſtanding what Mr. 
Ravenſcroft ſays in his pro- 
logue, he is far from being 
clear of in regard to this 
very piece, as the ſham 
ſcene in the fourth act is 
apparently ftolen from Mo- 


liere's M. de Pourceaugnac, 


Act 2. Scene 7 and 8, 

The Careleſs Shepherd. A 
Paſtoral, without either au- 
thor's name or date. 

The Careleſs Shepherdeſs. 
A Paſtoral Tragi-Com. by 
Thomas Goffe, 4to. 1656. 
This play was acted before 
the king and queen at Saliſ- 
bury-Court. The ſcene lies 
in Arcadia, 

The Cares of Leve; or, 
A Night's Adventure. A 
Comedy, by A. Caves. 
Adted at Lincoln's-Inn- 


Fields, 4to. 1705. 


The Carmelite. Tragedy, 
by Mr. Cumberland. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 1784. 
This play has many marks 
of invention, pathetic and 
{triking paſſages, and happy 
turns of expreſſion. | 

The Carnival. Com. by 
Thomas Porter, 4to. 1664. 
Scene Sevile. 

The Carnival of Venice. 
Com. Op. acted at Drury- 
Lane, 1781. This piece 
was well received. 3s 

The Carthaginian, Com. 
tranſlated from Plautus, by 
Richard Warner, Eſq. 8vo. 

| Cartouche ; 


- 


Cartouche ; or, The Rob- 
bers. Anonym. 8vo. a Co- 
medy. 'This is a tranſlation 
from the French, and was 
acted at the Theatre in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 8vo. 
„ -. : 

The Caſe is Alier d. C. 
by Ben Jonſon, 4to. 1609. 
This is not one of the moſt 
celebrated of this author's 


ever ated. 

The Caſket, Comedy, 
tranſlated from Plantus, by 
Richard Warner, Eſq. $vo. 
Caſſandra ; or, The Vir- 
gin Propheteſs. Opera. Act- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1692. 

The Caſtle of Andaluſia. 
Op. 1782. Covent-Gar- 
den. 

Cataline, his Conſpiracy. 
Trag. by Ben 2 4to. 
- 1611, This play has great 
merit, but is too declama- 
tory for the preſent drama- 


as in almoſt all his works, 
made great uſe of the An- 


at the opening of this play, 
is an evident copy from that 
of Tantalus at the beginnin 

of Seneca's Thyeſtes, an 

much is alſo tranſlated from 
Salluſt through the courſe 
of this piece. For the plot, 
| ſee Salluſt. Scene in Rome. 
Cataline ; or, Rome Pre- 
ſerved. Tragedy, tranſlated 
. from Voltaire, Printed in 
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works, nor is it at this time 


tic taſte. Jonſon has in this, 


cients, His Sylla's Ghoſt, 
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Dr. Franklin's tranſlation, 
12mo. 

Catharine. and Petruchio, 
Farce, by David Garrick, 
Eſq. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1755. This is nothing 
more than an alteration of 
Shakſpeare's Taming of the 
Shrew, by inverting and 
tranſpoſing different parts 
of it, rejecting the ſuperflu- 
ous ſcenes, and reducing 
the whole into a regular 
piece of three acts. But 
the judgment wherewith this 
is executed, and. the valu- 
able uſe that the author has 
made of Shakſpeare, whom 
he has neither deviated 
from, nor added to, does 
great honour to his under- 
ſtanding and knowledge of 
theatrical conduct, and has 
rendered a comedy, which, 
from the many abſurdities 
mingled with its numerous 
beauties, had long been 
thrown aſide, one of the 
molt entertaining of the pe- 
tites pieces on the preſent 
aQting lift. 


Cato. Tr. by J. Addi- | 


ſon. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
4to. 1712. This play was 
performed eighteen times 
during its. firſt run, is uſher- 
ed into notice by eight 
complimentary copies of 
a to the author, amon 
which, one by Sir Rich 


Steele leads up the van, be- 


ſides a 12 yy 
Pope, and an epilogue . by 
1 Fodor 
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Doctor Garth, and has ever 
ſince been ſo univerſally ad- 
mired, that it appeared to- 
tally unneceſſary to add any 
thing further in its com- 
— — As to its faults, 
if ſuch it has, the coutempo- 
rary critics have ſufficiently 
4 to point them 
out. It may not, however, 
be impertinent to obſerve 
in this place, that the beau- 
ties of poetry and the ſpirit 
liberty which ſhine through 
the whole, ſcarcely more 
than compenſate for its 
want of pathos, and the de- 
ficiency of dramatic buſi- 
neſs. It cannot, however, 
ſurely be thought an ill 
compliment to the author, 
to confeſs, that although 
as a play it may have many 
ſuperiors, yet it muſt ever 
be allowed to ſtand foremoſt 


in the liſt of our dramatic 


poems. The ſtory is found- 
ed on hiſtory, and the ſcene 
lies through the whole piece 
in the governor's palace at 
Utica. Of a work ſo much 
read, it is difficult (as 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves) to ſay 
any thing new. About 
_ on which the public 
thinks long, it commonly 
attains to think right; and 
of Cato it has not been un- 


juſtly determined, that it is 


rather a poem in dialogue 
than a drama, rather a ſuc- 
ceſſion of juſt ſentiments in 
elegant language, than 2 
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repreſentation of natural af- 
fections, or of any ſtate pro- 
bable or poſſible in human 
life. Nothing here excites 
or aſſuages emotion; here is 
no magical power of m—_ 
phantaſtic terror and wild 
anxiety. The events are 
expected without ſolicitude, 
and are remembered with- 
out joy or ſorrow. Of the 
agents we have no care. 
Cato is a being above our 
ſolicitude ; a man of whom 
the gods take care, and 
whom we leave to their care 
with heedleſs confidence. 
To the reſt neither gods nor 
men can have much atten- 


tion; for there is not one 


amongſt them that ſtrongly 
attracts either affection or 
eſteem. But they are made 
the vehicles of ſuch ſenti- 
ments and ſuch expreſſion, 
that there is ſcarcely a ſcene 
in the play which the reader 
does not wiſh to impreſs u 
on his memory. See alſo 
the remarks of Dennis, as 
quoted by Dr. Johnſon in 
his life — 1 * wt 
Cato e tica. P 
tranſ. 4. Des — 
12mo. 1716. This does not 
appear to have been acted. 
The Cave of Trophonius, 
Farcical Opera. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1791, for the 
benefit ef Mrs. Crouch. | 
The Cauldron, Panto- 
mime. Acted at Drury- 


Lane, 1 * 
as Celeftinl ; 


— 


This was written originally 
in Spaniſh, by Don Mateo 
Aleman, one of the moſt 
celebrated dramatic authors 
of that nation, in 21 acts, 
and was tranſlated above an 
hundred years ago, at the 
end of Guſman de Alfa- 
rache, The Spaniſh Rogue. 
Cenia; or, The Suppos'd 
Daughter. Tragedy, 8vo. 
1752. : | 
Cephalus and Procris. 
Dramatic Maſque. With a 
Pantomime Interlude, cal - 
led Harleguin Grand Volgi. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 


of France, by George Chap- 
man and James Shirley. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1639. The ſtory of it is 
taken from the French Hiſ- 
torians, in their account of 
the reign of Francis I. 

A Challenge at Tilt at a 
Marriage. A Maſque, by 
Ben Jonſon. Fol. 1640. 

Challenge for Beauty. 


Heywood, 4to. 1636. AQ- 
ed in Black-Fryars and the 
Globe. Scene Portugal. 
Te Chambermaid. Ballad 
Opera, of one act, by Ed- 
ward Philips, performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury- 
Lane, 1732, 8vo. 

The Chances, Com. by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, fol. 
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Ecle/tina; or, The Spa- 1647. The ſcene lies, in 
niſþ Bawd. Comedy, 1708. Bologna. 


1733. i : 
Chabot (Philip) Admiral. 


- Tragi-Com. by Thomas 


The Chances, Com. by 
the duke of Buckingham. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1682. This is only the 
preceding play altered and 
amended, It has been fre- 
quently performed with 
great applauſe, and indeed 
the vaſt variety of buſineſs 
and hurry of intrigue, which 
is happily produced by the 
confuſion of miſtaking two 
characters ſo extremely dif- 
ferent as thoſe of the Con- 
ftantias, cannot avoid keep- 
ing up the attention of an 
audience, and making the 
piece appear, if one may ſo 
term it, entirely alive. Vet 
notwithſtanding the altera- 
tions made in it, firſt by the 
duke, and ſince that in the 
3 it for ſome ſtill 
ater repreſentations, there 
runs a degree of indelicacy 
through a few ſcenes, and 
a libertiniſm through the 
whole character of Don John, 
which, to the honour of the 

reſent age be it recorded, 
ve for many years paſt, 
—— a very ſingular 
diſapprobation, whenever 
they have been attempted to 
be obtruded on the public. 

The Chances, Com. with 
alterations, by David Gar: 
rick, Eſq. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1773. 

Changes; or, Love in a 
Maze, Comedy, by James 


cant, 


1778. 


John 
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Shirley. Acted at the pri- 
vate houſe Saliſbury-Court, 


4to. 1632. 
This play met with confider- 
able ſucceſs. , 


Scene London. 


The Changeling. Trag. 


by Thomas Middleton, 4to. 


The ſcene is Ali- 
and the principal 
foundation of the plot may 
be found in the ſtory of 
Alſemero and Beatrice Jo- 
anna, in Reynolds's God's 
Revenge againſt Murder, 
book 1. ch. viu. 

The Chaplet. A Muſical 
Entertainment, by Moſes 
Mendez, 8vo. 1749. Acted 
at Drury-Lane. This piece, 
if not great, at leaſt de- 
ſerves the praiſe of being. 
very pleaſing. | 

The Chapter of Accidents. 
Com. by Miſs Lee. Acted 
at the Haymarket, 8vo. 
1780. This play poſſeſſes 
conſiderable merit, and was 
ated with much applauſe. 

Charles VIII. of France ; 
or, The Invaſion of Naples 
by the French. An FHiſto- 


1653. 


. rical Play, by J. Crowne. 


Acted at the duke of York's 
Theatre, 4to. 1672. 

The Charitable Aſſucia- 
tion. Com. of two acts, by 
Henry Brooke, Eſq. 8vo. 
Not ated. The 
ſcene York. 

The Cheat. Com. tranſ- 
lated from Plautus, by R. 
Warner, Eſq. 8vo. 

The Cheats. Comedy, by 
ilſon, written in the 


— 
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year 1662, 4to. 1663. This 
play met with general ap- 
probation. * 3 

The Cheats of Scapin. A 
Farce, by T. Otway,. 4to. 
1677. It is little more than 
a tranſlation of Moliere's 
Fouberies de Scapin. The 
ſcene Dover. | 

The Cheats of Scapin. C. 
by Ozell. This is only the 
abſolute tranſlation of Mo- 
liere's play. y 

The Chelſea Penſioner. C. 
. by C. Dibden. Act- 
ed at Covent-Garden, 8 vo. 
1779. The hint of tRis 
piece is taken from the ſtory 
of Beliſarius. . 

The Cheſhire Comics, C. 
by S. Johnſon, 1730. This 
piece 1s full of madneſs and 
abſurdity, yet it has in it 
many ſtrokes of wonderful 
imagination. 

he Child of Nature. C. 
by Mrs. Inchbald. Aged 
at Covent-Garden, 1788. 


The ſentiments are pretty 


and affecting. 

The Chimera, Comedy, 
by T. Odell. Aged at 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 8vo. 
1721. The date and title 
of this piece are ſufficient to 
point out the deſign of it, 
which was to expoſe the fol- 
lies and abſurdities that 
mankind were drawn into 
by the epidemical madneſs 
of the South-Sea bubble. 

T he Chineſe Feftival. A 
Ballet or grand Entertain- 

meat 


C H 
ment of Dancing, compoſ- 
ed by Mr. Noverre, 1285 
This piece was unjuſtly 
condemmed, under this idea, 
which was propagated by 
intereſted people, that none 
but French performers were 
engaged therein. 

Chit Chat. Com. by T. 
Killigrew, Eſq. 8vo. N. D. 
(1722). This play is little 
more than what its title im- 
' Plies, viz. an unconnected 
piece, conſiſting principally 
of eaſy and genteel conver- 
ſation : yet it met with con- 
fderable applauſe when re- 
preſented at Drury-Lane 
Theatre, and ſo ſtrongly was 
the intereſt of the author, 
who had a place at court, 
ſupported by the duke of 
Argyle and others of his 
friends, that the profits of 
this play were ſaid to have 
amounted to upwards of a 
thouſand pounds. 

Chit Chat. Interlude. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1781. Not printed. 

Chloridia; or, Rites to 
Chloris and hey Nymphs. 
Maſque, by Ben Jonſon, 


preſented at court by the 


ueen and her ladies at 
hrovetide, 1630, 4to. 

The Choice of Hauleguin; 
or, The Indian Chief. A 
pleaſing Pantomime, acted 
at Covent-Garden, 1781. 

The Choephorae. Trag. 
tranſtated from Aſchylus, 
by R. Potter, 4to. 1777. 
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Opera, by Mr. Holcroft. 


Ben Jonſon, preſented at 


The Cboloric Father. 1 C, 


Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1785. This piece has leſs 
invention, novelty, and in- 
tereſt, than any of Mr, 
Holcroft's other productions. 

The Choleric Man. C. 
by R. Cumberland, Eſq. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo, 
1775. This play is taken 
from Heautontimorumenos of 
Terence. It ſucceeded on 
the repreſentation. 

The Chriftian Hero. T. 
by George Lillo, 8vo. N, 
D. (1734). This play was 
— at the Theatre in 

rury-Lane, and with but 
very little ſucceſs. 

4 Chriftian turn d Turk ; 
or, The tragical Lives and 
Deaths ee two famous 
Pirates, Ward and _— 
Trag. by Robert Daborn, 
Gent. not divided into aQs, 
4to. 1612. The ſtory is 
taken from an account of 
the overthrow of thoſe two 
pirates, by Andrew Barker, 
4to. 1609. | 

Chriſtianetta. A Play by 
Richard Brome, in 1640, 
Not printed. | 

 Chriftmas, his Maſque, by 


court, 1616. 
Chriſtmas Ordinary. A 
private Shew, wherein is 
expreſſed the jovial freedom 
of that feſtival, acted at a 
gentleman's houſe among 
other revels, 4to. 1682. 


= 
A Chriſtmas Tale, in five 
parts, by David Garrick, 
ſq. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
Bvo. 1767. A performance 
yet more contemptible in its 
ompoſition than Cymon, 
hich led the way to this 


df entertainment. The ſuc- 
eſs of the Chriſtmas Tale, 
hough moderate, was 
hiefly owing to the aſſiſt- 
ance of Loutherburgh, who 
about this period began to 
exert his talents as a ſcene 
ainter, in the ſervice of 
rury-Lane theatre, This 
piece, after being gradually 
curtailed, and reprobated in 
the news-papers, was at laſt 
hooted — Rid aſide. 
Chris Paſſion. Trag. 
by George Sandys, 8vo. 
1640. This play was not 
intended for the ſtage, and 
is only a tranſlation of the 
Chriſtus Patiens of Hugo 
Grotius, with annotations, 
Of Chrift when. be was 
ge years old, Comedy, 
This is one of the pieces 
written by Biſhop Bale, of 
which we know nothing 
more than the name. 
Chrononhotonthologos. A 
Mock Trag. by Harry Ca- 
rey, 8vo. 1734. Acted with 
ſucceſs at the Little Thea- 
tre in the Haymarket. This 
piece, though deſigned as 
a ridicule on the extrava- 
gance of ſuch tragedies as 


were in favour about the 
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time it was written, would 
produce no effect on modern 


- audiences, who have beheld 


Zingis, Sethona, and the - 
Fatal Diſcovery, whach 
every way exceed it in tu- 
mour, meaneſs, and impro- 
bability. . 
Chuck; or, The School 
Boy's Opera, 1736. This 
piece 15 extremely puerile, 
yet the author has thought 
proper to put Mr, Cibber's” 
name to it, þÞ > 
The Churl, Com. tranſ- 


lated from Plautus, by R. 


Warner, Eſq. 8vo. 

Cicilia and Clorinda; or, 
Love in Arms, Tragi-Com. 
by Thomas Killigrew. Fol. 
1664. This is formed into 
two plays, the ſcene of both 


pieces he in Lombardy. 
The Cid. Tragi-Como 


by Joſeph Rutter. Acted 
at Court, and at the Cock- 
pit, Drury-Lane. This 
play is in two parts, both 
printed in 12mo. the firſt in 

1637, the ſecond in 1640. 
They are tranſlations, with 
ſome alterations, of the ce. 
lebrated Cid, of Corneille. 

The Cid; or, The Heroick 
Daughter. Tragedy, 12mo. 

1714. This is a tranſlation 
from Corneille, by John 
Ozell. 

- Cimene, A ſerious Opera, 
ated at the Haymarket, 
1783. Well received. 

. Cinna's Conſpiracy. Tr. 
Anonym, Acted at Drury- 
| Lane, * 


CT 
Lane, 4to. 1713. The ſcene 
Rome. Plot frome the Ro- 
man Hiſtory. 

Circe. Dram. Opera, by 
Dr. Charles D*Avenant, 
4to. 1677. Acted with 
conſiderable applauſe. Pro- 
logue by Dryden, Epilogue 
by lord Rocheſter, and the 
Muſic by Banniſter. 

| The Citizen, Com. of 
. | three acts, by Arthur Mur- 
hy, 1761. This piece was 
— on the ſtage in the 


ſummer of 1761, at Drury- 


Lane, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Foote and its 
author. It is rather a long 
Farce than a Comedy, the 
incidents being all farcical, 
and the perſonages outre. 
The character of Maria, a 
girl of wit and ſprightlineſs, 
who in order to eſcape a 
match which ſhe has an 
averſion to, and at the ſame 
time make the refuſal come 
from her intended huſband 
*himſelf, by paſſing on him 
for a fool, 1s evidently bor- 
rowed from the character of 
Angeligue in the Fauſſe Ag- 
nee of Deſtouches; nor has 
the author been quite clear 
from plagiariſm as to ſome 
other of the characters and 
incidents. It did not meet 
with ſo much ſucceſs, as ei- 
ther the Al in ihe Wrong, 


or the Ola Maid of the ſame 


author, which appeared at 
the ſame time; and indeed 
Mr. Murphy has ſeemed 
himſelf to acquieſce in the 


* 
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public judgment by not hay. 
ing ſuffered this piece to 
appear in print as originally 
acted. It was, however, 
remarkable for having given 
an opportunity of ſhewing 
the extraordinary talents of 
a young actreſs who had 
never trod the ſtage before, 
viz. Miſs Elliot, who was 
extremely pleaſing in every 
various tranſition of the 
character of Maria. 

\ The City Heireſs ; or, Sir 
Timothy Jreatall. Com. by 
Mrs. Behn. Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1682. 
This play was well received 
but it is in great meaſure a 
plagiariſm, part of it being 
borrowed from Middleton's 
Mad World my Mafters, and 
part from Maſſinger's Guar- 
n.. 

The City Lady; or, Folly 
Reclaim d. Comedy, by 
Thomas Dilke. Acted at 

Little Lincoln's-Inn, 4to. 
1697. Scene Covent-Gar- 
den. It was acted with ſuc- 
ceſs. | 

The City Madam, Com. 
by Philip Maſſinger. Act- 
ed at Black-Fryars, 4to. 

1659. This is an excellent 
comedy. The plot, the 
buſineſs, the conduct, and 
the language of the piece, 
are all admirable. 

The City Match. Com. 

by Jaſper Maine, D. D. 

A good comedy, See The 

Schemers, | 

s — "BAY 
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_ The City Night Cap ; or, 
* rede quod habes et habes, 
ally dom. by Robert Daven- 
vos port. Acted at the Cock- 
4 496, pit, Drury-Lane, 4to. 1661. 
vs. This play met with very 


good ſucceſs. 

City Politiques, Com. by 
J. Crowne, 4to. 1683. This 
play was a very ſevere ſa- 
tire upon the Whig party 
then prevailing. ä 
The City Ramble; or, The 


Ser Playhouſe Wedding. Com. 
by by E. Settle. Acted at the 
_ Theatre Royal, 4to. N. D. 


(1712). | 

A City Ramble; or, The 
Humours of the Compter. 
Farce, by Charles Knipe. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, 12mo. 1715. 

The City Shuffler. A Play, 
probably never printed. 
The City Wit; or, The 


Woman wears the Breeches. 


at Com. by Richard Broome 
to. 8vo. 1653. | 
ar- The Clandeſtine Marriage. 
uc- Com. by George Colman 


and David Garrick. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, Bvo. 
1766. This is indiſputably 
one of the beſt comedies 
produced in the preſent 
times. The hint of it came 
from Hogarth's Marriage 
Alamode, as the prologue 
confeſſes. 

Claudius Tiberius Nero, 
Rome's greateſt Tyrant (the 
T ragedie of) truly repreſented 
out of the pureſt Records of 
thoſe Times. to. 160. 


Alexandria and the 


CL: 

Claricilla. Tragi-Com. 
by Thomas Killigrew. Act- 
ed at the Phoenix in Drury- 
Lane, 12mo. 1641. 

Clementina. Frag, by 
Hugh Kelly. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 8 vo. 1771. 
This play is entitled to 
ſome degree of applauſe, if 
regarded merely as the 
work of an unlettered man, 
but would confer no credit 
on any author of a higher 
rank. , 

Cleomenes ; or, The Spar- 
tan Hero, Trag. by John 
Dryden. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1692. 
This play was acted with 
great applauſe. The plot 
of it 1s profeſſedly taken 
from Plutarch, but improv- 
ed by the addition of Ca/- 
ſandra's love for Cleomenes, 
and the giving him a ſecond 
wife. The ſcene lies in 
port of 
that city, and to all the 
editions is prefixed the life 
of Cleomenes. Dr. John- 
ſon obſerves, that this tra- 
gedy 1s remarkable, as it 
occaſioned an incident re- 
lated in the Guardian, and 
allufively mentioned by 
Dryden in his preface. As 
he came out from the re- 
preſentation, he was accoſt- 
ed thus by ſome airy ſtrip- 
ling: Had I been left alone 
with a young beauty, I 
would not have ſpent my time 
like your Spartan. T hat, = 
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faid Dryden, perhaps is true; 
but give me leave to tell you, 
that you are no hero, 
Clæone. Tragedy, by R. 
Dodſley. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1758. An 
imperfe& hint towards the 
fable of this tragedy was 
taken from the Legend of St. 
Genevieve, written origi- 
nally in French, and tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh in the laſt 
century by Sir William 
Lower. Mr. Pope had at- 
tempted in his very early 
youth a tragedy on the ſame 
ſubject, which he afterwards 
deſtroyed. The circumſtance 
of Siffroy's giving his friend 
directions concerning his 
wife, ſeems to favour ſome- 
what of Poſthumus's orders 
in Cymbeline. The laſt acts, 
containing Cleone's madneſs 
over her murdered infant, 
are wrought to the higheſt 
pitch, and received every 
advantage they could poſſi- 
bly meet with from the ini- 
mitable performance of Miſs 
Bellamy, to whoſe peculiar 
merit, in this part, it would 
be doing injuſtice not to 
pay that tribute in this 
place, which the moſt judi- 
cious audience in the world, 
viz. that of London, afford- 
ed her during a long and 
crowded run of the piece, 
though Mr. Garrick (who 
had refuſed it becauſe it 
contained no character in 
which he could have figured 
himſelf) did his utmoſt 
to overpower it, by appear- 
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ing in a new part on the 
very firſt night of its repre- 
ſentation. Annexed to this 
tragedy 1s an ode, intitu- 
led Melpcmene, which does 
honour to its author. 

Cleonice, Princeſs of Bi. 
thynia, Tragedy, by John 
Hoole, Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1775. Mr. 
Hoole's third production. 
An ill-fated piece, but not 
more deſerving ſeverity than 
many others that have 
eſcaped it. This author's 
conduct, after the miſcar- 
riage of his play, is worth 
the imitation of other un- 


ſucceſsful dramatiſts. Mr. 
Hoole returned a part of. 


the money he had received 
for the copy, obſerving, that 
he deſigned it to have been 
as lucrative to the publiſher 
as to himſelf, and therefore 


it was unjuſt that the chief 


loſs ſhould happen to the 
former. 

Cleopatra, Tragedy, by 
Samuel Daniel, 8vo. 1595. 
This play is founded on the 
ſtory of Cleopatra, in Plu- 
tarch's Lives of Anthony 
and Pompey. 
Cleopatra, Quern of Egypt, 
her Tragedy, by Thomas 
May, 12mo. 1654. This 
is upon the ſame ſtory with 
the foregoing. . 


Cloacina. A Comi-Tra. 
Anonymous, 4to. 1775 
This piece contains ſome 


pleaſant ſatire on the caprice 
of managers, and the bad 
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taſte diſplayed by our mo- 
dern writers of tragedy. 

The Clouds. Com. tranſ- 
lated from Ariftophanes, by 
T. Stanley, 1656. The 
ſame tranſlated by J. White, 
1709, and by L. Theobald, 
1715. 

l he Cobler of Preſton. 
Farce of two afts, by Cha. 
Johnſon, 8vo. 1716. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane. 

The Cobler of Preſton. 
Farce, by Chriſtopher Bul- 
lock. Acted at Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields, 12mo. 1716. 
This farce was begun on 
Friday, finiſhed on Satur- 
day, and acted on the Tueſ- 
day following. It was hur- 


ried in this manner, to get 


the ftart of Mr. Charles 
Johnſon's farce of the ſame 
name. 

F he Cobler ; or, 4 Wife 
of Ten Thouſand. Ballad 
** by C. Dibdin. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1774. 3 

Cœlia; or, The Perjured 
Lower. A Play, by Charles 
Johnſon. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 1733. Unſucceſsful. 

Cælum Britannicum. A 
Maſque, by Thomas Carew, 
4to. 1634. Fhis maſque 
was written at the particular 
command of the king, and 
performed by his majeſty 
and the nobles, at the Ban- 
quetting-houſe at White- 
hall, on Feb. 18, 1633. 

The Coffee-Houſe. Com. 
by the Rev. James Miller. 
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Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo, 
1737. This piece met 
with no kind of ſucceſs, 
from a ſuppoſition, that Mrs. 
Yarrow and her daughter, 
who kept Dick's Coffee. 
Houſe near Temple-Bar, 
and were at that time cele- 
brated toaſts, together with 
ſeveral perſons who fre- 
quented that houſe, were 
intended to be ridiculed by 
the author. 

The Coffee-Houſe ; or, The 
Fair F ugitive. C. tranſlated 
from Voltaire, 8 vo. 1760. 

The C:gee-Houſe Politici- 
an; or, The Tuſtice caught 
in his own Trap. Com. by 
Henry Fielding, 8vo. 1730. 
This play has no very great 
ſhare of merit, yet was per- 
formed with tolerable ſucceſs . 
at the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket. : 

Cola*s Fury; or, Lyren- 
day's Miſery, Tragedy, by 
Henry Burkhead, 4to. 1645. 
The ſubject of this play is 
the Iriſh rebellion which 
broke out in the year 1641, 
but was never acted. 

The Combat of Capps. A 
Maſque, 1582. This piece 
1s very ſcarce. i 

The Combate of Lowe and 
Friendſhip. C. by Robert 
Mead, 4to. 1654. This 
play was preſented, during 
the author's life-time, by- 


the gentlemen of Chriſt- 


Church College, Oxford, 
but was not publiſhed till 
after his deceaſe. 5 
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The Comedy of Errors, by 


William Shakeſpeare, fol. 


1623. This play is found- 
ed on the Mænechmi of Plau- 
tus, tranſlated by W. W. 
4to. 1595. Mr. Steevens 
obſerves, that we find in it 
more intricacy of plot than 
di ſtinction of character; and 
our attention is leſs forcibly 
engaged, becauſe we can 
_ in a great meaſure 
ow the denouement will be 
brought about. Yet the 
poet ſeems unwilling to part 
with his ſubjeR, even in the 
laſt and unneceſſary ſcene, 
where the ſame miſtakes are 
continued till their power of 
affording entertainment is 
entirely loſt. * 

T he Comedy of Errors, al- 
tered from Shakſpeare, by 
Thomas Hull. 'Acted at 
Covent-Carden, 1779. Not 
printed. | 

The Comical Gallant, 
with the Amours of Sir John 
Falftaff. Com. by J. Den- 
nis. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
40. 1702. The — of 
this play lies in Windſor 
park and the town of Wind- 
ſor; and the piece is no 
other than a very indiffe- 
_ alteration of Shak- 

eare's Merry Wiwes © 
Minder. wn o 

The Comical Haſh. Com. 
by the ducheſs of Newcaſtle, 
fol. 1662, 

T he Comical Lowers. Com. 

by C. Cibber, 4to. 1712; 
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ated by ſubſcription at the 

ueen's Theatre in the 
Haymarket. This piece i; 
compoſed of.the comic Epi. 
ſodes of Dryden's Maiden 
Pueen and Marriage à la 

ode joined together : the 
alteration coſt the author, as 
he ſays himſelf (Preface to 
Double Gallant), ſix days 
trouble, and met with a very 
favourable reception. There 
are but fix characters in it; 
and theſe were performed 
by Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs, 


Oldfield, and Mrs. Porter, 


Mr. Wilks, Mr. Booth and 
Mr. Cibber. A tag to the 
fourth a& ſeems pointed at 


the parting of Mone/es and 


Arpaſia in T amerlane, and 
is a humourous picture of 
many ſuch parting ſcenes in 
ſome of our love-ſick tra- 
gedies. 

The Comical Revenge; or, 
Love in a Tub, Com. by 
Sir George Etherege. Att. 
ed at the Duke of York's 
Theatre, 4to. 1669. 4to. 
1689. This comedy has 
generally ſucceeded very 
well upon the ſtage, but 
was laid aſide on account of 
the looſeneſs of its charac- 
ters and expreſſions. 

The Commiſſary. Com. 
by Samuel Foote. Acted 
at the Haymarket, 8vo. 
1765. It was performed 
with ſucceſs. 

The Committee, Com. by 
Sir Robert Howard, fol. 

| 1665. 


665. This comedy, which 
as had the ſecond title of 
T be Faithful Iriſhman added 


o it, was written not long 


”_=_ frer the Reſtoration, and 
17 vas intended to throw an 
the dea of the utmoſt odium on 
* he Round head party and 
** heir proceedings. The 


piece has great merit as 
to the Write xu, yet, from 


OS he drollery e charac- 
* er of [eague, andthe rong 

: icture of ab.urd tanac un, 
— mingled with indecent p11 2. 
— drawn in thoſe of Mr. Day, 


Mrs. Day, and Abdel, 1 
even now, when every ipark 
of party fire, as to that part 
ot the Engliſh hiſtory, is ab- 
ſolutely extinct, has eſtab- 


_ liſhed itſelf as a ſtandard act- 
1 ing comedy, and conſtantly 

* 5 leaſure in the repre- 

ch gives plea p 


ſentation. 

The Committee Man Cur- 
ried, Com. in two Parts, 
by S. Sheppard, 4to. 1647. 
A piece diſcovering the cor- 
ruption of committee- men 
and exciſe- men; the unjuſt 


has ſufferings of the Royal party; 

_ the deviliſh hypocriſy of the 

but Roundheads ; the revolt for. 

, of gain of ſome miniſters. Not 

" without pleaſant mirth and 
variety, 

* A Commonwealth of Wo- 


men. A Play, by 'Thomas 
Durfey. 
atre Royal, 4to. 1086, 'This 
play is borrowed from 
Fletcher's Sea Voyage, and is 
very indifferently executed. 
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The Compromiſe; or, Faults 
on both Sides. Com. by Mr. 
Sturmy, 8vo. 1723. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
Comm. A Maſque, by 
Dr. Dalton. Acted at Dru- 
ry-Lane, 8vo. 1738. This 
piece 1s a very judicious al. 


- teration of Milton's Maſque. 


at Ludlow-caſtle, wherein it 
is rendered much more fit 
for the ſtage by the intro- 
duction of many additional 
ſongs, moit of them Milton's 

„n, of part of the Allegro 
of the i2me author, and 
other paſſages from his dif- 
ferent works, ſo that he has 
rather reſtored Milton to 


himſelf than altered him. 


Comus. Maique. Altered 
from Milton, by George 
Colman. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1772. 

T he Conceits, A Play, by 
R. Marriot, 1653. Not 
printed, 

The Confederacy. . Com. 
by Sir J. Vanbrugh. Acted 
at the Haymarket, 4to. 
1705. This is a very plea- 
ſing comedy, and full of bu- 
ſineſs; the characters are 
natural, and although tkere 
may ſeem ſomewhat impro- 


bable in the affair of Dick, 


and Braſs, yet, as many 
ſtrange things are undoubt- 
edly done in the fortune- 
hunting ſcheme, it can 
ſcarcely be deemed impoſ- 
fible ; the language is pleaſ- 

gs 
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ing, and the plot of the 


two wives againſt their huſ- 
bands well conceived and 
admirably executed. It is 
not, however, to be re- 
garded as the chef d oeuvre 
of this witty and ingenious 
author. 

Dye Confecerates. A farce, 
by Joſeph Gay. 8 vo. 1717. 
This piece is written in 
rhyme, and although the 
name put to it is a fictitious 
one, contains a conſiderable- 
ſhare of humour. It is a 
very ſevere ſatire on a farce 
written in confederacy by 
the three. great geniuſes, 
Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot, 
called Three Hours after 
Marriage, which juſtly met 
with univerſal diſapproba- 
tion. The real author of 
this farce (which was never 
acted) was Captain John 
Durant Breval, whom, on 
this account, Mr. Pope has 
thought proper to laſh, as 
he did every one whom he 
either diſliked or feared, in 
the Dunciad. 

The Confycte of Conſci- 
ence, Contaninge a moſt 
lamentable example of the 
dolefull deſperation of a 
miſerable worldlinge, term- 
ed by the name of Philo- 
logus, who forſooke the 
trueth of God's Goſpel, for 
feare of the loſſe of lyfe, 
and worldly goods. By Na- 
thaniel Woodes, miniſter in 
Norwich. 4to. 1581. 
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The Connaught Wife, T. 
of two acts, performed at 


Smock-Alley, Dublin, 8vo. 


1767. 
Type Connoifſeur, or Every 
Man in his Folly. A Come- 


dy, by Mr. Conolly. Act- 


ed at Drury-Lane, 8vo, 
1736. This play is intend. 
ed to anſwer the ſame kind 
of purpoſes of ridicule with 
Shadwell's Virtugſo, and 
Foote's farce of T a/te, but is 
indifferently executed, and 
ow with little ſucceſs, N 
he Conqueſt of China 
the Cams e by 
E. Settle, Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1676. 
This play is written in he- 
roic verſe, and the plot 
founded on hiftory. 

Conqueſt of Granada, 
Tragedy, in two parts, by ], 
Dryden. Acted at the The- 
atre-Royal, 4to. 1672.— 
Theſe two plays met with 
great ſucceſs when perform- 
ed; on which account, as 
it ſhould feem, Langbaine, 
who is ever ſtrongly preju- 
diced againſt this prince of 
Engliſh poets, has taken 
amazing pains to point out 
how much he has borrowed 
for the forming of theſe pieces 
from the celebrated ro- 
mances of Almahide, Grand 
Cyrus, Ibrahim, and Guz- 
man. Yet ſurely this envy 
was entirely unneceſſary, 
ſince, as the plot of the 
piece is built on hiſtory, it 

ſhould 
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ould rather be eſteemed 
a merit, than a bl-miſh 
the author, that he has, 
ke an induſtrious bee, col- 
>Red his honey from all the 


d the field he was traverſing, 
hether the more cultivated 
nes of ſerious, or the 
ilder of romantic hiſtory. 
hey are, however, written 

a manner ſo different 
rom the preſent taſte, that 
Y have been long laid 


ide. 
The Conqueſt of Spain. T. 
to. 1705, Adted at the 
Queen's Theatre in the Hay- 
arket. Scene Spain. It 
as written by Mrs. Pix. 
The Conqueſt of Canada ; 
„ The Late Fa uebec. 
iſtorical Tragedy of five 
s, by George Cockings, 
0. 1766. 
T he Conſcions Lovers. C. 
Sir Richard Steele. Act- 
| at Drury-Lane, 8vo, 
721. The general deſign 
this celebrated comedy 
taken from the Andria of 
erence; but the author's 
incipal intention in the 
Writing it was, to introduce 
e very fine ſcene in the 
urth act between youn 
vil and Myrtle, which 


e folly of duelling, and the 
ſurdity of what is falſely 
lied the point of honour ; 
d in this particular me- 


t the play would probably 


oiceſt lowers which adorn- 


ts forth, in a ſtrong light, 
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have ever ſtood foremoſt, 
had not that ſubje& been 
ſince more amply and com- 
pletely treated by the admi- 
rable author of Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, in the affair be- 
tween that truly accompliſh. 
ed gentleman and Sir Har- 
grave Pollexfen. See Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, vol. I. 
and II. 

The Conſpiracy. Tra. by 
Henry Killigrew, 4to. 1638. 
This piece was intended for 
the entertainment of the 
king and queen at Vork 
Houſe, on occaſion of the 
nuptials of lord Charles 
Herbert with lady Mary 
Villiers; and was after- 
wards acted on the Black- 
Fryars ſtage. It was written 
at ſeventeen years of age; 
and the commendation be- 
ſtowed on it by Ben Jon- 
ſon and lord Falkland cre. 
ated the author ſome envy 
among his contemporaries, 
The edition akvve-menti- 
oned 1s a ſurreptitious one, 
publiſhed while Killigrew W- 
was abroad, and without 
his knowledge or conſent, 
He afterwards, however, 
gave the world a more ge- 
nuine one, in fol. 1653; 
but was ſo much aſhamed of 
this firſt edition, that, to 
prevent its being known to 


be the ſame piece, he alter- 
ed the name of it to Pallan- 


tus and Eudora, which 


therefore we would recom- 
| mend 
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mend to the reader. 'The 
ſcene lies in Crete. 

The Conſpiracy; or, The 
Change of Government. 
by Whitaker. Acted at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1680. Scene Turkey. 
Conſpiracy and T ragedy of 
Charles Duke of Byron, Mar- 
Jhal of France, "Two Plays, 
by George Chapman. Acted 
at Black-Fryars, 4to. 1608, 
4to. 1625. Thele pieces 
are both founded on hiſtory, 
The Conſpirators. A Tra- 
gi-comic Opera, as it was 
acted in England and Ire- 
land without applauſe, 8vo. 
1749. | 
The Conſtant Couple; or, 
A Trip to the Jubilee. C. 
by G. Farquhar. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1700. 
This is a very genteel, live- 
ly, and entertaining piece; 
it met with great ſucceſs at 
its firſt — 1 — and is 
always well received when- 
ever it is repzeſented. It 
has been ſaid, dat the author 
in his principal character of 
Sir Harry Wildair, meant 
to preſent the public with 
his on portrait: but as the 
ſame has alſo been ſurmiſed 
with regard to his Captain 
Plume, and his young Mira- 
bel, we cannot help making 
one.remark on this opinion, 
which we think muſt do ho- 
nour to the author, viz. 
that ſuck a general belief 
could ariſe from nothing but 
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and rules of action, as to 
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that reſemblance, which C 
muſt have been apparent to W 
thoſe who knew him, be. th 
tween him and theſe elegant th 
and pleafing characters. For of 


it is ſcarcely to be imagin- 
ed, that a man of the gene. 
rous, open, familiar, and 
diſſipated caſt of character 
that ſuch a reſemblance im- 
plies him to have been, 
could be ſo much of an ego- 
tiſt as intentionally to make 


himſelf the principal in eve. by 
ry piece he ſent into the 1 
world; and yet it is, per- Pl 


haps, ſcarcely poſſible for 
any writer, who 1s to dray 
characters in real and fami- 
liar life, not to throw into 
that which he intends to 
render moſt amiable and 
important ſo much of his 
own principles, opinions, 


render a reſemblance appa- 
rent to thoſe who are fami- 
har with his complexion of 
mind and general turn of 
character. Of this we have 
numerous inſtances, in wri- 
ters of other-kinds than the 


dramatic; Fo/eph Andrews, Cc 
om Jones, and Captain E( 
Booth, have been ever ac- 
knowledged as the charac- Fn 
ters of their ingenious au- Ce 
thor ; nor can any one deny 4t 
a ſimilarity between Sir W 
Charles Grandiſen and his 
eſtimable author, Li 
Conſtantine, Trag. by A 


Phil. Francis, 8vo. 1754 
Covent- 
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Covent - Garden, It met 
with very bad ſucceſs, al- 
though not by many degrees 
the worſt of the productions 
of that ſeaſon. 2 

Conftanline the Great; or, 
The Tragedy of Love, by 
N. Lee. AQed at the The- 
atre Royal, 4to. 1684. The 
ſcene of this play is laid in 
Rome, and the plot founded 
on real hiſtory. 

The Conſtant Maid. C. 
by J. Shirley, 4to. 1640. 
The greateſt part of this 
play is borrowed from others. 

De Conſtant Nymph ; or, 
The Rambling Shepherd. A 
Paſtoral. Acted at the 
Duke's 'Theatre. Anonym. 
4to. 1678, This piece was 
written by a perſon of qua- 
lity, who tells us (as moſt 
authors, whoſe pieces do not 
ſucceed, are deſirous of find- 
ing out any other cauſe for 
their failure than want of 
merit) that it ſuffered much 
through the defects of ſet- 
ting it off when it came upon 
the ſtage. The ſcene is Lu- 
cia in Arcadia. 

The Contending Brothers. 
Com. by Henry Brooke, 
Eſq. 8vo. 1778. Not ated. 

The Contented Cuckold ; 
or, The Woman's Advocate. 
Com. by Reuben Bourne, 
4to. 1692. Scene London. 
Was never acted. - 

The Contention betaveene 
Liberalitie and Prodigalitie. 
A pleaſant comedie oy 
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before her Majeſtie, 4to. 
1602. This piece is anony- 
mous, | 
The Contention between 
York and Lancaſter, with 
the tragical Death of the 
good Duke Humphry, &c. in 
two parts, 4to. 1600. There 
is very little difference be- 
tween this and Shakſpeare's 
ſecond part of Henry VI. 
Contentions fer Honour and 
Riches, A Maſque, by ]. 
Shirley, 4to. 1633. 
Contention of Ajax and 
Ulyſſes for the Armour of 
Achilles. An Interlude, 8vo. 
1659. The plan taken from 
the 13th book of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes. 
The Contra 7. Com. of 
two acts, by Dr. Thomas 
Franklin, performed at the 
Haymarket, 8vo. 1776.— 
This is a poor performance, 
aud met with no ſucceis. 
The Contra. This play 
was written by Drs. Benja- 
min and John Hoadly, . and 
acted at Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
1731. It was performed 
five times in the month of 
May, but was never print- 
ed. The plan of it was a 
rehearſal of two modern 
plays, a tragedy and a co- 
medy. and was intended to 
ridicule the then living 
poets, among ' whom we 
find, by the Grub-ftreet 
Journal, Mr. Thomſon, au- 
thor of the Seaſons, was to 
be numbered. At the de- 
| ſire 


* 
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fire of biſhop Hoadly it was 
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ſuppreſſed, and oy ſcrap 
ot r, copy, and parts, 
— — by Mr. Rich. and 
reſtored to the authors. Mr. 
Fielding availed himſelf af- 
terwards of the ſame deſign 
in his celebrated and 2 
performance, called Pa/- 
quin, | | 
The Contretems ; or, Rival 
Queens. 
it was lately acted with great 
applauſe at Heidegger's pri- 
vate Theatre near the * 
market. Anonymous. 4to. 
1727. This piece was ne- 
ver intended for public re- 
preſentation, but was writ- 
ten only in ridicule of the 
confuſion which at that time 
reigned in the King's The- 
atre in the Haymarket, in 
eonſequence of the conteſts 
for ſuperiority between two 
celebrated Italian fingers, 
Signora Fauſtina and Sig- 
riora Cuzzoni. 

Dye Contrivances; or, 
More Ways than One. Farce, 
by Harry Carey. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 12mo. 1715. 
This is a very entertaining 
piece, had good ſucceſs at 
its firſt appearance, and ſtill 
continues to be well re- 
ceived. 3 

= The Convent of Pleaſure. 
Com. by the 

Newcaſtle, 1668. This is 
one among many of the 
pieces of this voluminous fe- 


male author, which have ne- 


A ſmall farce, as . 


ucheſs of 
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ver been performed, and 


perhaps very ſeldom read. 


The Cooper. A Muſical 
Entertainment ; acted at the 
Haymarket, 8vo. 1772. 

7 he Coguet; or, Te Eng- 
liſo Chevalier. Com. by 
Charles Molloy, 8vo. 1718. 
Acted at the Theatre in 
Lincoln's-Inn:Fields, with 

eat applauſe. 

a G DET Traged Y, by 
W. Shakſpeare, fol. 1623. 
The plot of this play is taken 
from Plutarch's Lite of Co- 


riolanus. Dr. Johnſon ſays, 


it is one of the moſt amuſing 
of our author's performan- 
ces: *The old man's mer- 


-riment in Menonius ; the 


lofty lady's dignity in Vo- 
lumnia ; the bridal modeſty 
in Virgilia; the patrician 


and military haughtineſs in 


Coriolanus; the plebeian 
malignity and tribunitian 


inſolence in Brutus and Si- 
.cinius ; make a very pleaſ- 


ing and intereſting variety; 
and the various revolutions 
of the hero's fortune fill the 


mind with anxious curioſity. 


There is perhaps too much 
buſtle in the firſt act, and 
too little in the laſt.“ 
Coriolanus, Trag. by ]. 
Thomſon. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 8vo. 1748. 
This picee, though it is far 
from being capital, has 


ſome degree of merit. Our 


pleafing poet's principal me- 
rit not lying in the dramatic. 
way; 


C O 
way; and this, though the 


=> lait, being far from the belt 
fical of his works, even vu that 
it the way; we cannot pay any very 


exal:ed complimeats to the 


iece. The ſtyle of it is, 
bug x [ike the reſt of the author's 
Wy | writings, ill calculated to 
$7 « excite the paſſions, Dr. 


dy was, by the zeal of Sir 
George Lyttleton, brought 


5 bo upon the ſtage for the benefit 
*r of Thomſon's family, and 
Co recommended by a prologue, 
I 1 which Quin, who had long 
de lied wich him in fond inti- 
* macy, ſpoke in ſuch a man- 
* ner as ſnewed him to be, on 


that occaſion, no actor. The 


nevolence is very honourable 
to 
to have delivered Thomſon, 
then known to him only for 
his genius, from an arreſt, 
by a very conſiderable pre- 


ſent ; and its continuance is 1766. 
eaſ- honourable to both; for Covent-Garden. C. by 
55 friehdſhip is not always the Thomas Nabbes, 4to. 1638. 
ons ſequel of obligation. By This piece was firſt per- 
the this tragedy a conſiderable formed in 1632, but was 
ity. ſum was raiſed, of which not printed till the time a- 
uch part diſcharged his debts, bove- mentioned. 
and and the reſt was remitted to Covent - Garden Needed; 

his ſiſters. | or, The Middleſex Fuſtice of 
J. Coriclanus ; or, The Re- Peace. Com. by R. Broome, 
* man Maron. Trag. by T. B8vo. 1659. 
48. Sheridan. Acted at Co- The Covent-Garden Tra- 
far vent-Garden, 8 vo. 1755. gedy. Farce, by H. Field- 
has This piece was compoſed ing. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
Jur from the two former plays 8vo. 1733. This is a bur- 


by Shakſpeare and Thom- 


1 


Johnſon obſerves this trage- 


commencement of this be- 


Quin; who is reported 
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ſon, and, being a ſplendid 
ovation, had ſome ſucceſs. 

T he Corniſh Comedy. Act- 
ed at the Theatre in Dorſet- 
Gardens, 4to. 1696. Scene 
Cornwall. 

The Corniſh Squire. C. 
by Sir John Vaaburgh, Con- 
greve, and Walſh. Acted 
at the Haymarket, 1706. 
This is founded on the Sieur 
Pourceaugnac of Mohere. . 

The Coronation. Tr. C. 
by J. Shirley, 4to. 1640. 
Scene Epirus. - 

Corruptions of the Divine 
Laws. . A Dramatic Piece, 
mentioned by biſhop Balein 
the catalogue of his own 
works. 

The Caftly Whore. 
mical Hiſtory, acted by the 
company of Revels. Anon, 
4to. 1633. The ſcene' lies 
in Saxony. 

The Cottagers. Opera, 
by Geo. Savile Carey, 8vo. 


leſque, but not equal to 
D 2 vs tome 


A co- © 
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ſome other pieces of the 
ſame author. 

The Count of Narbonne. 
Tragedy. by Capt. Jephſon. 
Acted at Covent- Garden, 
1781, and very well re- 
ceived, 

The Counterfeit Bride- 
groom; or, The Defeated 
Widew. Com. 4to. 1677. 
This is no other than Mid- 
dleton's No Mit like a Mo- 
man's, printed with a ncw 
title. | | 
 Fhe Counterfeits, Com. 
Acted at the Duke's Thea- 
tre, 4to. 1679. J. Leo- 
nard has been ſuppoſed to be 
the author of this play, 
which is very far from be- 
ing a bad one. The ſcene 
lies in Madrid. 

Counteſs of Saliſbury. T. 
by Hall Hartſon, Eſq. 8vo. 
1767. This play is taken 
from Dr. Leland's Romance, 
called Longſword, Earl of 
Saliſbury. It was firſt ated at 
Dablin, and afterwards a 
the Haymarket. | 
The Country Attorney, C. 

by Mr. Cumberland. AR- 
© ed at the Haymarket, 1787. 
This play has no great ſhare 
of merit. | 

The Country Captain. C. 
by the Duke of Newcaſtle. 
Acted at Black-Fryars, and 
printed at the F 12mo. 


1649. 
The Country Girl, Com. 
oy A. Brewer, 4to. 1649. 
cenes London & Edmonton. 
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The Country Girl. Con 
by David Garrick. Ad 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 176 
This is an alteration ( 
Wycherly's Ceuntry Wi; 
and met with ſome applauy 
The Country Houje. 
by Sir J. Vanbrugh, 125 
1715. A tranſlation fron 
French piece. | 
T he Country Election. 
in two acts, 8vo. 174 
This 1s ſuppoſed to h- 
been written by Dr. Truſſe 
7 he Country Madcap. Fe 
Aced at Covent-Garde 


d nt 
WI 
etc 
1 
rs. 


3772. This is only Fie "T's 
ing's Mi/s Lucy in T own, u 5 
der a different title. ary 
The Countryman, A pl 
written in 1653 ; but pil” _ 
bably not printed. 2 
The Country Wife. * 
Comedy, in two acts, 28 —_ 
is performed at the Ihe : * 
Royal, in Drury-Lane, : * 
tered from Wycherly, 6 you 
1765. 3.5 
Country Innocence; b g 
The Chambermaid tun od A 
QAualer. Com. by | k 
Leonard. Acted at | = 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 16 — 
This is a moit notorious pi bon 
giariſm, being only Bre = 
er's Country Girl reprint 4 5 
The Country Loſſes; d = 
The Cuftom of the Man —_ 
Com. by Charles John * q 
Actedat Drury-Lane, 120 1 
1715. This is A very d aſid 
and entertaining comed wh 


and conſiſts of two ſepa 


C O 


d independent plots, one 
which is borrowed from 
etcher's Ce of the 
PUNT) 3 th2 other from 
rs. Behn's C::y HMireis, 
id what the ſtole it from, 
2. Middleton's Mad World 
Mafters, It ſtill ſtands 
n the liſt of actiug plays. 

The Country Mate. Com. 
y Thomas Dogget, 4to. 
695. This play was acted 
ith applauſe at Lincoln's- 
an-Fields; and has ſince 
deen reduced into a ballad- 


. Vo 

* arce, by the name of Flo- 

Fiel a; or, Hob in the Well. 

wn, U The Country Wedding aud 
eimmington. 7 ragi- 

Apl omi-paitoral farcical Opcrz, 

ut p by Eſſex Hawker, 8vo. 


729, acted at Drury-Lane. 
his piece is only one long 
cene on a bank near the 
hames* fide at Fulham, 
vith twenty-five airs in it, 
after the manner of Toe 
B. gars Opera. 

Toe Country Wife. Com. 
by William Woycherly. 
cted at the Theatre Royal, 
4t0. 1675, This comedy 
contaias great wit, high cha- 
racter, and manly nervous 
language and ſentiment; 
yet, on account of the looſe- 


inte 1 

15 nels in the character of Hor- 
Man ner and other of the perſon- 
holly ages, it was ſor ſome time, 


and had it not been altered, 
muſt have been totally laid 
aſide. The laſt performer, 
whg excelled in the charac- 
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ter of Pinch tie, was the 
late Mr. Quin. 

The Couragious Turk; or, 
Aunrath I. Tra. by Tho. 
Goff, 4 o. 1632, 8vo. 1656. 
The plot from the Hiſtories 
of the Turkiſh Empire, in 
the reign of Amurath. 

The Court Beggar. Com. 
by Richard Broome. Acted 


-at the Cockpit, 1632, and 


printed 8vo. 1653. 

The Court of Alexander. 
Opera, by Alex. Stevens. 
Atted at Covent-Garden, 
8vo. 1770. 

The Court Lady; or, Ca- 
auet's Surrender. Comedy. 
Anonym. 8vo. 1730. 
play has very little merit, 
either 1n plot, language, or 


character. 


Ceurt Medley; or, Marri- 
age by Proxy. A ballad Ope- 
ra, cf three acts, 8vo. 1733. 

The Court Secret. Tragi- 
Com. by james Shirley, 
8vo. 1653. This play was 
never acted. IJ he ſcene lies 
at Madrid. 

Couriſpip-à -- la- Mode. C. 
by David Craufurd. Acted 
at Drury - Lane, 4to. 
1700. 1 

The Coxcomb. Comedy, 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
fol. 1647. This play has 
at times been revived and 
acted with ſucceſs. 

The Cexcombs. A Farce, 
by Francis Gentleman, act- 
ed but one night at the Hay- 
market in 1771. 

The 


This 
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The Coxeners. A Com. 
in three acts, by Samuel 
Foote. Firſt ated at the 
Haymarket in 1774. One 
character in the piece (that 


of Mrs. Simony) was de- 


ſigned as a vehicle for ſatire 
on the late Dr. Dodd. As 
ſome apology for Mr. 
Foote's ſtage ridicule, we 
may obſerve, that he rare- 
ly pointed it at any perſons 
who either met with public 
reſpect, or deſerved to meet 
8 
Craſtie Cromwell; or, 
Oliver ordering our new 
State. Tragi-Com. Where- 
in is diſtouned the traiter- 
es Uudertakings and Pro- 
ceerlings of the ſaid Nol and 
Lis levelling Grew ; written 
by Mercurius Melancholi- 
cus, and printed in 4to. 
1648. 
The Craft of Rhetoric. 
Of this piece we ſhall give 
the full title as follows; 4 
newe Cemmodye in Engliſh 
din Maner of an Enterlude ) 
ryght elygant and „ 
Craft of Rethoryk (wherein 
is ſhewed and deſcrybyd as 
well the bewte and good pro- 
pgertes of Women as their 
<vyces and evyl Condicion) 
evith a moral ecnclufion and 
exhcrtacyon to Verteau. Lon- 
don, printed by John Rafte!l, 
4to. without date. This 
play is in metre, and in the 
old black letter. 

The Crafi/man ; or, Veel - 


ull of 
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ly Journalift. A Farce, 8vs; 
1728. This piece was not 
intended for the ſtage, but 
is a banter on the paper of 
that title. 

Creuſa, Queen of Athens, 
Trag. by W. Whitehead. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1754. This play was found- 
ed on the Jon of Euripides; 
but the plot is extremely 
heightened, and admirably 
conducted by our author ; 
nor has there, perhaps, ever 
been a more genuine and 
native ſimplicity introduced 
into dramatic writing, than 
that of the youth Ilyſſus, 
bred up in the ſervice of the 
Gods, and kept unacquaint- 
ed with the vices of man- 
kind, | ; 

The Critic ; or, A Trage- 
day Rebearſed. Farce, by 
Richard Brinſley Sheridan, 
'Eſq. Acted at Drury-Lane, 

1779. Not printed. The 
driſt of this performance, 
which abounds with eaſy 
wit, unaffected humour, 
and judicious ſatire, is per- 
haps in general miſunder- 
ſtood It might not have 
been written with the ſingle 
view of procuring full houtes 
during its own run, but as 
a crafty expedient to banyh 
empty ones on future occa- 
ſions. In ſhort, it is to be 
regarded in the light of an 
advertiſement publiſhed by 
the manager of Drury-Lane, 
ſignifying his wiſh that no 

more 
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more modern tragedies may be 
offered for repreſeatation at 
his theatre. It has already 
acted as a cauſtic on the au- 
thor of Zoraida, whoſe piece 
immediately followed in the 
ſame ſeaſon, We hear in- 
deed that our Cambridge 
Quixote imputes all his ſuf- 
ferings to the magic of the 
fell enchantreſs Tilburina. 
Let not however this cir- 
cumſtance diſcourage writ- 


ers of real genius and judg- 


ment. Ludicrous parodies 
or imitations, do no injury 
to originals of ſterling me- 
rit. The moſt ſucceſsful 
ridicule could never drive 
our Shakſpeare's phantom 
from the ſtage, though the 
ſpectre raiſed by his would - 
be rival Voltaire, is known 
to have faded long ago at the 
firſt crowing of the cacks of 
criticiſm, 

Crogſus. Trag, by Wm. 
Alexander, earl of Sterling, 


4to. 1604, and fol. 1639. 


This is the moſt affecting of 
all our author's pieces, The 
plot is borrowed from He- 
rodotus, Juſtin, and Plu- 
tarch, with an epiſode in 
the fifth at from Xeno- 
phon's Cyropaideia. The 
{ſcene lies in Sardis. 
Cromwell, Lord Thomas. 


Hiſtorical Play, 4to. 1613. 


This drama is in all the Ca- 
talogues ſet down to Shak- 
ſpeare ; but Theobald and 
other editors of his works 
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have omitted it, and The 
Puritan, Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre, the Trag. of Locrine, 
the Yorkſhire Tra. Sir Jon 
Oldcaftl:, and the London 
Prodigal. Indeed, all theſe, 
though it is probable front 
ſome beautiful paſſages that 
Shakſpeare may have had a 
hand in them, are on the 
whole too indifferent to be 
received as the genuine and 
entire works of that inimit- 
able genius. 

Croſs Purpoſes. Farce, 
by Mr. Obrien. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1772. 
This 5 had conſiderable 
ſucceſs. | 

The Cruel Brother. Tr. 
by Sir W. Davenant, 4to. 
1630. Preſented at Black- 
Fryars. The ſcene Italy. 

The Cruel Gift ; or, The 
Royal Reſentment. Tra. by 
Mrs. Centlivre. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 12mo. 1717. 
It was the ſecond attem 
made by this lady in the 
tragedy walk, and is far 
from being a bad one. The 
deſign is founded on the 
ſtory of Sigi/munda and 
Guiſcardo, which is to be 
met with in Boccace's 
novels, and a poetical ver- 
ſion of it very finely done 
by Dryden, and publiſhed 
among his fables. . 

The Cruelty of the Spani- 
ards in Peru. Expreſſed 
by inſtrumental _ vocal 


muſic, and by art of per- 
ſ] dee 
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fpefive in ſcenes, by Sir 
William Davenant, &c. re- 
preſented daily at the Cock- 
pit in Prury-Lane, at three 
in the afternoon punctually, 
4to. 1658. 

The Cruſade, Engliſh 
Opera, by Mr. Reynolds. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1790. Vety well received. 

The Cuckold in Conceit. 
Comedy, by Sir John Van- 
brugh. It was acted at the 
Queen's Theatre in the Hay- 
market, 1706. 

Cackold's Haven; or, 
An Alderman no Cunuror, 

dy N. Tate, Farce. Acted 

at Dorſet-Gardens, 4to. 

1085. The plot of this 

piece is borrowed partly 

from Eaftward Hoe, and 

partly from the Devil's an 
A, of Ben. Jonſon. 

The Cunniug Lovers. Ko 

by Robert Broome, 4to. 

1654. This piece was act- 

ed at Drury-Lane with con- 

ſiderable applauſe, and was 

well eſteemed. 'The ſcene 

lies in Verona. 

Toe Cunning Man. A 
Muſical Entertainment, by 
Doctor Burney. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1766. 
'This is a tranſlation of 
Rouſſeau's Devin de Village. 

Cupid and Death. A 
Maſque, by James Shirley, 
4¹0. 1653. | 

Cupid and Wymen. A 
Maſque, by John Hughes, 
$vo. about 1717. 
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Cupid and Pfyche, A 
play by Thomas Hey wood. 
Not printed. 

Cipid's Revenge. Trag. 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Acted by the children of the 
Revels, 4to. 1615. 

Cupia's Revenge. An 
Arcadian Paſtoral, by F. 
Gentleman, AQed at the 
Haymarket, 8vo. 1772. 

A Cure for a Cuckeld. 
Com. by John Webſter and 
W. Rowley, 4to. 1661. 
This play was adted with 
great applauſe, 

A Cure fer a Scolt, Bal- 
lad Opera, by James Worſ- 
dale. Acted at London and 
Dublin, 12mo. 1738. Taken 


from Shakſpeare's Taming 


of the Shrew, 

A Cure for Fealouſy. C. 

by John Carey, 4to. 1701. 
iced at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, 

The Cuſtom of the Coun- 
try. Tragi-Com. by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Fol, 
1647. 

Cutter of Coleman- Street. 
Com. by Abraham Cowley, 
4to. 1663, This play was 
treated an the ſtage with ſe- 
verity, and afterwards cen- 
ſured as a ſatire on the king's 
party. - 
 Cymbeline. Trag. by W. 
Shakſpeare, fol. » The 
plot of this play is taken 
from an old ſtory-book, in- 
tituled, e/tavard for Smelts, 
4to. 1653. Dr. Johnſon 

| obſerves, 
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obſerves, that it has many 
juſt ſentiments, ſome natu- 
ral dialogues, and ſome 
pleaſing icenes, but they 
are obtained at the expence 
of much incongruity. To 
remark the folly of the fic- 
tion, the ahſurdity of the 
conduct, the confuſion of the 
names, and manners of the 
different times, and the 1m- 
poſſibility of the events in 
any ſyſtem of liſe, were to 
waſte criticiſm upon unre- 
ſiting imbecility, upon 
faults too evident for de- 
tection, and too groſs for 
apgravation. 

Cymbeline, Trag. alter- 
ed trom Shakſpeare, by W. 
Hawkins. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1759. This 
is what the title implies, it 
being only fitted to the 
Engliſh ſtage, by removing 
ſome part of the abſurdities 
in point of time and place, 
which the _ rules of dra- 
matic law do not now ad- 
mit with ſo much impunity 
as at the time when the 
original author of Cymbeline 
was living. Thus far our 
predeceſſor; but Juſtice 
obliges us to add, that the 

lay is entirely ruined by 
Mr. Hawkins's unpoetical 
additions and injudicious al- 
terations. It had no ſucceſs 
when performed for a night 
or two at Covent-Garden, 
the hand of the reformer 
having deſtroyed all its 


_ | 
3 of entertainment, 
y diſcarding the part of 
Jachimo, delaying the ap- 
pearance of Polthumus till 
the third act, &c. &c. With 
a few trivial omiſſions, the 
original piece is ſtill a fa- 


Vvourite with the public. 


C;mbeline. Trag. alter- 
ed by David Garrick, Eſq. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 
12mo. 1759. This altera- 
tion, being leſs violent, is 
leſs defective than many 
ſimilar attempts on the 
dramas of Shakſpeare. A 
material fault, however, oc- 
curs in it. By omitting the 
Phyſician's ſoliloquy in the 
firſt act, we are utterly un- 
prepared for the recovery 
of Imogen after ſhe had 
ſwallowed the potion pre- 
pared by her Repmotlier, 
To ſave appearances, this 
ſpeech was inſerted in the 
printed copy, but was never 
uttered onthe ſtage. Ulelets 
as it might be to thoſe who are 
intimately acquainted with 
the piece, it is ſtill neceſſary 
toward the information of a 
common auditor. 

Cymbeline, King of Great- 
Britain, A Tragedy, writ- 
ten by Shakſpeare, with 
ſome alterations by Charles 
Marſh, 8vo. 1755. 

Cymbeline, Tragedy, by 
Henry Brooke, Eiq. 8vo. 
1778. Not acted. This is 
on the ſame ſtory as Shak- 
ſpeare's play. 

Cymon 
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Cymon. Dram. Romance, 
by David Garrick. AQed 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1767. 
It is a wretched production, 
equally devoid of wit, hu- 
mour, and poetry. | 

Cynthia — Enaymion; 
er, The Loves of the Deities. 
Dramatic Op. by T. Dur- 
fey, 4to. 1697. This piece 
was deſigned to be acted at 
court before queen Mary II. 
and after her death was per- 
formed at the Theatre 
Royal, where it met with 
good ſucceſs. The ſtory is 
taken from Ovid's Meta- 
morphoſes, and Pſyche, in 
Apuleius's Golden A/c. 

_  Cynthia's Rewvels; or, The 

Fountain of Self- Lowe. A 
Comical Satire, by Ben 
Jonſon. Acted in 1600, by 
the children of Queen Eli- 
zabeth's Chapel. 

Cynihia's Revenge ; or, 
Menander's Extaſy, by ]. 
Stephens, 4to. 1613. The 
plot is from Lncan's Phar- 
alia and Qvid's Meramor- 
phojes. 
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T\4ME DOBSON; or, 

The Cunning Woman. 
Comedy, by E. Ravenſ- 
croft. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, to. 1684. Tranſ- 
lated from a French come- 
dy, called, La Divinreſt, 
on, Les faux Enchantemens. 
Damned in its repreſenta- 
tion on the London The- 
atre, 
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Cyrus the Great ; or, The 


Tragedy of Love. 
b yt Ban 
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Trag. 

ks. Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 4to. 
1696. This play was at 


firſt forbidden to be acted, 


but afterwards came on, 
and met with very good 
ſucceſs. 

Cyrus. Trag. by John 


Hoole. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1768, with great 


ſucceſs. 

Cytherea; or, The Ena- 
moured Girdle, Com. by ]. 
Smith, 4to. 1677. This 
Play was never acted. 

he Czar of Muſcovy. 5 1. 
by Mrs. Mary Pix, 4to. 
1701. The ſcene Muſcovy. 
It died, in obſcurity, and 


has not been heard of 


ſince. 
The Czar. Comic Op. 


by Mr. O'Keeffe. Acted 


at Covent-Garden, 1790. 
This piece was conſidered 
as a falling-off of this writ- 
er's abilities. 


D A 


Damnation ; or, Hiſſing- 


hot. An Interlude, by C. 


Stuart. Adted at the Hay- 


market, for a benefit, 4 | 


Damen and Phillida. 
Ballad Paſtoral, by Colley 
Cibber, 8vo. 1729. This 
little Farce is entirely ſe- 
lected out of the Lowe in a 
Ridale by the ſame author. 
Notwithſtanding that ow 
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DE 
fell to the ground on the ſe- 
cond night ofits appearance, 
this entertainment was not 
only then extremely ap- 
plauded, but has continued 
ſo to be ever ſince. | 

Damon and Phillida. Al- 
tered from Cibber into a 
Comic Opera, by C. Dib- 
din. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
12mo. 1768. 

The Damoiſelle ; or, The 
New Ordinary, Com. by 
Richard Broome, 8vo. 1635. 
Scene London. 

The Damoiſelles a-la-Mode. 
Comedy, by R. Flecknoe, 
12mo. 1667. The ſcene 
of this play is laid in Paris. 

Daphne and Aminter. C. 
Op. by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vs. 
1765. It is little more than 
The Oracle of Mrs. Cibber, 
with a few ſongs interſperſ- 
A. 

Darius, 'Tr. by the Earl 
of Sterling, 4to. Edin- 
burgh, 1603. This was 
one of his lordſhip's firſt 
performances, and was ori- 
ginally written in a mixture 
of the Scotch and Engliſh 
dialects; but the author 
afterwards not only poliſh- 
ed the language, but even 
very conſiderably altered the 
play itſelf, | 

Darius, King of Perfia. 
Tra. by J. Crowne. Acted 
by their majeſties ſervants, 


-4t0. 1688. | 
The Dead Alive. A F r 
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by John Keefe. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 1781. Not 
minus.” The ſketches of 
character are ſtrongly mark⸗ 
ed; and the incidents, 
though extravagant, are 
within the limits of poflibis 
„ | 
Deaf Indeed. Farce, by 
Mr. Topham. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1780. Not 
printed, by 
The Deaf Lover. Farce, 
by F. Pilon. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 8vo. 1779. 
Death of Dido. A Maſ- 
que, by R. C. 1621. 
The Deaih of Adam. Tr. 
tranſlated from the German 
of Mr. Klopſtock, by Ro- 
bert Lloyd, 12mo. 1763. 
The Death of Bucephalus, 
A Burleſque Trag. by Dr. 
Ralph Schomberg. Acted 
at Edinbaigh, 8vo. 1775. 
The Death of Ceſar. Tr. 
tranſlated from Voltaire, 
and publiſhedin Dr. Frank- 
lin's edition, 12mo. | 
The Death of Dido. Maſ- 
que, by Barton Booth. AR. 
ed 2 Drury-Lane, 8yvo. 
1716. 5 
7 The Debauchte ;, or, The 
Credulous Cuckold,, Com. 
Acted at the Duke's Thea; 
tre, 4to. 1677. Anonym. 
The Debauchtes ; or, The 
Jeſait Caught. Com. by 
H. Fielding. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1733. 
This play is built on the 
ſtory ſo recent at that time of 
6 | Father 


Father Girard and Miſs 
Cadiere, and in it the author 
has by no means ſpared the 
characters of the black - 
hooded gentlemen of that 
reverend tribe. a 
The Deceit. Farce, by 
Henry Norris, 12mo. 1723. 
The Deceit; or, The O/d 
Fox Outwitted, Paſtoral 
Farce, of one act, by J. W. 
As it was deſigned to have 
been acted, 8vo. 1743. 
Printed with a collection of 
Poems, called The Poplar 
Grove; or, The Amuſements 
of a Rural Life. | 
The Deceiver Deceived. 


Com. by Mrs. M. Pix, 4to. 


1698. Acted at the Thea- 
tre in Lincoln's-Inn-Pields. 
There are two dialogues in 
this play, one in the fourth 
act, by Durfey, and the 
other in the laſt, by Mot- 
teux, both ſet to muſic by 
Eccles. Scene Venice. 

Diecetion. Com. ated 
at Drury-Lane, 1784. This 


piece appears to be the early 


and crude production of a 
man of ſome talents, though 
he fable has no novelty to 
recommend it. 
Decius and Paulina, A 
Maſque, by L. Theobald, 
vo. 1718. | | 
be Decey. An Opera, 
by H. Potter. Acted at 
Goodman's-Fields, 1733. 
vo. ; 
Demetrius. Opera, tranſ- 
lated from Metaſtaſio, by 
John Heovle, 8ws. 1768. 
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Demetrius and Marina; 
or, 7he Imperial Impaſter 
and unhappy Heroine. Trag. 
Sold among the books and 
manuſcripts of John War- 
burton, Eſq. about the year 
1759. Not printed. 

Denophoon. Opera, tranſ- 
lated from Meroftafio, by 
John Hoole, 8vo. 1768, 


Deoram Dona. A Maſ. 


que, by Robert Baron, 8vo, 
1648. Performed before 
Flaminius and Clorinda, 
king and queen of Cyprus, 
at their regal palace in Ni- 


coſia. Scene Nicoſia. 


The Depofing and Death e 
Queen or of — 4 
Comic-Trag. Rarce. Ano- 
ny mous, 8 vo. 1736. Acted 
at the New Theatre in the 
Haymarket. The deſign 
of it is founded on an act of 
Parliament, laying an ad- 
ditional duty on the retail- 
ing of ſpirituous liquors of 
any kinds. 

The Deſerwing Favourite, 
N by Lodowick 
Carlell. Scene Spain. This 
piece met with great ap- 


plauſe, and was acted ſeveral 


times before the king and 
deen at Whitehall, and at 
lack-Fryars, 4to. 1629. 
The Deſert Iſland. A 
Dramatic Tale, in three 
acts, by A. Murphy, 8ro. 
1760. This little piece, 
which 1s allied to tragedy, 
although the cataſtrophe of 
it is a happy one, was firſt 
| performed 
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rformed at the Theatre 
oyal in Prury-Lane, on 
the ſame night with the Fay 
to Keep Him, a comedy of 
the ſame number of acts by 
the ſame author. The plan 
of this piece has its original, 
according to the author'sown 
confeſſion, in a little drama 
of a ſingle act, called Lela 
diſabitata ; or, The Uninha- 
bited Iſland, written by the 
Abbe I letaſtaſio. Mr. 
Murphy has greatly ex- 
tended the original, fo that 
the language, in which there 
is a conſiderable ſhare both 
of poetry and pathos, may 


properly be called his own. 


ut the plan being extreme- 
ly ſimple, even for one act, 
and that ſtretched into three 
without the introduction of 
a ſingle incident or epiſode, 
renders it ſomewhat too 
heavy and declamatory to 

ive much pleaſure in a pub- 
ſic repreſentation, though 
it will bear a cloſe examen 
and critique in the cloſet. 
'The ſucceſs of it evinced 
the truth of this obſervation, 
for notwithſtanding the great 
approbation ſhewn to the 


other piece brought on at 
the ſame time, yet even the 


ſprightlineſs of that could 


not ſecure to this a run of 
many nights, after which 


the Way is Keep Him con- 


tinued an acting piece for 


the remainder of that ſea- 
ſon; and, by the addition 
of two new acts afterwards, 
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ſtill ſtands on the ſtock - liſt 
of the theatre, while the 
Deſert Iland became truly 
deſerted, and has never ſince 
been repreſented. 

The Deſerter. Muſical 
Drama, by C.Dibdin. Acted 
at Drury-Lane. 8vo. 1773. 
Taken from a French piece, 
intituled, Le Deſerteur ; and 
* with ſucceſs, 

he Deftrufticn of Jeru- 
ſalem, by Titus —— 
TI in two parts, by 
J. Crowne. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal 4to. 1677. 

T he Deſtruction of Feruſa- 
lem. By Thomas Legge. 
Written in the time of queen 
Elizabeth, and probably 
never printed. 

Deftrufion of Troy, Tr. 
by J. Banks. Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1679. 
This is very far from bein 
a deſpicable piece, althoug 
it met with very indifferent 
treatment from the critics. 

The Deuce is in Him. F. 
by George Colman. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo, 1763. 
The firſt hiat of this piece 
was taken from Marmon- 
tel's T ales, and that part of 
the fable which relates to 
— Florival, from a 

ry originally publiſhed 
in The Brit — 
It met with very great and 
deſerved ſucceſs from the 
public. The plan on which 
this delicate ſatire on plato- 
nic love is founded, has 
been approved by thoſe who 

are 
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are the ſtricteſt advocates 
for morality, in dramatic 
exhibitions. The piece, 
though very ſerious in the 
main, is extremely laugh- 
able in many parts. 

The Devil is an Afr. C. 
by Ben Jonſon. Acted in 
1616, printed fol. 1641. 
Jonſon is certainly but 
little chargeable with bor- 


2 part of his plots, 


yet Winpols giving his 
cloak to #:tz-dorterel for 
leave to court his wife for a 
rom of an hour, ſeems 
ounded on a circumſtance 
of Boccace's Decameron, 
Day 3. Nov. 5. Mrs. Cent- 
livre has made her Sir 
George Airy do the ſame, 


only converting the cloak 


into a purſe of an hundred 


guineas. 
The Devil of a Duke ; or, 


 Trappolin's YVagaries. Bal- 


lad Farce, by R. Druty, 
8vo. 1732. Acted at Drury- 
Lane. 

The Devil's Charter. T. 
by Barnaby Barnes, 4to. 
1607. This tragedy con- 
tains the life and death of 
that moſt execrable of all 
human beings, pope Alex- 
ander VI. 

The Devils Law-Caſe ; 
or, When Women go lo Law, 
the Devil is full of Buſineſs, 


'Tragi-Com. by J. Webſter, 


Ito. 1623. This is a good 
play, and met with ſucceſs. 


The Devil of a Wife ; or, 


trifling, 
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A Comical Transformations 
Farce, by Thomas Jevon. 
Acted at the Theatre Dor- 
ſet-Garden, 4to. 1686, 
Thi: little piece Langbaine 
gives great commendations 
to, aid it met with ſucceſs 
in the repreſentation. 

The Devil to Pay; or, 
The Mie, Metamorphoſed, 
Ballad Farce, by C. Cof- 
fey, 8vo. 1731. This well- 
known little pie te has it- 
ſelf, perhaps, gone through 
as many metamorphoies, 
and had as many hands 
concerned in the fabrication 
of it, as ever clubbed toge- 
ther in a buſiue s of ſo little 
importance. The ground 
work of id, and indeed the 
belt part, is ſelected from a 
farce of three acts, written 
by Jevon the player. One 
theatrical anecdote, how- 
ever, muſt not be omitted in 
our mention of this piece, 
which is, to the part of Nell 
the great Mrs. Clive owed 
the riſe of her juſtly eſta- 
bliſhed reputation, that be- 
ing the firſt tiling ſhe was 
ever taken any conſiderable 
notice of in, which occa- 
fioned her ſalary, then but 
to be doubled: 
Harper, who played Fe6- 
Jon, had alſo his falary 
rarſed, from the merit he 
ſhewed in the performance. 

The Devil upon Two 
Sticks; or, The _ 
Beau. Ballad Farce, by C. 


offey, 


DI 
Coffey, 1744. This was 
ated one night only, at 
Shepheard's-Wells, May- 
Fair, 

The Devil upon Two 
Sticks, Com. by Samuel 


Foote. Acted at the Hay- 


market, 1768. Printed in 
8vo. 1778. This was one 
of the moſt ſucceſsful of Mr. 
Foote's performances ; but 
though fraught with wi', 
humour, and ſatire of the 
moſt pleaſant and inoffen- 
five kind, yet ſeems to have 
ſunk into the grave of its 
ingenious author. | 

Dido, Queen of Carthage. 
Trag. by Chriſtopher Mar- 
low and Thom. Naſh. Act- 
ed by the children of her 
majeſty's chapel, 4to. 1594. 
This play is uncommonly 
ſcarce. 

Dido. Trag. in imita- 
tion of Shakſpeare's ſtyle, 
by Joſeph Reed. Acted at 


Drury-Lane,, 1767. Not 


printed. 

Dido, Com. Opera, by 
Thomas Bridges. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 8vo. 1771. 

Diaclefian ; or, T he Pro- 
phete/ſs, Dram. Opera, by 
Tho. Betterton, 4to. 1690. 

Dione. Paſtoral, by John 
Gay, printed in his Poems, 
4to. 1720. This piece, ſays 
Dr. Johnſon, 1s a counter- 
part to Amynta and Paſtor 
Fido, and other trifles of the 
ſame kind, eaſily imitated, 
and unworthy of imitation. 
What the Italians call Co- 
medies, from a happy con- 
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cluſion, Gay calls a Trage- 
dy, from a mournful event ; 
but the ſtyle of the Italians 
and of Gay is equally tra- 
gical. There is ſomethin 
in the poetical Arcadia fo 
remote from known reality 
and ſpeculative poſſibility, 
thac we can never ſupport 
its repreſentation through a 
long work. A paſtoral of 
a hundred lines may be en- 
dured ; but who will hear of 
ſheep and goats, and myrtle 
bowers and purling rivulets, 
through five acts? Such 
ſcenes pleaſe barbarians in 
the dawn of literature, and 
children in the dawn of life ; 
but will be for the moſt part 
thrown away, as men grow 
wiſe, and nations grow 


-learned. 


T he Diſappointed Coxcomb. 
C. by Bartholomew Bour- 
geois, 8vo. 1768. | 

The Diſappointment ; or, 
The Mother in Faſhion, C. 
by Thomas Southerne. Act- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1684. The ſcene lies. 
in Florence, and part of the 
plot is taken from the Curi- 
ous Impertinent in Don Quix- 
ote. 
* The Diſappointment. Bal- 
lad Op. by J. Randal. Act- 
ed at the Haymarket, 8vo. 
1732. 

The Diſco very. A Com. 
by Mrs. Sheridan, acted at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury- 
Lane, 1763, 8 vo. This 
original compoſition was re- 
ceived with uncommon ap- 

. plauſe 


D2 
plauſe. It is a very moral, 
ſentimental, yet entertain- 
ing performance: 

The Dijcoverxy, Com. 
tranſlated from Plautus, by 
R. Warner, 8vo. 1773. 

The Dijgnije, A Dram. 
Novel, 2 vols. 12mo. 1771. 

The Diſobedient Child. 
A pretty and merry Iater- 
lude, by Thomas Ingeland, 
Atto. without date. This 
author lived in the time of 
queen Elizabeth; and his 
piece is written in verſe of 
ten ſyllables, and printed in 
the old black letter. 

The Diſembled Wanton ; 
or, My Sen get Money. C. 
by Leonard Welſted. Acted 
at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
8vo. 1726. This is an en- 
tertaining comedy, and met 
with tolerable ſucceſs. 
Diſſipation. Comedy, by 
M. P. Andrews. Aged at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1781. 
This play was borrowed 
from Garrick's Bon Ton, and 
ſeveral other pieces ; but 
has nothing very great to 
recommend it. 

The Dtrafed State. Tr. 
by J. Tatham, written in 
1641, 4to. 

Diſtreſs upon Diſtreſ5 ; or, 
Tragedy in true Taſte, An 
Heroi - comi- parodi - tragi- 
farcical Burleſque, in two 
acts, by George Alexander 
Stevens, 8vo. 1752. This 
piece was never performed 


nor intended ſor the ſtage, 
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but 1s only a banter on the 
bombaſt language and inex- 
tricable diſtreſs aimed at 
by fomec ef our tragedy writ- 
ers. 

The Diftreſt Mother. T. 
by Ambroſe Philips. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, and 
printed in 4to. 1712. This 
play is little more than a 
tranſlation ſrom the Andrc- 


mague of Racine. It is, 


however, very well tranſlat- 
ed, the poetry prongs and 
the ineidents of the ſtory ſo 
affecting, that although it 
is, like all the French tra- 
gedies, rather too heavy 
and declamatory, yet it 
never fails bringing tears 
into the eyes of a ſenſible 
audience; and will, per- 
haps, ever continue to be a 
ſtock play on the liſts of the 
theatres. 'The original au- 
thor, however, has deviat- 
ed from hiſtory, and Philips 
likewiſe followed his ex- 
ample, in making Hermione 


kill herſelf on the body of 


Pyrrhus, who had been flain 
by her inſtigation ; whereas, 
on the contrary, ſhenot only 
ſurvived, but became wife to 
Oreſtes, How far the Licen- 
tia poetica will authorize 
ſuch oppoſitions to well- 
known facts of hiſtory, is, 
however, a-point which we 
have no time at preſent to 
enter into a diſquiſition in 
regard to. 


r. Johnſon obſerves that 
„ ſuch 


ſuch 
eam 
the 

exer 
mot 
fore 
pla) 
inde 
vote 


„ 
fuch a work requires no un- 
eommon powers; but that 
the friends of Philips 
exerted every art to pro- 
mote his intereſt, Be- 
fore the appearance of the 
play a whole Spectator, none 
indeed of the beſt, was de- 
voted to its praiſe ; while it 
yet continued to be acted, 
another Spe&ator was writ- 
ten, to tell what impreſſion 
it mace upon Sir Roger de 
Coverley ; and on the firſt 
night a ſelect audience, ſays 
Pepe, was called together 
to applaud it. 

It was concluded with the 
molt ſucceſsful epilogue that 


was ever yet ſpoken on the 


Engliſh theatre. The three 
firlt nights it was received 
twice; and not only conti- 
nued to be demanded 
through the run, as it is 
termed, of the play, but 
whenever it is recalled to 
the ſtage, where by peculiar 
fortune, though a copy from 
the French, it yet keeps its 
place, the epilogue is ill 
ſpoken. It was printed in 
the name of Budgel, but is 
known to have been the 
work of Addiſon. 

The Diftreſt Wife. C. by 
J. Gay, 8vo. 1743. This 
piece was deſigned by its 
author for the ſlage, and 
entirely finiſhed before his 
death. It is, however, far 
ſrom being equal to the ge- 
zerality of his writings, 
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The Ditreft Wife. Com. 
altered from Gay. Adted 
at Covent-Garden, 1772, 
for the benefit of Mrs. Lei- 
ſingham. | 

be Diverſicns of the Morn- - 
ing. Farce, by Samuel 
Foote. Aged at Drury- 
Lane, 1768. Not printed 

The Divine Comedian 3 
or, The Right of Plays, 1m- 


proved in a facred Tragi 


Com. by Richard 'Tuke, 
4to. 1672. This play is on 
a religious ſubject, and we 
imagine was never acted. 

The D:iwerce. Farce, by 
Mr. Jackman, acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1781. This 
farce afforded much laughs - 
ter; and, as far as the aim 
of the ridicule is in queſtion, 
the author is entitled to ap- 
plauſe. | 

The Doating Lovers; or, 
The Libertine Tan d. Com. 
by Newburgh Hamilton, 
12mo. 1715. Acted at Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields. Scene 
London. 

Doctor Fauftur's Tragical 
Hiſtory, by Chriſtopher 
Marlow, 4to. 1604. 

Doctor Fauſtus, Life and 
Death of, with the Humour 
of Harlequin andScaramouch, 
as they were aQ:d by Mr. 
Lee and Mr. Jevon. Farce, 
by W. Mountford ; acted at 
the Queen's Theatre in 
Dorſet-Gardens, and reviv- 
ed at the Theatre in Lin- 
coln's-lan-fields,4to. 1097. 

Dectar 
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Doctor Laſt in his Chariot. 
Com. by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
8yo. 1769. This is a tranſ- 
lation of Moliere's Malade 
Inaginaire. 

The Doctor and Apothe- 
cary. Muſical Entertain- 
ment. Performed at Drury- 
Lane, 1788. The Songs 


and Muſic have much me- 


rit, and were well received. 

Don Carlos, Prince of 
_ Tragedy, by Tho. 

tway. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1676. 

Don Garcia of Navarre; 
or, T he Fealous Prince, a 
tranſlation from Moliere by 
Orell. 

T he Comical Hiſtory of Don 
Quixote. By Thomas Dur- 
fey ; acted at Dorſet Gar- 
dens, 4to. 1694. 

Don Quixote in England. 
Cam. by. H. Fielding, 
8vo. 1733. Acted at the 
Little Theatre in the Hay- 
market, with ſucceſs. . 
Don Sancho; or, The Stu- 
dent's Whim, Ballad Op. 
in three acts, with Miner- 
va's Triumph. A Maſque, 
by Elizabeth Boyd, 8vo. 
1739+ 

Den Saverio. Muſical 
Drama; acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1750. The 
muſic by Dr. Arne, who 
alſo probably wrote the 
words. . * 

Dan Sebaſtian, Xing e 
Portugal. T1 by J. — #4 
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Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1690, 4to. 1692. 'This 
is commonly (as Dr. John- 
ſon obſerves) eſteemed ei- 
ther the firſt or ſecond of 
Dryden's dramatic per- 
formances. It is too long 
to be all aged, and has 
many characters and man 
incidents; and though it is 
not without ſallies of frantic 
dignity, and more noiſe 
than meaning, yet as it 
makes approaches to the 
oſſibilities of real life, and 
as ſome ſentimeats which 
beam a ſtrong impreſſion, 
it continued long to attract 


attention, Amidſt de dil- 


treſſes of princes, and the 
viciſſitudes of empire, are 
inſerted ſeveral ſcenes which 
the writer intended for co- 
mic ; but which, I ſuppoſe, 
that age did not much com- 
mend, and this would not 
endure. There are, how- 
ever, paſſages of excellence 
univerſally acknowledged ; 
the diſpute and the recon- 
ciliation of Dorax and Se- 
baſtian has been always ad- 
mired. 


. Dorval; or, The Teft of 


Virtue. C. tranſlated from 


Diderot, 8vo. 1767. 

The Deuble Dealer, C. 
by W. Congreve. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1694. This is the ſecond 
play this author wrote; the 
characters of it are ſtrongly 
drawn, the wit genuine and 

original, 


Li] 
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original, the plot finely 
laid, and the conduct ini- 
mitable, 

The Double Deceit; or — 
Cure for Jealouſy. Com. by 
W. =O — Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 1736. 

The Double Deceit; or, 
The Happy Pair. A Comic 
Farce, printed 8vo. 1745, 
but never ated. 

The Double Deception. C. 
by Miſs Richardſon. AR- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 1779. 
This play was performed 
only four nights. 

T he Double Diſappointment. 
Farce, 1747. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden. This has no 
great ſhare of merit either 
as to plot or language. 

The Double Diſguiſe. C. 
Opera, of two acts. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 1784. Deſ- 
titute of any kind of merit. 

The Double Diſtreſs. T. 
by Mrs. Mary Pix, 4to. 


1701. Acted at Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields. Scene Perſe- 
lis. 


The Double Falſbood; or, 
The Diftreſt Lowers, Trag. 
by L. Theobald. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1727. 
This piece Theobald en- 
deavoured to perſuade the 
world was written by Shak- 
ſpeare. How true his aſ- 
ſertion might be, we cannot 
pretend to determine, but 
very few perhaps gave any 
credit to * Ene play, 
however, was acted with 


5 | 
conſiderable . ſucceſs, and 
was the laſt piece in which 
Mr. Booth appeared. . Dr. 
Farmer is of opinion, - that 
it is a production of Shir- 
ley's, or at leaſt not earlier 
than his time. Mr. Ma- 
lone inclines to believe it 
written by Maſſinger. 

The Double Gallant ; or, 
The Si:k Lady's Cure. C. 
by C. Cibber. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 4to. 1709. 
Part of this play is borrow- 
ed from Mrs. Centlivre's 
Lowe at a Venture, and part 
from Burnaby's . /ifting 


ay. 

The Double Marriage. T. 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
fol. 1647. Scene Naples. 
This play is one of their 
beſt plays. 

The Double Mifale. C. 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Griffiths. 
AQed at Covent-Garden, 
8vo. 1766. 

The Doubtful Heir. Tra. 
Com. by James Shirley. - 
Acted at the private houſe 
in Black-Fryars, 8vo. 1652. 

Douglas. Trag. by John 
Home. Aged at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1757. This 
tragedy is founded on the 

uarrels of the families of 
Dengtia and others of the 
Scots clans, It has a great 
deal of pathos in it, ſome of 
the narratives are pleaſingly 
affecting, and the deſcri 
tions poetically beantiful ; 
yet on the whole it appears 
ra 


D O 
rather heavy. The author 
was a Scotſinan, and a cler- 
gyman of that church. The 
piece made its firſt appear- 
ance on the Edinburgh 
theatre, at that time in no 
unflouriſhing condition. 
This, however, drew the 
reſentment of the clders of 
the kirk, and many other 
o_ and zealous members 
of that ſect, not only on the 
author but the performers, 
on whom, together with 
him, they freely denounced 


their anathemas in pamph- | 


lets and public papers. 'The 
latter-indeed it was out of 
their -power greatly to in- 
jure, but their rod was near 
falling very heavy on the 
zuthor, &c. whom the a(- 
ſembly repudiated and cut 
off from his prelerments. 
In England, however, he 
had the good fortune to 
meet with friends, and be- 
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acts, 8 vo. 1771. Printed at 
Wincheſter. 

The Dragon of Wantley, 
A Burleique Opera, by H. 
Carey, 8vo. 1738; acted at 
Covent-Garden. This piece 
has a great deal of humourin 
it, and was a very hne bur- 
leſque on the Itahan operas, 
at that time ſo much the 
paſſion of the town. 


The Dramatiſt. Comedy. 


Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1789, ſor the benefit of 
Mrs, Wells. 

The Drummer ; or, The 
Haunted Houſe. Com. by 
Addiſon, 4to. 1715. No» 
thing perhaps can give a 
ſtronger proof of how vague 
and indeciſive as to real me- 
rit the judgment of an au- 
dience is to be conſidered, 
and how frequently that 
judgment is biaſſed by 
names alone, than the ſuc- 
ceſs of this Comedy, com- 


ing, through the intereſt of ing out at firſt without any 


the earl of Bute and ſome 
other perſons of diſtinction, 
recommended to the notice 
of his preſent majeſty, then 


rince of Wales, his royal 


ighneſs was pleaſed to be- 
| ſow a penſion on him, and 
his piece was brought on the 
ſtage in London, and met 
with ſucceſs, 

The Dowager. By Tho. 
Chatterton. Some ſcenes of 
a play by this extraordinary 
young man are in M. 8. 

The Downfall of the A o- 
ciation. Comic Trag. in tive 


known parent, notwith- 
ſlanding it had all the ad- 
vantages of admirable aQ- 
ing, was ſo univerſally diſ- 
liked, that the author choſe 
to keep himſelf concealed 
till after his death. 

The Drunken Neauſauriter. 


Comic Interlude. Perform- - 


ed at the Haymarket, 8vo, 
1771. 
The Duel. A Play, by 
William Obrien. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1772. 
The Duel/iſf. Com. by 
William 


a So. 29 Aaa_@& 
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William Kenrick. Acted 
at Covent-arden, $vo. 


1773. This was taken from 


Fielding's Amelia. It was 
acte J once only. 
The Dienua. Com. Op. 


by Richard Brinſley Sheri- 
dan, Eſq. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 1775. This 
piece was received with ap- 
plauſe by crowded audiences 
through a run of ſixty-five 
nights during the firſt ſea- 
ſon of its appearance. In 
the following year 1t was 
repeated at leaſt thirty 
times, and ſtill continues a 
favourite with the public. 
It exhibits ſo happy a mix- 
ture of true humour and 
muſical excellence, that it 
deſervedly ſtands ſecond on 
the liſt of its kindred per- 
formances. The Beggar's 
Opera perhaps will always 
remain the r. 

The Duenna. Com. Op. 
in three acts, 8vo. 1776. 
This is a parody on Mr. 
Sheridan's celebrated per- 
formance, and is entirely 


political. The ſuppoſed au- 


thor of the preſent Grub- 
ſtreet piece (which is not 
the worſt of its kind) was Iſ- 
rael Pottinger. 

Duke and no Duke. Farce, 
by N. Tate. ARed by their 
majeſties ſervants, 4to. 
1685. The ſcene of this piece 
lies in Florence, and the 
plot is taken from Trappo 
lin fuppord a Prince. 

The Duke of Guiſe, Tra. 
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by Dryden and Lee. AQ- 
ed by their Majelties* ſer- 
vants, 4to. 1683, 4to. 1687, 
This play met with ſeveral 
enemies at 1ts tirſt appear- 
ance upon the ſtage. Dry- 
den wrote only the firſt 
ſcene, the whole fourth act, 
and the firſt half, or ſome- 
what more, of the fifth. All 
the reſt of the play 1s Lee's. 

The Dute of Milan. Tr. 
by P. Maſſinger. Acted at 
Black-Fryars, 4to. 1623, 
4to. 1638. , 

T he Duke of Milan. Tr. 
Com. by Richard Cumber- 
land, Eſq. Acted at Co- 
vent-Gardeh, 1779. Not 

rinted. 

The Duke's Miftreſs. Tr. 
Com. by James Shirley. 
Acted at the private wi 4 
Drury-Lane, 4to. , 1638. 
Scene Parma. 

The Dumb Lady ; or, The 
Farrier made Phyſician. C. 
by John Lacy. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1672. The plot and much 
of the language of this play 
is from Mohere's Medecin 
malgre lui. 

The Dumb Knight. An 
hiſtorical Com. by Lewis 
Machin. Acted by the chil- 
dren of the Revels, 4to. 
1608. The ſcene of this 
play lies in Cyprus, and the 
incidents of the plot are 


taken from Bandello's 
novels. 


The Dupe. Com. by 
| | Mrs. 


— 


1 
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Mrs. Sheridan, acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1763, 
was damned on account of 
a few paſſages which the 
audience thcught too inde- 
licate. | 
Duplicity, Com. by Mr. 
Holcroft. Acted at Covent- 


Garden, 1781. It was re- 


ceived with great applauſe, 
and undoubtedly has me- 
Tit. 

The Dutch Courtexan. C. 
by J. Mariton. Played at 
Black-Fryars, by the chil- 
dren of the Revels, 4to. 
1605. 

The Dutch Lower. Com. 
by Mrs. Behn. Acted at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
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HE Earl of Eſſex. T. 
by H. Jones, 8vo. 


1753. Acted at Covent- 


Garden, This piece, on its 


firſt appearance, met with 


great ſucceſs, taking a run for 


twelve nights, and bringing 
the author ſome very good 


benefits fince in Dublin. It 


has been ſaid that he was 
aſſiſted in the writing it by 
the earl of Cheſterfield, and 


the late laureat C. Cibber. 


The Earl of Ek. Tra. 
by Hen. Brooke. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8yo. 1761. 
Brooke ſeems to have yari- 


ed his conduct, from that of 


the former plays on the ſub- 


ject, ſo much as to give it 
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1673. The plot is ſounded 
on the ſtories of Eufemie and 
Theodore, Don Fame and 
Frederic, in a Spaniſh novel, 

The Dutche)s of Malfey, 
Trag. by John Webſter, 
Acted at Black-Fryars and 
the Globe, 4to. 1623. 

The Dutcheſs of Malfey. 
Tragedy. Ate at 5 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1678. 
Toe Ducheſs of Suffolk, 
her Life. An hiſtorical play 
by Thomas Drue, 4to, 


1631. 


The Datchman, Muſical 
Entertainment, by Thomas 
Bridges. Acted at the 
Haymarket, 8vo. 1775. 
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ſomewhat the air of novelty ; 
and this piece appears to 
bid the faireſt for maintain- 
ing its ground. 

The Earl of Marr marr d; 
with the Humours of Fecley 
the Highlander, Tragi- 
comical Farce, by J. Phi- 
lips, 8vo. 1716. This piece 
was never acted, being 
merely political. 

The Earl of Somerſet. T. 
by Henry Lucas, 4to. 1780. 
The Earl of Warwick T. 
by. Dr. Thomas Franklin. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1767. This play, which 


was taken, without any ac- 


knowledgment, from ano- 


ther on the ſame ſubject, 
| and 


* tm. bas Ms 


and John Marſton. | 
by the children of her Ma- 


„ 
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and with the ſame title, by 
Monfieur de la Harpe, was 


ated with applauſe. The 


performance of Mrs. Yates 
was truly excellent, 

The Earl of Warwick ; 
or. The King and Subject. 
Trag. by Paul Hiffernan, 
8vo. 1767. 

Te Earl of Weſtmorland. 
Trag. by Henry Brooke, 
Eſq. 8vo. 1778. Acted in 
Ireland, and favourably re- 
ceived, 

The Eaſt-Indian. Com. 
acted at the Haymarket, 
1782. This play has ſome 
merit, and is capable of im- 
provement. 

Eaſtward Hoe. Com. by 
G. Chapman, Ben Jonſon, 
Acted 


jeſty's Revels, in the Black- 
Fryars, 4to. 1605. From 
this play Hogarth took the 
plan of his ſet of prints, 


called, The induſtrious and | 


idle Prentices. 

Edgar; or, The Engliſh 
Monarch. An heroic Trag. 
by T. Rymer, 4to. 1678. 


This play is written in heroic 


verſe, and the plot is taken 
from W. of Malmeſbury, 
and other old Engliſh Hiſ- 
torians. | 

Edgar and —— . 
C. by E. Ravenſcroft. Act- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1677. This play is on the 
ſame ſtory as the preced- 
ing one, but the plot of it 
Teemingly borrowed from a 


40. 1691. 


Novel, calle. The Annals of 
Love. | 

Edgar and Emeline. A 
Fairy Tale, by J. Hawkſ- 
worth. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1761. This 
little piece met with great 
ſucceſs at the repreſentation, 
and indeed deſervedly. 

Edward I. An hiſtorical 
play, by Geo. Peele, 4to. 
1593. The title at length 
runs as follows, The fa- 
mous Chronicle of King 
Edward the Firſt, ſurnamed 
Longſhankes, with his re- 
turne from the Holy Land, 
Alſo the Life of Lleuellen 
Rebell in Wales. Laſtly, 
the ſinking of Queene Eli- 
nor, who ſunck at Charing 
Croſſe, and roſe again at 
Potter's-hith, now named 
Queenhith. 

Edward II. Trag. by C. 
Marlow. Acted by the 
Earl of Pembroke's ſer- 
vants, 4to. 1598. This 
play contains the fall of 

ortimer, and the life and 
death of Piers Gaveſton, 
earl of Cornwall, and chief 
favourite of that unfortunate 
Prince, together with his 
own death, and the trouble- 
ſome events of his reign. 

Edward III. bis Reign. 
An Hiſtory, ſundry times 
played about the City of 
London. Anon. 4to. 1596. 

King Edward III. with 


- the Fall of Mortimer, Earl 


of March. Hiſtorical Play, 
Anon. The 
ſcene 


18 


altered from Thomſon, by 


x 
ene lies at Nottingham, 
and the plot 1s from the 
Engli h Hiſtory, and a Novel 
called T he Counte/s of Salij- 


TY. 

9 IV. An Hiſto- 
rical Play, in two parts, by 
Tho. Heywood, B. L. No 
date. The 4th edit. 4to. 
1626. 

Edward and Eleanora. T. 
by James Thomſon. As it 
was to have been acted at 
Covent Garden, 8vo. 1739. 


This play, after the parts 


had been caſt, and the whole 
ſeveral times rehearſed, was 
prohibited to be ated by 
the Lord-Chamberlain. It 


| is ſuſpected from ſome paſſa- 


ges in this 
omitted in 
tion) that the author rather 


play (which are 


wiſhed to have it forbidden, 


than to avoid that ſentence 
againſt it. By the favour 


of the Prince of Wales, who 


at that time was in oppo- 
ſition to the court, it is ſup- 

ſed the poet ſuſtained no 
oſs by this play being re- 
ſuſed ſtage repreſentation. 
The plot is built on the af- 
fecting circumſtance of con- 
jugal love in Eleanora to 
Edward I. who, when her 


huſband, at that time not 
king, received a wound with 


a poiſoned arrow in the holy 
wars, cured the wound by 
ſucking out the venom, al- 
though to the apparent ha- 
zard of her own life, 

Edward and Eleanora, T. 


urdock's edi- 


Mr. Cobb. Acted at Co- 


Franklin, 12mo. 1761. 
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Thomas Hull. Acted at pie 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 17735. at 
Eaward the Black Prince; Wa 
or, The Baitle of Poitier, Lo 
Hiſt. Tra. by Wm, Shirley, 
8vo. 1750. This tragedy In 
was ated at Drury- Lane. Hi 
Edward the Black Prince; At 
or, The Battle of Poidier;, Tl 
Trag. by Mrs. Hoper. This thi 
piece was performed at the ter 
Play-houſe in Goodman's it, 
Fields, about 1748. at . 
Edwin, Tra. by Geo. de! 


Jeffreys, 8vo. 1724. Act. 
in Lincoln's - Inn-Fields, 
with but little ſucceſs. 

The Elder Brother. C. 
by John Fletcher, Acted 
at the Black-Fryars, 4to. 
1037, 

The Elders. Farce, by 
vent- Garden, April 21ſt, 
1780, for the . of 
Mr. Wilſon. 

The Election. Com. of 
three acts, 12mo. 1749. 

Zlectra. Tra. by Tho. 
Lewis Theobald. Tranſ- 
lated from the Greek of 
Sophocles, with notes, 12mo. 
1714. 

Eletra. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Sophocles, by 
George Adams, 8 vo. 1729. 

Electra. Tra. tranſlated 
from Sophocles, by Dr. T. 
Franklin, 4to. 1759. 

Electra. Tra. tranſlated 
from Voltaire, by Dr. Tho. 


Eledra. Trag. by W. 
| ; 6 x hee 


7 
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Shirley, 4to. 1765. This 


piece, after being rehearſed 
at Covent-Garden in 1763, 
was denied a licence at the 
Lord Chamberlain's Office, 

Elfrid ; or, The Fair 
Inconſtant. Tra. by Aaron 
Hill. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
4to. No date (1710). 
The author, diſſatisfied with 
this juvenile production, af- 
terwards entirely new wrote 
it, and brought it out again 
at Drury-Lane in 1731, un- 
der the title of Arbe %„id. 
At the end of the preface he 
ſays, he had attempted a 
tranſlation of Godfrey of 
Boloyn, and that he intend- 
ed ſuddenly to publiſh a 
ſpecimen and propoſal. for 


printing it by ſubſcription. 


Elfrida. Dram. Poem, 
by. W. Maſon, 4to. 1752. 
This piece was not deſigned 
for the ſtage, but 15 written 
after the manner of the 
Greek Tragedy. 

1 Dram. Poem, 
by W. Maſon. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 1772, 8vo. 
By this alteration of Elfrida, 
m which the lyric parts are 
both tranſ] od and curtail- 
ed, the author is ſaid to have 
been much offended, and 
to have deſigned an angry 
addreſs to Mr. Colman, 
(then manager of Covent- 
Garden” Theatre) on the 
ſubject. But that gentle- 


man threatening him with 


the introduction of a mm 
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of Grecian waſherwomen in- 
ſome future ſtage entertain. 
ment, the bard was ſilenced, 


being 2 of opinion, 
la 


that his claſſical interlocu- 
tors would have ſuffered b 
the compariſon, Elfri 

has fince been altered, by 
the author, new ſet by 


Giardini, and acted at Co- 


vent-Garden, 1776. 


Elfrid. Trag. by Mr. 


JU Acted at the Hay- 
market, 1775. This pla 
was performed only three 
nights. | 

Eliza, Mufical Enter. 
tainment, by Richard Rolt, 
8vo. 1754. Set to muſic by 
Dr. Arne, and performed 
at the Haymarket, where it 
was prohibited. It was af- 
terwards acted at Drury- 
Lane with ſucceſs. 

Ella. A Tragycal En- 
terlude, or Diſcoorſeynge 
Tragedie, Wroten bie 
Thomas Rowlie; plaiedd 
before Maſter Canyng, atte 
hys howſe nempte the Rodde 
Lodge (alſo before the 


duke of Norfolck, Johan 


Howard) 8 vo. 1777. One 
of thoſe pieces printed as 


performances of the 15th 


century, but now generall 
acknowledged to have . 


the forgeries of Thomas 


Chatterton. | 
Elmerick ; or, Juſtice Tri. 

umpbant. Tra. by George 

Lillo. Acted at Drury- 


Lane, 8vo. 1740. 
Elia, 
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Fhija. A Tragedy, by 
Mr. Reynolds. Acted at 
Covent - Garden, 1786. 
This. play is founded on the 
Eloiſa of Rouſſeau. 

The Elopement. Farce, by 
William Havard. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 1763, for 
the benefit of the author. 
Not printed. 

Elwira; or, The hg, not 
always true. Com. by a 
perſon of quality (ſuppoſed 

to be lord Digby) 4to. 
1667. The ſcene lies in 
Valencia. 

Elvira. A Trag. by D. 
Mallet. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1763. It is 
confeſſedly an imitation of 
Mr. De la Motte's trage- 
gedy, founded on the ſame 
melancholy event, viz. a 
Portugueſe ſtory, taken 
from that excellent poem, 
The Lufiad of Camazns, 
which has been ſo admirably 
tranſlated by Mr. Mickle. 

Emilia. Tragi-Com. 8vo. 
1672. Dedicated to he 
only few. In this dedica- 


tion the anonymous author 
confeſſes that the hint of his 


plot was taken from the Co- 
ſtanza di Roſamando of Au- 
relio Aureli. | | 
Emilia. Trag. P4 Mark 
Anthony Meillan, Vo. No 
date (1771.) The man who 
can keep his eyes open over 
this and the other dramatic 
pieces by our author, might 


vent-Garden, 1786. 
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rival the watchfulneſs of 
Argus, and ſet the ſtrongeſt 
doſe of opium at defiance, 

The Emperor of the Eoff, 
Tragi-Com. by P. Maſſin- 
ger, Acted at Black-Fryars, 
and the Globe, 410, 1632, 
This is a very lay ; 
the hiſtory from 4 — life of 
the younger Theodoſius, 
and the ſcene laid in Con- 
ſtantinople. 

T he Emperor of. the Moon. 
Farce, by Mrs. Behn. Act- 
ed at the Queen's Theatre, 
4to. 1687. This piece is 
taken from Arleguin Empe- 
reur dans le Monde de la Lune, 
which was originally tranſ- 
lated from the Italian. | 

The Empreſs of Morocco, 
Trag. by Elk Settle. AR- 
ed 2t the Duke's Theatre, 
4to, 1678. This play is 
written in heroic verſe, and 
is the firſt that ever was 
adorned with cuts. It was 
in ſuch high eſteem, that it 
was acted at court, and the 
lords and ladies of the bed- 
chamber performed in it. 

The Empreſ; Marocco. 
Farce. ARed at the The- 
atre Royal, 4to. 1674, ſaid 
to be written by Thomas 
Duffet. | 

The Enebanted Lowers. A 
Paſtoral, by Sir W. Lower, 
12mo, 1658, 

The Enchanted Caſtle, A 
Pantomime. Acted at Co- 
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The Enchanter; or, Love 
and Magic, by David Gar- 
rick. Muſical Entertam- 
ment of two acts. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1760. 

Endymion. Com. by ]. 
Lilly, 4to. 1592 ; per form- 
ed before queen Elizabeth, 
by the children of the cha- 
pel and of Paul's. The 
ſtory from Lucian's Dialogue 
between Venus and the 


Moon, and other Mytholo- 


giſts, | 
England”s Glory. Poem, 
performed in a mufical En- 
tertainment before her ma- 
jeſty (queen Anne) on her 
happy birth-day. Fol. 1706. 
Dedicated to the queen, by 
James Kremberg, who com- 
poſed the muſical parts to 
this poem, made in the form 
of an Opera. 

The Englih Fryers ; or, 
The Town Sparks, Com. 
by J. Crowne. Acted by 
their Majeſties ſervants, 4to. 
1690, Scene London. 

The Engliſh Lawyer. C. 
by E. Ravenſcroft. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1678. This is only a trani- 
lation, withverylittle change, 
of Ruggle's Latin comedy, 


called Iguoramut. The ſcene 
Bourdeaux. 


The Nugliſb Merchant. C. 
by Geo. Colman, Eſq, Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 8vo, 
1767. The plot and per- 
ſonages of this play are hap- 
pily adapted from the Eco/- 
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fai/e of Voltaire. Mr. Col- 
man's imitation, though 
well received, mult have ap- 
peared to greater advanta 
could an actor like Mr. Quin 
have been found for the re- 
preſentative of the Merchant. 


There is a ſober dignity in 
this character, that can only 
be ſupported by a performer 


of weight and conſequence, 


Being allotted, through ne- 
ceſſity, to a comedian not 
remarkable for his ſucceſs in 
parts that require manlineſs 


of deportment, gravity, and 


good-breeding, it loſt its 


chief power on the ſtage. 
The Engliſh Monfieur. C. 
by J. Howard, 4to. 1674. 


Acted at the Theatre Royal 


with good fucceſs. 
The Engliſh Moor; or, 


The Mock Marriage. C. by 


Richard Browne, 8vo. 1659. 
Scene London. 


The Engliſh Princeſs ; or, \ 


The Death of Richard IIL 
Trag. by J. Caryl, 4to. 


1667. Acted at the Duke 


of Vork's Theatre. 
The Englith Rogue. C. 


by T. Thomſon, 4to. 1668. 


Scene Venice. 


The Engliſ® Traveller. 


Tragi, Com. by Tho. 


wood. Acted at the Cock« 
pit, Drury-Lane, 4to. 1633. 


The Engliſhman in Paris, 
Com. of two acts, by Sam. 
Foote. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1753. This 
little piece met with good 
ſucceſs ; 
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ſucceſs; its firſt appearance 
was for Macklin's benefit, 
when that performer acted 
tlie part of Buck, and Miſs 
Macklin, Lucinda, which 
ſeemed written entirely to 
= her an opportunity of 
iſplaying her various qua- 
lifications of muſic, ſinging, 
and dancing, in all of which 
ſhe obtained univerſal ap- 
plauſe. The author him- 
ſelf afterwards repeatedly 
performed the part of Buck ; 
yet it is difficult to ſay, 
which of the two did the 
character the greateſt juſtice. 
Ihe piece ſeems deſigned to 
expoſe the abſurdity of ſend- 
ing our youth abroad to 
catch the vices and follies of 
our neighbouring nations; 
et there is ſomewhat of an 
inconſiſtency in the portrait 
of the Engliſhman, that 
ſcarcely — the execu- 
tion anſwerable to the in- 
tention. This little comedy 
was imagined to be a bur- 
leſque on M. de Boiſly's 
Fragois à Londres. On a 
compariſon, however, there 
does not appear the ſlighteſt 
reſemblance. 
The Engliſhman return'd 
from Paris. Com. of two 
acts, by Sam. Foote. Act- 
ed at Covent-Garden, 8yo. 
1756. This is a ſequel to 
the foregoing piece, wherein 
the Engliſhman, who before 
was a brute, 1s now become 
a coxcomb ; from being ab- 
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ſurdly averſe to every thing 
foreign, is grown into a de- 
teſtation of every thing do- 
meſtic; and rejects the very 
woman, now poſſeſſed of 
every advantage, whom he 
before was ruſhing headlong 
into marriage with, when 
deſtitute of any. This piece 
is much more dramatic and 
compleat than the other, 
and has a greater variety of 
characters in it. 

T he Engliſhman from Paris, 
Farce, by Arthur Murphy, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, for 
the benefit of the author, 
1756, Not printed. This 
piece was performed only 
one night. 

The Engliſhman in Bour- 
deaux. Comedy, tranſlated 
from Favart, 8vo. 1764. 

Engliſhmen for my Meney; 
or, A Woman will have her 
Will. Com. 4to. 1616, 
Scene Portugal. 

Enough's as good as a Feaſt, 
Com. This piece is men- 
tioned by 2 but 
without either date or au- 
thor's name. 

Entertainment at XK. James 
the Firſt's Coronation. By 
Ben Jonſon. Fol. 1640. 
This piece conſiſts only of 
con rg” 21 
en to his Majeſty at Fen- 
church, Temple-Bar, and 
in the Strand, in his way to 
the Coronation. | 

The Entertainment at Rich- 
mond. A Maſque; pre- 
f ſented 
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ſented by the moſt illuſtrious 
rince Charles to their Ma» 
jeſties, 1634. a 
The Entertainment ef K. 
Charles I. coming into Edin- 
burgh, June 15, 1633. 4to. 
The Entertainment of K. 
James and Q. Anne at Theo- 
bald's, when the houſe was 
delivered up with the poſ- 
ſeſſion to the queen by the 
earl of Saliſbury, May 22, 
1607, the prince Janville, 
brother to the duke of Guiſe, 
being then preſent ; by Ben 
Jonſon. 
The Entertainment of the 


King and Queen, on May- . 


Day in the morning, 1604, 
at Sir William Cornwallis's 
houſe at Highgate, by Ben 
Jonſon, 

The Entertainment of the 
Queen and Prince at Lord 
Spencer's, at Althorpe, on 
Saturday, June 25, 1603, 
as they came firſt into the 
kingdom, by Ben Jonſon. 

he Entertainment of the 
two Kings of Great-Britain 
and Denmark, at Theobalds, 
— 24, 1606, by Ben 
onſon. 

An Entertainment on the 
Prince's Birth-Day, by T. 
Nabbes, 4to. 1638. 

An Entertainment deſigned 
for her Majeſty's Birth-Day, 
by Robert Dodſley, 8vo. 
1732. | 

An Entertainment deſign- 
ed for the Wedding of Go- 
vernor Lowther and Miſs 


Pennington, by Robert 
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Dodſley, 8yo. 1732. Botls 
theſe laſt are printed in a 
volume of poems, called, 
A Muſe in Livery ; or, 
The Footman's Miſcel- 
cellany. 


The Ephefian Matron. A 


Farce of one act, by Charles 


Johnſon, 8vo. 1730. 

The Epleſian Matron. A 
Comic Serenata, after the 
manner of the Italian, by 
Iſaac Bickerſtaffe, perform- 
ed at Ranelagh-Houle, 8vo. 
1762. ; 
| Epicene; or, The Silent 
Weman. Comedy, by Ben 
Jonſon. Acted by the 

ing's ſervants, 4to. 1609. 
This 1s accounted one of t 
beſt comedies extant, and is 
always acted with univerſal 
applauſe. The ſcene lies in 
London. The long ſpeeches 
in the firſt book are tranſ- 
lated, verbatim, from Owid 
de Arte Amandi; and a great 
deal in other places is bor- 
rowed from the 6th ſatire of 
Juvenal againſt women, 

Epicæne; or, The Silent 
W:iman. Com. written by 
Ben Jonſon. . Acted at Dru- 
ry-Lane, 8vo.. 1776. This 
alteration, which is a very, 
judicious· ane, was made by 
Mr. Colman. 

Epidicus.. Com: tranſ- 
lated from Plautus, by Laur. 
Echard, with critical re- 
marks ;; but never intended 
for the ſtage. The ſcene 
of this piece lics a: Ataens.. 
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Epporina, Dram: Eſſay, 
by John Carr, addreſſed to 
the ladies, 8vo. 1765. 

Epſom Wells, Com. by 
T. Shadwell, Acted at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
2676. This piece has fo 
much of the true Vis comica 
about it, that it was greatly 
admired even by forcign- 
ers. 

Erminia; or, The Chaſte 
Lady. Tragi-Com. by R. 
Flecknoe, 8 vo. 1667. This 
play was never acted. 

Abd. Comedy, in two 
parts, by Sir J. Vanbrugh. 
Atted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
3697, the ſecond part not 
added until the third edi- 
tion, 1702, 4to. This play 
xs taken from a comedy of 
Bourſaut's, and contains a 
deal of genuine wit, and 
uſe ful ſatire. | 

LEjop. Farce, acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1778. It was 
acted only one night, and 
is not printed. 

Eber; or, Faith Trium- 

kant. A ſacred Tragedy, 

y Tho. Brereton, 12mo. 
1715. This is only a tranſ- 
lation at large of the Eſber 
of Racine. 

Etbelinda; or, Lowe and 
Dirty. Trag. by Matthew 
Weſt, A. B. T. C. D. 12mo. 
1769. Dublin. 

An Evening*'s Intrigue. 
Com. tranſlated from the 
Spaniſh ; and the ſcene re. 
moved into England, by 
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Captain John Stevens, 8yo. 
1709. 
An Evening i Love; or, 
The Mock Aftrologer. Com. 
by J. Dryden. Acted at 


the Theatre Royal, 4to. 


1671. This play met with 
good ſucceſs, yet it 15 a maſs 


of borrowed incidents. The 


principal plot is built on 
Corneille's Feint Aftrologue 
(borrowed itſelf from Cal- 
deron's E Aſtrologo fingide), 
and the reft taken from 
Moliere's Depit amoureux, 
and Les precienſes ridicules, 
and Quinault's L' Amant in- 
diſcret, together with ſome 
hints from Shakſpeare. The 
ſcene Madrid, and the time 
the laſt evening of the car- 
nival in the year _ 
Every Man in his Humour. 
Com. by Ben Jonſon. Act- 
ed by the lord Chamber- 
lain's ſervants, 1998. Print- 
ed in 4to, 1601. This co- 
medy 1s, perhaps, in point 
of the — of om 
re cters and power of langu- 


age, not inferior to any of 


our author's works. 

Every Man out of bis Hu- 
mour. Com. Satire, by Ben 
Jonſon. Acted 1599. This 
play is compoſed of a great 
variety of characters, inter- 
rupted and commented on 
in the manner of the an- 
cient drama, by a Grex, or 
company of perſons, who 
being on the ſtage the whole 


time, have the 2 
0 
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of auditors, but are in rea- 
lity a ſet of interlocutors, 
who by their dialogue among 
themſelves explain the au- 
thor's intention to the real 
audience. This practice is 
now almoſt entirely left off, 
yet as the charaReTs in this 
iece are molt of them per- 
2 originals, all painted in 
the ſtrongeſt colours and ap- 
parent lieneſſes of ſeveral 
well-known exiitents in real 
life, we cannot help thinking 
that, with very little alter- 
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Hayley. Acted at Covent. 
The lan- 
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Garden, 1790. 
guage of this piece is ele- 

nt and harmonious, and 
it deſervedly met with ap- 
plauſe. f 

Eugenia. Tr. by Philip 
Francis. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1752. This play 
is little more than a free 
tranſlation of a French co- 
medy, called Cenia. 

Eugenia, Tr. by Samuel 
Carr, 8vo. 1766. 

Eunuchus, Com. a tranſ- 


ation more than omiſſion of lation of one of Terence's 


the Grex, this play might 


be rendered extremely fit 
for the preſent ſtage. 

Every body Miftaken. F. 
by Wm. Taverner. 

Every Man. b. I. 4to. no 
date. To this morality is 
prefixed the following ad- 
vertiſement : Here beg ynneth 
a Treatyſe brw the bye Fa- 
ther of Heven ſendeth detbhe 
to /omon every creature to 


Comedies of this name, by 
Richard Bernard, 4to. 
1598. 

The Eunuch. Trag. by 
William Hemmings, 4to. 


_=_ 

he Eunuch; or, The 
Darby Captain. Farce, by - 
T. Cooke, 8yo. No date, 


(1737:) 
he Eunuch. C. tranſ- 
lated by George Colman, 


come and gyve a counte of Ato. 1765. 


theyr lywes in this ⁊uorlde, 
and is in manner if a moralle 
Play. 

Every Woman in ber Hu- 
mour. C. 1609, 4to. Ano- 
nymous. 

Every Woman in ber Hu- 
mour. Farce of two acts, 
1760, This little piece has 
never yet appeared in print, 
but was performed at Drury- 
Lane Houſe, at the time 
mentioned above, for Mrs. 
Clive's benefit. 

Eudora, Trag. by Mr. 


Euridice. Tr. by David 
Mallet. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1731. Euridice 
was brought on with alter- 
ations at Drury- Lane Thea« 
tre in the year 1760, and 
was republiſhed at the ſame 
period. The ſucceſs of it 
was never great, though on 
its revival the principal 
charaQers were repreſented 
by Mr. Garrick and Mrs. 
Cibber. 

Euridice, Farce, b H. 
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Fielding. As it was d—m'd 
at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1735. 

Euridice Hiſ'd; or, A 
Watd to the Wiſe. Farce, 
by Henry Fielding, 8vo. 
1736. This very little piece 
is publiſhed, and we ſuppoſe 
was acted, at the end of The 
Hiftorical Regiſter, It ſeems 
to be intended as a kind of 
acquieſcence with the judg- 
ment of the public, in its 
condemnation of the laſt- 
22 Farce, at the 
ame time apologizing for 
it, as being — — lu- 
Jus of his Muſe, and not the 
employment of any of his 
more laborious or ſtudious 
hours. 

Europe's Revels for the 
Peace, and his Majeſty's 


F A 
HE Fa#wus Citizen ; 
or, The Melancholy 
Viſioner, Com. Acted at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1685. Scene Moorkelds. 

The Faggot-Binder ; or, 
The Mock Doctor. Com. 
tranſlated from Moliere; 

printed in Foote's Comic 

heatre, vol. 5. 

The Fair. A Pantomime 
Entertainment. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 1753. 

The Fair American. C. 
Opera, by Mr. Pilon, act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 1782. 
Though this piece is very 
indifferent in many parts, 


it was however well receiv. 


ed by the audience. 
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happy Return, A Muſical 
Interlude, by P. Mottcux, 
4to. 1697. 

The Example. Tragi- 
Comic, by James Shirley. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1637. 

Exciſe. A Tragi-Comical 
Ballad Opera, of three acts, 
8vo. 1733. Not intended 
ſor the ſtage. | 

The Excemmunicated 
Prince; or, The Falſe Re- 
lick, Tra. by Capt. Wm. 
Bedloe, fol. 1679. The 
ſcene lies at Cremen in 
Georgia. 

The Experiment. Com. 
of two acts, performed at 
Covent-Garden, April 16, 
1777, for Mrs. Leflingham's 
benefit. Not printed. 
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The Fair Captive. Tra. 
by Elizabeth Haywood. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, 8vo. 1721. It was 
ated without ſucceſs. 

Fair Emm, the Miller's 
Daughter of Mancheſter, 
with the Lowe of William the 
Conqueror, A pleaſant Com. 
Acted by the Lord Strange's 
ſervants, 4to. 1631. 

The Fair Example; or, 
The Modiſh Citizens, Com. 
by Richard Eſtcourt, 4to. 
1706. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, with applauſe. | 

The Fair Favorite. T. C. 
Sir W. Davenant, fol. 1673. 

The Fair Circaſſtan. A 

Dramatic 
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Dramatic Performance, by 


Dr. Samuel Croxal, 4to.- 


1720. This is merely a ver- 
ſification of the Song of So- 
lomen.. 

The Fairies. Opera, by 
David Garrick, 8vo. 1755. 
This little entertainment 
was acted at Drury-Lane, 
with great applauſe, the 
parts being moſtly perform- 
ed by children. | 

The Fair Maid of Briſtol. 


Com. 4to, 1605, In the 
„ a work of any poet at 


old black letter. 1 
The Fair Maid of the Ex- 
change, with the merry Hu- 
mours of the Cripple of Fen- 
church. Com. by T 
Heywood, 4to. 1625. 

The Fair Maid of the Inn. 
Tragi-Com. by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, fol. 1647. 
The ſcene lies in Florence. 

The Fair Maid of the 
Weſt; or, A Girl worth 
Gold. Com. in two parts, 
by Thomas Heywood, 4to. 
1631. The ſcene lies at Ply- 
mouth, the plots are original. 

The Fair of St. Germain. 
This is only a tranſlation 
from Bourſault's Foire de 
St. Germains ; and was act- 
ed at the 'Theatre in Little 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, by the 
French company of come- 
dians from Paris, 8vo. 
1718. . 
The Fair Orphan. C. 
Opera, of three acts, per- 
formed at Lynn, 8vo. 1771. 

The Fair Parricide. Tr. 
Anonymous, 8vo, 1752. 
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This piece was never acted, 
nor intended for the ſtage.. 
It is written in proſe, an4- 
very indifferently executed.. 

T he Fair Penitent. Tra. 
by N. Rowe, 4to. 1703 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn-- 
Fields. This, as Dr. John- 
ſon obſerves, is one of the · 
moſt pleaſing tragecies on- 
the ſtage,. where it ſtill keeps. 
its turns of appearing, and 
probably will long keep: 
them, for there 1s ſcarcely 


agce ſo intereſting by the 
fable, and ſo delightful by- 
the language. The. ſtory 
is domeſtic, and therefore- 
eaſily received by the ima 
gination, and aſſimilated to 
common life; the diction is 
exquiſitely harmonious, and. 
ſoft or ſpritely as occaſion 
requires. The character of 
Lotbhario ſeems to have been 
expanded by Richardſon in- 
to Lovelace, but he has ex- 
celled his original in the 
moral effect of the fiction. 
Lothario, with gaiety which: 
cannot be hated, and bra- 
very which cannot beude- 
ſpiſed, retains too much of 
the ſpectator's kindneſs. It 
was in the power of Rich- 
ardſon alone to teach us at: 
once eſteem and deteſtation, 
to make virtuous reſentment - 
over-power all the bene-- 
volence which wit, ele 
gance, and courage, natu-- 
rally excite ; and ta loſe at: 

3 laſt. 
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laſt the hero in the villain. 
The fifth act is not equal to 
the former; the events of 
the drama are exhauſted, 
and little remains but to talk 
of what is paſt. It has been 
obſerved, that the title of 
the play does not ſufficiently 
correſpond with che behavi- 
our of Caliſſa, who at laſt 
ſnews no evident ſigns of 
repentance, but may be 
rea onably ſuſpected of feel- 
ing pain from detection ra- 
ther than from guilt, asd 
expreſſes more ſhame thay 
forrow, and more rage than 
ſhame. This play is ſo well 

nown, and is ſo frequently 
performed, and always with 
the greateſt applauſe, that 
httle need be faid of it, 


more than to hint that the 


ground-work of it is built 
on the Fatal Dowry of Ma / 

ger. | 

. The Fair Quaker of Deal ; 
or, The Humours of the 
Nawy, Comedy, by Charles 
Shadwell. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1710. This 
play has no extraordinary 
merit in point of language, 
yet the plot of it is buſy and 
entertaining. 
cue Fair Duaker; or, 
| The Humour, of the Navy. 
Com. by Captain Edward 
Thompſon. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1773. The fore- 


going play very poorly al- 
tered. 
4 Faire Quarrel. Com. 
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With new additions of Mr. 
Chaugh's and Trimtram's 
Roaring, and the Baud's 
Song. Never before print- 
ed. Acted before the King 
by the Prince's ſervants ; 
written by Thomas Middle- 
ton and William Rowley, 
Gent. 4to. 1617. | 

The Fairy Court. Inter- 
lude, by F. Gentleman. Not 
printed. 

The Fairy Favour. Maſq. 
8 vo. 1766. This maſque 
was written by Mr. Thomas 
Hull, for the entertainment 
of the prince of Wales. It 
was acted a few nights at 
Covent-Garden. 

The Fairy Prince. M. by 
George Colman. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1771. 

The Fairy Queen. Op. 
Anonym. Acted at the 
Haymarket, 4to. 1092. 

The Fairy Tale. A Dra- 
matic Performance, by G. 
Colman Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1774. Perform- 
ed with great applauſe. 

The Faitbfu Bride of 
Granada. A play, by W. 
2 Acted at Ay 

ane, 4to. 1704. Scene 
Granada. : 

The Faithful Friend. C. 
by Francis Beaumont and 
John Fletcher. This play 
was never printed. 

: The Fai _ _— T. 
a young lady, who ſigns 
herſelf M. N. Added at 
the Haymarket, 4to. 1706. 
derne 


in Greece. 

The Faithful Iriſpæuoman. 
Farce, by Mrs. Clive. A&- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 1765, 
for her benefit. Not print- 
ed. | 

The Faithful Shepherd. A 
Paſtoral Com. from the Ita- 
lian, by D. D. Gent. 

The Faithful Shepherd. 
Paſt. Tragi-Com. 12mo. 
1736. Printed in Italian 
and Engliſh. N 

The Faithful Shepherdeſs. 
A dramatic Paſtoral, by ]. 
Fletcher, 4to. This is 
the production of Fletcher 
alone. 

The Fall of Bob ; or, The 
Oracle 2 in. Tragedy, 
by John Kelly, Eſq. It was 
occaſioned by the gin- act, 
and was printed in 12mo. 
1736. 

77. be Fall of Carthage. An 
hiſtorical Tragedy, by Wm. 
Shirley. This play was 
never ated. 

The Fall of the Earl EV. 

ſex. Tragedy, by J. Ralph, 
8vo. 1731. This play is 
only an alteration from 
Banks. 

The Fall of Public Spirit. 
Dramatic Satire in two acts, 
8vo. 1757. 

The Falle Mortimer. An 
hiſtorical Play. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 8vo. 1731. 
This performance is a com- 


pletion of Ben Jonſon's im- 


perfect play on che ſame ſub- 
ject. 


Scene the city of Byzantium 


The Fall of Mortimer, Az 
hiftorical Play, dedicated 10 
the right honourable the earl 
of Bute, 8vo. 1763. This 
: — a — — 
the E Ts 
Wilkes. . | 

The Fall of Saguntum. T. 
by P. Frowde, 8vo. I 27. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields with but indifferent 
ſucceſs, notwithſtanding it 
had very conſiderable merit. 
' The Fall of Targuin. T. 
by W. Hunt, 12mo. 1713. 
The name of this play 
pou out its ſtory, and the 
cene of it lies at Rome. It 
is a moſt wretched perform- 
ance, and was never acted, 
or printed any where but at 
York, where the author was 
then ſtationed as colleRor of 
the exciſe. 

F. alſe Appearances. Com. 
by Gen. Conway. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 1789. This 
piece has no great claim to 
merit. 

Falſe Concord. Farce. 
Acted at Covent-Gardenz 
March 20, 1764, for the 
beneſit of Mr. Woodward. 
Not printed. 

Falk Delicacy. Com. by 
Hugh Kelly. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, vo. 1768, 
This play, which is ſuppoſ- 
ed to-have received 
improvements from Mr, 
Garrick, was acted with 
conſiderable ſucceſs on its 
188 pearauce. The 
E * ſale 


— — 1 


ſale of it (ſays the author 


of Mr. Kelly's life) was ex- 


ceedingly rapid and great; 
and it was repeatedly per- 
formed throughout Britain 
and Ireland to crowded au- 
diences. Nor was its repu- 
tation confined to the Bri- 
tiſh Dominions. It was 
tranſlate] into moſt of the 
modern languages, viz. into 


. Portugueſe, by command of 


the Marquis de Pombal, and 
acted with great applauſe at 
the public Theatre at Liſ- 
bon ; into French by the 
celebrated Madame Rico- 
boni ; into the ſame langu- 
age by another hand at the 

ague; into the Italian at 
Paris, where it was acted at 


. the Theatre de la Cemedie 


Italienne; and into Ger- 
man. 


The Falſe Count; or, 4 
New Way to Play an eld 


Game. Com. by Mrs. Belin. 
Acted at the Duke's 'Thea- 
tre, 1682, 

The Falſe Favorite Di/- 
grac'd, and the Reward of 
Loyalty, Tragi-Com. by 
George Gerbier D'Ouvilly, 
8vo. 1657. This play was 


never acted. 


The Falſe Friend; or, 
The Fate of Diſobedience. T. 
by Mary Pix. Acted at 
Little Lincoln's-Inn- fields, 
4to. 1699. 

The Falſe Friend. Com. 
by Sir J. Vanbrugh, 4to. 
1702. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
with very good ſucceſs. 
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The Falſe One. Tra. by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, fol. 


1647. The ſtory of- this 


play is founded on the ad- 
ventures of Julius Cæſar 
while in Egypt, where the 
ſcene lies. 
Falſtaft*s Wedding. C. 
being a Sequel to the Second 
Part of the Play of King 
Henry the Fourth. Written 
in imitation of Shakſpeare, 
by Dr. Kenrick, 8vo. 1760. 
4 Wedding. C. 
by Dr. Kenrick. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1766. 
This is an alteration of the 
former play, and was act d 
for Mr. Love's benefit in 
1766, When Shakſpeare's 
Falſtaff is forgotten, Dr. 
Kenrick's imitation of him 
may be received on the ſtage. 


We ſhould add however, that 


the preſent comedy is no 
contemptable performance. 
T he Family Party, Farce, 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
1789, and well received. 
The Family of Love. C. 
by T. Middleton. Acted by 
the children of the Revels, 
4to. 1608. Scene London. 
The Fancied Queen. An 
Opera, Anonymous, 8yo. 
1733. Acted at Covent- 
Garden. This was written 
by Robert Drury. 
Fancy, Feſtivals. Maſq. 
in five acts, hy Thomas Jor- 
dan, 4to. 1657. 
The Farmer' Journey te 
Lenden. Farce 8 vo. 7 


— 
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The Farmer's Return from 
London. Interlude, 4to. 
1762. This little piece 
was written by Mr. Gar- 
rick, and is pubiiſhed with 
a frontiſpiece deſigned by 
Hogarth. The 2 of it 
is a humorous deſcription 
in rhyme given by a farmer 
to his wife and children on 
his return from London, of 
what he had ſeen extraordi- 
nary in that great metro- 

olis; in which, with great 
— and ſatire, hetouches 
on the genera.ity of the 
moit temporary intereſting 
topics of converſation, viz. 
the illuſtrious royal pair, 
the coronation, the enter- 
tainments of the theatre, 
and the noted impoſition of 
the Cock-Lane ghoſt. It 
was originally written to do 
Mrs. Pritchard a piece of 
ſervice at her benefit, but, 
meeting with univerſal ap- 
plauſe, was repeated be- 
tween | and farce many 
times during the courſe of 
the ſeaſon. 

The Farmer. Farce, by 
Mr. O'Keeffe. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 1787. 

Faſhionable Levities, C. 
by Mac Nally. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 1785. This 
piece is not deſtitute of merit. 

The Faſhionable Lover. 
Com. by Richard Cumber- 
land, Eſq. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1772. This 
piece was very coldly re- 
ceived, : . 
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Fatal Conſtancy. Trag. 
by Hildebrand Jacob, 8 vo. 
1723. This play was acted 
with ſome applauſe at Drury- 
Lane. | 
Fatal Conſtancy; or, Love 
in Tears. A ſketch of a 
Tragedy in the heroic taſte, 
by W.W hitehead, printedin 
12mo. 1754, in a volume of 
oems. 


The Fatal Contract. A 


French Tragedy, by Wm. 
Hemings, 40. 165 3. This 
play met with great ſucceſs 
atits firſtrepreſentations,and 
was revived twice after the 
Reſtoration under different 
titles, viz. firſt by that of 
Leve and Revenge, and 
afterwards in the year 1687, 
under that of the Zunuch. 
The ſcene lies in France; 
and the plot is taken from 
the French hiſtory, in the 
reign of Childeric I. and 
Clotaire II. | 
T he Fatal Curi:fity. Tra. 
by George Lillo. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 8vo. 1736. 
This piece conſiſts of but 
three acts. This play is equal, 
if not ſuperior, to any of 
this author's other works, 
and met with a yery favour- 
reception. 
Be Fatal Diſcovery ; or, 
Love in Ruins, Trag. Ano- 
nym. Acted at Drury- 


Lane, 4to. 1698. The ſcene 
of this play hes in Venice, 
but the original deſign of 
the plot ſeems taken _ 


- 
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the old ſtory of Oedipus and 


; _— . 
be Fatal Diſcovery, A 
Trag. by John Home. AQ- - 


ed at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1769. This play is a dif- 
grace to the talents that 
produced the beautiful tra- 
gedy of Dougias, It is in- 

eed little better than Fin- 


gal in verſe. The Faial 


* Diſcovery ran its nine nights 


without reputation, and, as 
it is ſaid, with very incon- 


- fiderable emolument to the 


author. 

The Fatal Dowry. Tr. 
by Ph. Maſſinger and Na- 
thaniel Field. Acted at 
Black-Fryars, 4to. 1632. 

The Fatal Error. Tra. 


by Benjamin Victor, 4to. 
1776. The ſubject of this 


play is taken from Hey- 
wood's Woman kilPd with 
Kinane/+. 

The Fatal Extravagance. 
Trag. by Joſeph Mitchell, 
$vo. 1720. This play was 


originally written in one 


act, with only four cha- 
racters, and was performed 
at the Theatre in Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields. It was, how- 
ever, ſoon afterwards en- 
larged into five acts, with 
two additional characters, 
and preſented at Drury- 


Lane with conſiderable ſuc- 


ceſs in 1726. 
Fatal Falſhoed ; or, Di/- 


treſſe Innocence, Tra. in 
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three acts, by J. Hewett, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
no date. 

Fatal Falſbeod. Trag. 
by Miſs Hannah More. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
8vo. 1779. 

Fatal Friendſhip. Tra. 
by Catharine Trotter, after · 
wards Cockburne, 4to. 
1698. Acted at Lincoln's. 
Inn-Fields, with great ap- 
plauſe. 

The Fatal Jealouſy Tr. 
Acted at the Duke's Thea- 
tre, 4to. 1673, Anony- 
mous, It is, however, aſ- 
cribed by his contempora- 
ries to Nevil Paine. The 
ſcene of it is laid in Naples, 
and the plot borrowed from 


The U fortunate Lowers, &c, 


The Fatal Inconſtancy ; or, 
The Unhappy Reſcue. Tra. 
by Mr. R. Phillips, 4to. 
1701, This piece and its 
author we find only mention- 
ed by Coxeter in his MS, 
notes, who tells us more- 
over, that the ſcene of it is 
laid near London, and that 
the prologue was written by 
Mr. Johnſon. 

The Fatal Interview. T. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 1782. 
This play is not of that kind 
that can either give or en- 
creaſe the literary fame of 
its anonymous author, 

Fatal Love; or, The 
Forced Inconflancy. Trag. 
by Elk. Settle. Acted = 
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the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1680. | 

Fatal Lowe ; or, The De- 
generate Brother. Tra. b 
Oſborne Sidney Wandeſ- 
ford, Eſq. 8vo. 1730. This 
play was ated without ſuc- 


ceſs. 

The Fatal Marriage ; or, 
The Innocent Adultery. Tr. 
by Thomas Southerne Act- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1694. This play met 
with great ſucceſs at its firſt 
coming out, and has been 


often performed fince with 


as great approbation, the 
tragical — of it being ex- 
tremely fine and very affect- 


ing. | 

* Fatal Miftake ; or, The 
Plat ſpoiPd. Tr. by Joſeph 
Haynes, 4to. 1692. | 

The Fatal Prophecy. Dra. 
Poem, by Dr. John Lang- 
horne, printed in his poems, 
12mo. 1766. 

The Fatal Retirement, 
Trag. by Anthony Brown. 
Acted one night at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1739. A very 
indifferent piece. 

The Fatal Secret, Trag. 
by Lewis Theobald, 1735. 
12mo. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal in Covent-Gar- 
den. 

The Fatal Vifion ; or, The 
Fall of Siam. Tra. by A. 
Hill, 4to. 1716. Added at 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, with 
ſucceſs. The ſcene is fixed 
in the city of Sofola in Si- 


; Fa | 

am; but the apthor owns 
that the fable is fictitious, 
and the charaQers imagi- 


nary, | 

The Fate Capua. Tr. 
by Thomas Southerne. Act- 
ed at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
4to. 1700. Scene, Capua. 
The domeſtic ſcenes of this 
tragedy have uncommon 
power over the tender paſ- 
ſions. 

The Fate 2. Sparta; or, 
The Rival Kings. Tr. by 
Mrs. Cowley. AQed at 
Drury-Lane, 1788. This 
play, though it has its de- 
tets, as well as all other 
works, was well received. 

The Fate of Villainy. A 
Play, by Thomas Walker, 
8vo. 1730. This was act- 
ed at Goodman's-Fields 
with very indifferent ſuc- 


8. 
The Father. Com. tranſ- 
lated from Diderot, by the 


tranſlator of Dorval, 4to. 


1770. 
The Fathers ; 


——— — Com. 
en telding, Eſq. 
Added i Dip Log, — 
1778. This comedy had 
but indifferent ſucceſs in its 
repreſentation. It was writ- 
ten many years before the 
author's death, being men- 
tioned by him in the preface 
to his Miſcellanies publiſh- 
ed in 1743. The cauſe of 
its not appearing ſooner 
aroſe from its being lent = 

ir 


or, The 


0 
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Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams, who miſlaid it. It 
7s ſaid to have received ſome 
touches from the elegant 
pen of Mr. Sheridan, jun. 


but they are not very con- 


ſpicuous. 


The Father ef a Family. 


Com. in three acts, by C. 
Goldoni, 8vo. 1757. This 
is no more than the tranſla- 
tion of a piece, intituled, 
II Padre di F amig liar, re- 
preſented ſor the firſt time 
at Venice, during the car- 
ni val of 1750. Put though 
it is entitled a Comedy, it 
has nothing of humour, or. 
even an attempt towards 
wit, ſhewn throughout the 
whole of it. | 

The Fawourite, An Hiſ- 
torical Tragedy, 8vo. 1770. 
This is taken from Ben Jon- 
ſon. It is dedicated to Lord 
Bute. | 

The Feign'd Aſtrologer. 
Comedy, Anonymous, 4to. 
1668. This is tranſlated 
from Corneille, who borrow- 
ed his piece from Calderon's 
El Aſtreligo fingido. 

The Feign'd Ccurtexans; 
or, A Night's Intrigue, C. 
by Mrs. Behn. Acted at. 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1679. This play met with. 
very good ſucceſs, and was 
generally eſteemed the beſt 
ſhe had written, The ſcene 
lies in Rome, and the play 
contains a vaſt deal of buſi- 
neſs and intrigue. 

Feign'd Friendſbip; or, 
The Mad Refer mer. Com, 
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Anonymous, 4to. without &. 


date. It was, however, 
about the beginning of this 
century, acted at Little Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields. 

The Female Academy. C. 
by the ducheſs of Newcaſtle, 
fol. 1662, 

The Female Adwocates ; 
or, The Frantic Stock-job- 
bers, Com. by Wm. Ta- 
verner. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1773. 

The Female Captain, F. 
by Mr. Cobb. Acted at the 
Haymarket, 1780. This had. 
been once acted at Drury- 
Lane, April 5, 1779, for 
Miſs Pope's benefit, under 
the title of The Contract. 

The Female Chewalier. C. 
altered from Taverner, by. 
George Colman. Acted at 


the Haymarket, 1778. 


The Female Dramatiſt. 
Farce, a@-d at the Hay- 
market, 1782. This piece. 
juſt anſwered the purpoſe of 
piving ſome novelty at a 

enefit. | 

The Female Fortune-Teller. 
Com. by Mr. Johnſon, 8vo.. 
1726, 

The Femaie Gameſter. T. 
by G. Edmund Howard, 


a, 12mo. 1778. Printed. 
at 


ublin. XY 

The Female Officer. C. 
of two acts, by H. Brooke, 
Eſq. 8 vo. 1778. Not acted. 
The Female Parſen; or, 
The Beau in the Suds.. A 
Ballad Opera, by C. Cot- 
fey, 1730, This piece was 
brought. 


FE | 
brought on at the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket, 
but was damned the firſt 
night. 

The Female Parricide. T. 
by Edward Crane, of Man- 
cheſter, 8vo. 1751. 

The Female Prelate, being 
the Hiſtory of the Life and 
Death of Pape Joan. Tra. 
by Elk Settle. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1680, 

The Female Rake; or, 
Alodern Fine Lady. A Bal- 
lad Comedy. AQted at the 
Haymarket, 8vo. 1736. 

The Female Virtuoſoes. 
Com. by Thomas Wright. 
Acted at the Queen's Thea- 
tre, 4to. 1693, This play 
was periormed with great 
applauſe, but is no more 
than animproved tranſlation 
of the Femmes Scavantes of 
Mäoliere. 

The Female Wits ; or, The 
Triumvirate of Poets at Re- 
bean. Ccm. 4to. 1697. 
With the letters W. M. in 
the title. This piece was 
acted at the I heatre Royal 
in Drury-Lane for ſeveral 
days ſucceſſively, and with 
applauſe. 

Ferrex and Porrex, Tr. 
ſet forth withcut addition or 
alteration, but altogether as 
the ſame was ſhewed cn the 
ſtage before the Queenes 
Majeſtie about nine years 

alt, viz, the 18th day of 
3 1561, by the Gen- 
tlemen of the laner Tem- 
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ple, B. L. no date. The 
firſt three acts of this play 
were written by Thomas 
Norton; the two laſt by 
Thomas Sackville, Eſq. 
afterwards Lord Burkhurk. 
The plot is from the Eng- 
liſh chronicles. 

The Fickle Shepherdeſs. 
A Paſtoral, 4to. 1703. This 
15 only an alteration of Ran- 
dolph's Amintas ; it was act- 
ed at the New Theatre in 
Linccln's-Inn-Fie!ds, and 
was played entirely by wo- 
men. The ſcene lies in Ar- 
cadia. | 

Filli de Sciro; or, Phillis 
o Scyros, An excellent 

aſtoral, written in Italian 
by C. Giudubaldo de Bona- 
relli, and. tranſlated into 
Engliſh by J. S. Gent, 4to. 


* 

ke F.nanrier. Comedy, 
of one act, tranſlated from 
St. Foix, 8vo. 1771. | 

4A Fin: Companion, C. 
by Shakerley Marmion, 
4to. 1633. AQed before 
the king and queen at White- 
hall, and at the Tacatre in 
Saliſbury-Court. 

The Fine Ladies Airs, C. 
by Thomas Baker. No 
date (170g). It was acted . 
in Drury-Lane, with ſuc- 
ceſs, 

Fire and Brimflone ; or, 
The Deſtruchon of Sodom. 
Drama, by George Leſly, 
8vo. 1675. 

Fire and Water, Ballad 
Opera, dy M. P. Andrews, 

Acte a 
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Acted at the Haymarket, 
8 vo. 1780. There is more 
of the inſipid than the 
aſpiring element in this pro- 
duction. 

The Firſt Floor. Farce, 
by Mr. Cobb. Acted at 


Drury-Lane, 1787, with 
great applauſe. 
The Fleire. Comedy, by 


Edward Sharpham. Acted 
at Black-Fryars, by the 
children of the Revels, 4to. 
1615. The ſcene of this 
play lies in London, 
and the plot ſeems in a 
great degree to be borrow- 
ed from Marfton's Parafir- 


Mer. 


T he Flitch of Bacon. Bal- 
lad Opera, by Henry Bate. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 


1778. 

The Floating Iſland. 
Tragi-Com. by W. Strode, 
4to 1655. This play con- 


tained too much morality 
to ſuit the taſte of the court ; 
yet it pleaſed the king ſo 
well, that he ſoon after be- 
| ſtowed a canon's dignity on 
the author. 

Flora, Opera. Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, bein 
T he Country Wake, — 
after the manner of The 
Beggar's Opera, 8vo. 1732. 

Flora's Vagaries, Com. 
by Richard Rhodes. This 
play was written while the 
author was a ſtudent at Ox- 
ford. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, and was printed in 
4to. 1670. 
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Flcrazene; or, The Fata! 
Conqueſt, Trag. by James 
Goodall. Not acted, but 
printed at Stamford, 8vo, 
1774 N 

Florimene. A Paſtoral, 
preſented by the qucen's 
command before the king 


at Whitehall, 4to. 1635. 


Florixel and Perdita; or, 
The Sheepjhearing. Farce, 
Agon. 8vo. 1754. This 
piece is no more than an 
extract from ſome ſcenes of 
Shakſpeare's Winter's Tall, 
ſo far as relates to the loves 
of Florizel and Perdita, 
formed into two acts. It 
was firſt perſormed at Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre for 
the benefit of Miſs Noſ- 
ſiter. WS 

Florizel and Perdita. 
Dram. Paſtoral, in three 
acts, altered from The 
Winter's Tale of Shak- 
ſpeare, by David Garrick. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 


1756, printed in 8vo. 1758, 


The Flying Voice. A play, 
by Ralph Wood. One of 
thoſe deſtroycd by Mr. War- 
burton's ſervant. 

The Follies of a Day; or, 
The Marriage of Figaro. 
Com. by Mr. Holcroft. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1784. This play is tranſ- 
lated from Les Noces de Fi- 
garo, and was well re-. 
ceived. 

The Fend Huſband; or, 
The Pletting Sifters. Com. 
by T. Durfey. Acted at 

Drury- 


FO 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1676, 
This met with very — 
applauſe, and is looked up- 
on as one of Mr. Durfey's 
beſt plays. 

Fondlewife and Letitia. 
Com. of two acts, perform- 
ed at Crow-ſtreet, Dublin, 
12mo. 1767. 

Fontainbleau; or, Our 
Way in France. A Comic 
Opera, by Mr. O'Keeffe, 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1784. This piece was re- 
ceived with great applauſe, 
though the pen of the au- 
thor in compoſing it cer- 
tainly ran right againſt dra- 
matic laws. 

The Fool's Opera; or, 
The Tape the Age. Writ- 
ten by 
and performed by his com- 
pany in Oxford, 8vo. 1731. 

A Fool's Preferment ; or, 
The Three Dukes of Dun- 
fable. Com. by T. Dur- 
fey. Acted at the Queen's 
4 Dorſet Garden, 
4to. 1688. This play is 
little more than a tranſcript 
of Fletcher's Noble Gent 
man, except one ſcene re- 
lating to Baſſet, which 1s 
taken from a Novel, called 
The Humours of Baſſet. 

The Fool turn'd Critick. 
Com. by T. Durfey. AQ- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1678, This, like moſt 
of our author's pieces, is full 
of plagiariſms. 

he Fool would be A Fa- 
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FO 
wourite; or, The Diſcrete 
Lover, Com. by Lodowick 
Carlell, 8vo. 1657. AQed 
with great applauſe. 

The Footman. An Opera, 
8vo. 1734. Performed at 
Goodman's-PFields. | 

The Forc'd Marriage; 
or, The Jealous Bridegroom. 
Tragi-Com. by Mrs. Behn, 
4to. 1671. This play was 
ated at the Queen's Thea- 
tre, and is ſuppoſed to be 
the firſt of thus lady's pro- 
duction. ; 

The Forced Marriage. 
Com. by Ozell. This 1s 
only a tranſlation of the 
Marriage Force of Mohere, 
and was never intended for 
the ſtage. 

The Forced Marriage. 
Trag. by Dr. John Arm- 
ſtrong 8vo. 1770. This was 
written in 1754, and 1s 
rinted in the ſecond vo- 
ume of the author's Miſ- 
cellanies. It is a perform- 
ance which will not add to 
the reputation of the ele- 
gant author of Te Art of 
preſerving health, It had 
been offered to Mr. Gar- 
rick, but was refuſed by 
The Forced Marriage. C. 
tranſlated from Moliere, 
printed in Foote's Comich 
Theatre, vol. IV. 

The Forc d Phyſician. C. 
by Ozell. This piece is 


only a tranſlation of Mo- 
liere's Medicin maigre lui. 
7. 


5 
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The Force of Friendſhip. 
Trag. by Charles Johnſon. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
4to. 1710. Scene, Verona. 
At the end of this tragedy 
is fubjoined a ſmall farce, 
which was acted with it, 
called Lowe in a Cheſt. 

The Force of Faſhion. 
Comedy. Aged at Covent- 
Garden, 1789. A laudable 
attempt to mix mirth with 
morality. 

The Fortitude of Fudith. 
Trag. by Ralph Radceliff. 
Not printed. 

The Fortune Hunters; or, 
The Widow Bewitch'd. F. 
by Charles Macklin. This 
has been acted for the au- 
thor's benefit, but is not 
printed. | 

T he Fortune-Hunters ; or, 
T vo Fools awell net. Com. 
by James Carliſle, Acted 
by his Majeſty's ſervants, 
4to. 1689, This play met 
with ſucceſs, 

The Fortunate Iſles and 
their union, celebrated in a 
Maſque deſigned for the 
court on Twelfth Night, 
1626, by Ben Jonſon. 

The Fertunate Peoſant ; 
Or, Nature will Prevail. 
Comedy, by Benj. Victor, 
8vo. 1776, | 

Fortune Ly Land and Sea. 
'Tragi-Com. by Thomas 
Heywood. Acted by the 
Queen's ſervants, 4to. 
1655. a | 

Fortune in her Wits, C. 


FO 
by Charles Johnſon, 4to, 
1705. This 1s but an in- 
different tranſlation of Cow- 
ley's Naufragium joculare, 
and was never prelented on 
the ſtage. 

The Foundling. Com. by 
Edward Moore. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, B8vo. 1748. 
This comedy was the firſt 


of Moore's dramatic pieces, 


but is far ſuperior to his ſe- 
cond comic attempt. It 
met with tolerable ſucceſs 
during its run, although on 
the firſt night of its appear- 
ance, the character of Fad- 
ale (which it is ſaid was in- 
tended for one Ruſſel) gave 
great diſguſt, and was there- 
fore conſiderably curtailed 
in all the enſuing repreſen- 
tations. It has not, how- 
ever, fince that time been 
continued as an acting co- 
medy, being generally con- 
ſidered as bearing too near 
a reſemblance to the Con- 
ſcious Lovers. 8 

T he Feur Premtices of Len- 
den, with the Conqueſt of Je- 
realem. An Hiſtorical Play, 
by Thomas Heywood. Ad- 
ed at the Red Bull, 4to. 
1615, Theplot is founded 
on the exploits of the fa- 
mous Godijrey of Bulloigne, 
who retealed Jeruſalem out 
of the hands. of the Infidels 
in 1099. 

The Four P's. A merry 
Interlude of a Palmer, à 
Pardoner, a Potycary, and 

a Ped- 
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a Pedlar ; by John Hey- 
wood, 4to. no date, and 4to. 
1569. This is one of the 


firſt plays that appeared in 
the Engliſh language ; 1t 18 
written in metre, and not 
divided into acts. 

Four Plays in One; or, 
Moral Repreſentations, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, fol. 
1647. Theſe four pieces 
are entitled as follows, viz. 
I. The Triumph of Honour. 
Scene near Athens, the Ro- 
man army lying there. II. 
The Triumph of Lowe. The 
ſcene laid in Milan. III. 
The Triumph of Death. The 
ſcene, Anjou. IV. The 


Triumph of Time. The plot 


of this ſeems to be entirely 
the invention of the author, 
Whether this medley of dra- 
matic pieces was ever per- 
— or not does not 
plainly appear. The two 
firſt may properly be called 
Tragi-Com. the third a 
Tragedy, and the laſt an 
Opera. 

The Four Seaſons; or, 
Love in every Age. A Mu- 
fical Interlude, by P. M. 
Motteux, 4to. 1699. 

Frederic Duke of Brun/- 
wick Lunenberg. Tra. by 
Elizabeth Haywood, 8vo. 
1729. Acted at Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields, with no ſuc- 
ceſs. 

Free Will. Tragedy, by 
Henry Cheeke, = Black 


letter, no date, This is one 


by Hen 


„ a 
of the very old moral plays. 
Its full title runs as follows: 
A certayne Tragedie wryt- 
ten fyrſte in Italian by F. 
N. B. (Franciſcus Niger 
Boſſentinus) entituled Free- 


uh; and tranilated into 


Engliſhe by Henry Cheeke, 
wherein is ſet foorth in 
manner of a Tragedie the 
deuyliſh Deuiſe of the Po- 
piſh Religion, &c. | 

The Frenoh Cenfurer. C. 
by T. P. Acted at the 
Duke of York's Theatre, 
4to. 1678. 1 

The French Flogged; or, 
The Britiſh Sailors in Ame- 
rica. Farce of two acts, 
performed at Covent-Gar- 
den, 8vo. 1767. A piece 
written for, and acted at 
Bartholomew-Fair. It was 
alſo once repreſented at Co- 
vent-Garden. The author 
is ſuppoſed to be Geo. Alex. 
Stevens. 

The Frenchified Lady never 
in Paris. Com. of two acts, 
Dell. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1757. 
Taken from Cibber's Co- 
mi gal Lowers. 

Frenchman in London. A 
Comedy, dedicated to Mr. 
Foote, 8 vo. 1755. 

A Friend in Need is a 
Friend Indeed. A Comedy, 
ated at the Haymarket, 
1783, and very well re- 
ceived. 

The Friends, Trag. by 

Marc 
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Marc Anthony Meilan, 8vo. 
No date (1771). 

The Friendly Rivals ; or, 
Lowe the beſt Contriver. C. 
8vo. 1752. 

Friendſhip à la Mods. C. 
of two acts, performed at 
Smock-alley, Dublin, 1766, 
This is an alteration of Van- 
brugh's Falſe Friend. 

Friendſhip Improved ; or, 
The Female Warrior. Tr. 
by Charles Hopkins. Acted 
at Lincoln's - Inn - Fields, 
4to. 1700. 
Friendſbip in Faſhion, 

Com. by T. Otway. Acted 
at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1678. This piece was, as 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, hiſſed 
off the ſtage for immoraliĩty 
and obſcenity. 
The Honourable 

rorie of Frier Bacon and 
Frier Bongay, As it was 
plaied by her Majeſtie's 
ſervants. Made by Robert 
Greene, maiſter of arts, 
1594. | 
Friendſhip of Titus and 
Ge/ippus. Com. by Ralph 
Radcliff, Not printed. 

The Fugitive, Muſical 
Farce. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1790, and well re- 
ceived. 

Fun. A parodi- tragi- co- 
mical Satire, 8 vo. 1752, 
This little piece is entirely 
burleſque, and was written 
by Dr. Kenrick. It con- 
tains ſome ſevere ſtrokes of 


ſatire on H. Fielding, Dr. 


even when t 


Hiſ- 
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Hill, &c. and was intended 
to have been performed by 
a ſet of private perſons at 
the Caſtle Tavern in Pater. 
noſter-row. But although 
it was ſcreened under the 
idea of a concert of muſic, 
and a ball, Mr. Fielding, 
who had received ſome in- 
formation of it, found means 
of putting a ſtop to it on the 
very night of 

e audience 
were aſſembled. The piece, 
however, which is entirely 
inoffenſive, otherwiſe than 
by ſatyrizing ſome particular 
works which were then re- 
cent, was ſoon after print- 
ed, and delivered gratis to 
ſuch perſons as had taken 
tickets for the concert. 

The Funeral; or, Grief a 
la Mode, Com. by Sir R. 
Steele. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1702. This 1s 
much the beſt of this au- 
thor's pieces. The conduct 
of it is ingenious, the cha- 
racters pointed, the langu- 
age ſprightly, and the ſatire 

— and genuine. There 
is indeed ſomewhat impro- 
bable in the affair of con- 
veying Lady Charlotte 
away in the coffin ; yet the 
reward, which by that means 
1s beſtowed on the pious be- 
haviorfr of young lord Har- 
dy, with reſpect to his fa- 
ther's body, make ſome 
amends for it, 
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ALATHEA. C. by 
ohn Lyly, 4to. 1592. 
Played before queen Eliza- 
beth at Greenwich, on New- 
Year's-Day at night. 

Gallic Gratitude ; or, The 
Fren:hman in India. Com. 
of two acts, by James Solas 
Dodd, performed at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1779. 

Galligantus, A Muſical 

Entertainment, 8vo. 1758. 
This piece was taken from 
Mr. Brooke's Zack the Giant 
Nyeller. It was ated at 
the Haymarket, and once 
at Drury-Lane, for Mrs. 
Yates's benefit. 
A Came at Cheſſe, by T. 
Middleton, 4to. This play 
was aQed at the Globe, on 
the Bank Side, and, though 
it has no date, was publiſhed 
about 1625. It 1s a ſort of 
religious controverſy, the 
game being _ between 
one of the church of Eng- 
land and another of the 
church of Rome, wherein 
the former in the end gets 
the victory, [gnatius Loyala 
ſitting by as a ſpectator. 
The 1 lies in London. 

The Gameſter. Com. by 

James Shirley. Acted at 
rury - Lane, 4to. 1637. 

This is very far from bein 

2 bad play. The plot of it 


is intricate, yet natural; the 


characters well drawn, and the 
cataſtrophe juſt and moral. 
It has been twice altered, 


and brought on the ſtage un- 
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der different titles ; firſt 
Charles Johnſon, who too 
his play of the Wife's Reli 
anda —— it; - 
afterwards by Mr. Garrick. 

The Gameſter. Com. by 
Mrs. Centhvre. Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 4to. 
1705. This piece is formed 
on models not her own, the 
plot of it being almoſt en- 
tirely borrowed from a 
French comedy, called Le 
Diffipateur. 

The Gameſter. Trag. by 
Edward Moore. Acted at 
Drury - Lane, 8vo. 1753. 
This tragedy 1s written in 
proſe, and is the moſt capi- 
tal piece Mr. Muore pro- 
duced. The language is 
nervous, and yet pathetic ; 
the plot is — yer clearly 
2 the characters 
are highly marked, yet not 
unnatural; and the cataſ- 
trophe is truly tragic, yet 
not unjuſt. Still, with all 
theſe merits, it met with but 
midliag ſucceſs, the general 
cry againſt it being that the 
diſtreſs was too deep to be 
borne ; yet we are rather apt 
to imagine its want of per- 
fe approbation aroſe in one 
part, and that no incon- 
fiderable one, of the audi- 


ence, from a tenderneſs of 


another kind than that of 
compaſſion ; and that they 
were leſs hurt by the diſtreſs 
of Beverley, than by finding 
their darling vice, their fa- 
vourite 


G 4 
vourite folly, thus vehe- 
mently attacked by the ſtrong 
lance of reaſon and dramatic 
execution. As the G Blas 
of” this author had been 
forced upon the town ſeveral 
nights after the \ ſtrongeſt 
public diſapprobation of it 
had been expreſſed, it was 
thought by his friends, that 
any piece ated under his 
name would be treated with 
vindictive ſeverity. The 
Rev. Joſeph Spence there- 
fore permitted it, for the 
firſt four nights, to be im- 
puted to him, but 1mmedi- 
ately aſterwards threw aſide 
the maſk, as he ſuppoſed the 
ſacceſs of the piece to be 
no longer doubtful ; when, 
ſtrange to tell! ſome of the 
very perſons, who had ap- 
plauded it as his work, were 
among the very foremoſt to 
condemn it as the perform- 
ance of Mr. Moore. Some 
part of this tragedy was 
originally compoſedin blank 
verſe, of which ſeveral veſ- 
tiges remain. 

The Gameſters. Com. by 
David Garrick, Eſq. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1758. 


This is the piece mentioned 


above, as an alteration of 
Shirley's Gameſter. In this 
alteration the affair of the 
duel between the two friends 
and the love ſcenes between 
them and their miſtreſſes, 
are very judiciouſly omitted; 
yet we cannot help thinking 
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that two very capital ſcenes, 
the one between Volatile and 
Riot, and the other between 
Riot and Arabella, which 
ſtand in the laſt act of the 
Wife's Relief, have too much 
both of nature and judg- 
ment not to injure the piece 
by the loſs of them; and 
that therefore the alteration 
of this play would have done 
more juſtice to the original 
author, had they been ſuf— 
fered to remain in the ſame 
ſituation they before pol- 
ſeſſed. 

Gammer Gurton's Needle, 
Com. by John Still, after. 
wards biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, 4to. 1575. It is 
one of the oldeſt of our 
dramatic pieces, and affords 
an inſtance of the ſimplicity 
which muſt ever prevail in 
the early dawxings of genius, 
The plot of this play, which 
is written in metre, and 
ſpun out into five regular 
acts, being nothing more 
than Gammer Gurton's har- 
ing miſlaid the heedle with 
which ſhe was mending her 
man Hodge's breeches 
againſt the enſuing Sunday, 
and which, by way of cataſ- 
trophe to the piece, is, after 
much ſearch, great alterca- 
tion, and ſome battles in its 
cauſe, at laſt found ſticking 
in the breeches themſelves. 

Garrick in the Shades ; or, 
A Peep into Elyſium. Farce. 
8vo. 1779. This ſeems ls 
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5, be the production of ſome 
id diſappointed author, whoſe 
* reſentment extended beyond 
ch the grave. 

ie Garrick's Vagary; or, 
1 England run Mad ; with par- 
3 ticulars of the Stratford Ju- 


bilee, 8vo. 1769. 

Gaſconado the Great, A 
Tragi-comi-political-whim- 
fical Opera, 4to. 1759, 
This piece was: written by 
James Worſdale, the painter, 
and is a burleſque on the 
affairs of the French nation 
during the war of 1758. 

The General Cafhier'd. A 
Play, 4to. 1712. This play 
was never acted. 

The General Lower, Com. 
by Theophilus Moſs, 8vo. 
1749. „This comedy was 
not ated, and is perhaps 
the worſt compoſition in the 


. dramatic way that was ever 
h attempted, even without any 
d view to the ſtage. * 
ir The Genervus Choice, C. 
e by Francis Manning, 4to. 
— 1703. This piece was acted 
h | at Little Lincoln's - Inn- 
r Fields. 

5 The Generous Congueror; 
7 or, The Timely Diſcovery, 


- Trag. by Bevil Higgons. 
Acted at the Theatre-Royal, 
4to. 1702. 

The Generous Enemies ; 
or, The Ridiculous Lowers. 
Com. by J. Corye. Acted 
, at the Theatre-Royal, 4to. 
1672, This play is one en» 
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tire piece of plagiariſm from | 


beginning to the end ; the 
principal deſign being bor- 
rowed from Quinauk's La 
Genereuſe Ingratitude, that 
of the Ridiculous Lovers 
from Corneille's Don 
Bertram de Ciganal. Ber- 
tram's teſty humour to his 
ſervants, in the third act, is 
partly borrowed from Ran- 
dolph's Muſe's Looking- 
Glaſs; and the quarrel be- 
tween him and Robatzi, in 
the fifth, taken wholly and 
verbatim from the Love Pil- 
rimage of Beaumont and 
letcher. 

The Generous Free Maſon ; 
or, The Conſtant Lady. 
With the Humours of Squire 
Noodle and his Man Doo- 
dle. A Tragi-comi-farcical 
Ballad Opera, of three acts, 
by Wm. Rufus Chetwood, 
8vo. 1731. 

The Generous Huſband ; 
or, Coffee-Houſe Pulitician, 
Com. by Charles Johnſon, 
4to. No date (4723). 

T he Generous Impoſtor. C. 


by Mr. O' Burne. Acted at 


Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1781. 

The Gecanii, Pantomime 
Entertainment, by H.Wood- 
ward. Adcted at Drury- 
Lane, 1753. 

The Genius of Nonſenſe, 
Pantomime, aymarket, 
1780. ü 

The Gentleman Cit, C. 
* ſlated from the French 


of 
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of Moliere; and printed in 
Foote's Comic Theatre, 
vol. V. | 

The Gentleman Dancing- 
Mafter. Com. by W. Wy- 
cherley. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1673. 

The Gentleman Gardiner. 
A Ballad Opera, by Jzmes 
Wilder, Acted at Smock- 
Alley, Dublin, 12mo. 1751. 

The Gentleman Venice. 
Tragi Com. by James Shir- 
ley. Acted at Saliſbury- 
Court, 4to. 1655. 

The Gentleman Uſher. C. 
by George Chapman, 4to. 
1606. It 1s doubtful whether 
this play was ever afted. 

Of Gentylneſs and Nobi- 
lite, a Dialogue between the 
Merchaunt, the Knyght, 
and the Plouman, dyſputyng 
who is a verey Gentylman 
and who is a Nobleman, 
and how Men ſhould come 
to Auctoryte, compilid in 
Manner of an Enterlude, 
with divers Toys and geſtis 
addyd thereto to make myri 
paſtyme and diſport. This 
piece is written in metre, 
and printed in the black 
letter, by John Raſtell, 
without date. 

The Gentle Shepherd, A 
Paſtoral Com. 12mo. 1729. 
This truly poetical and paſ- 
toral piece 1s written in the 
Scots dialect, publiſhed by 
the celebrated Allan Ram- 
ſay, the Scots poet, and in- 
troduced to the world as his, 


GE 
There are not, however, 
wanting perſons who deny 
him the credit of being its 
author; but as envy will 
ever purſue merit, and as in 
upwards of half a century 
no other perſon has, and it 
now moſt probable never 
will lay claim to that ho- 
nour, reaſon we think will 


lead us to grant it to the 


only perſon who has been 
* for it. Be this fact, 
however. as it will, the ex- 
cellence of the piece itſelf 
muſt ever be ackuowledged, 
and it may, without exagge- 
ration, be allowed to ſtand 
equal, if not ſuperior, to 
either of thoſe two celebra- 
ted Paſtorals, the Aminta of 
Taſſo, and the Paſtor f do of 
Guarini. It has been re- 
duced into one act, and the 
Scotch dialect tranſlated, 
with the addition of ſome 
new ſongs, by Theophilùs 
Cibber, and was preſented 
at Drury-Lane in 1731. 
Ge:rge a Greene, the Pin- 


dar f Wakefield, Comedy, 


Anonym. 4to. 1599. The 
plot of chis ny Beaded 
on hiſtory, and the ſcene 
lies at Wakefield, in York- 
ſhire. This comedy is to 
be met with in Dodſley's 
Collection of Old Plays. 
George Dandin ; or, The 
Wanton Wife. Comedy, by 
Ozell. A tranſlation from 


Moliere's George Dandin. 
The 
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The German Hotel. Com. 
tranſlated from the German 
by Mr. Marſhall. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 1790, and 


well received. 


Germanicus, Trag. by a 
gentleman of the Univerſity , 
of Oxford, 8vo. 1775. 

The Ghoſt; or, The Mo- 
man wears the Breeches. 8 
Anonym. written in 1640, 
printed, 4to. 1653 

The Ghoſt 7 Moliere. 
This is only the tranſlation 
of a little piece of fourteen 
ſcenes, called, L' Ombre de 
Moliere, written by M. Bre- 
court. The ſcene lies in 
the Elyſian Fields. 

The Gheſt, Com: Acted 
at Smock-Alley, Dublin, 
8vo. 1767. This is taken 
from Mrs. Centlivre's play 
of The Man's tlewitched ; 
or, The Devil to do about ' oo 
It has ſince been acted at 
Covent-Garden. 

The Ghoſts, Comedy, by 
Mr. Holden. Acted at the 
Dake's Theatre between 
1652 and 1665. Not 
printed. 

Gibraltar; or, The Spa- 
niſh Adventure. C. by J. 
Dennis, 4to. 1705. Per- 
formed at the Theatre 


Royal in Drury-Lane, but 


without ſucceſs, - The firſt 
day it being well acted in 
moſt of its parts, but not 
ſuffered to be heard; the 


| ſecond day for the moſt part 
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faintly and negligently at- 
tended, and conſequently 
not ſeen. The ſcene lies at 
a village in the neighbour- 
hood of Gibraltar. 

Gil Blas. C. by Edward 
Moore. Acted at Drury. 
Lane, 8vo. 1751. This is 
by much the leaſt meritori- 
ous of the three dramatic 
pieces of our author; and in- 
deed, notwithflanding its 
being very ſtrongly ſupport- 
ed in the acting, met with 
on leaſt ſucceſs, The de- 

85 is taken from the ſtory 

Aurora, in the novel of 
Gil Blas, but bears too near 
a reſemblance to the plot of 
the Kind Impoſtor ; and the 
author has deviated greatly 
from truth in the manners of 
his characters, having in- 
troduced a Spaniſh gentle- 
man drunk on the ſtage, 
which is ſo far from being a 
characteriſtic of that nation, 
that it is well known they 
had formerly a law ſubſiſt- 
ing among them, though 
now, perhaps, out of force, 
which decreed that if a 
gentleman was convicted of 
even a capital offence, he 
ſhould be pardoned in plead- 
ing his having been intoxi- 
cated at the time he com- 
mitted it, it being ſuppoſed 
that any one who bore the 
character of gentility would 
more readily ſuffer death, 
rr confeſs h mſelf * 
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of ſo beaſtly a vice as drun- 
. kenneſs. 

The Gipfies. Com. Op. 
by Charles Dibdin. Acted 
at the Haymarket, 8vo. 
1778. | 
The Gnome. Pantomime. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
-1788. A good perform- 


- ANCE. 


The Glaſs of Government, 
Tragi-Com. by Geo. Gaſ- 
coigne, 4to. 1576. 
| WI — : The 0 ourt 

of Auguſtus Cæſar, N. 

EO gh — the T he- 
atre-Royal, 4to. 1676. This 
is one of the wildeſt and 
moſt indifferent of our au- 
thor's pieces, being made 
up of little elſe but bombaſt 
and abſurdity. 

The Girl in Stilts, Far, 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1786. A piece of no great 
merit, 

The Goblins. Tragi-C. 
by Sir John Suckling. Act- 
ed at Black-Fryars, 8vo. 
1646. The ſcene of this 
play lies in Francelia, and 
the author, in the execution 
of his deſign, has pretty 
cloſely followed the foot- 
ſteps of Shakſpeare, of 
whom he was a profeſſed ad- 
mirer, his Reginella being 
an open imitation of Mi- 
randa in the Tempeſt, and 
his Goblins, though counter- 
feits, being only thieves in 
diſguiſe, yet ſeem to be co- 
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pied from Ariel in the ſame 
play. 

God hys Promiſes, A 
Tragedie or Interlude, ma- 
ny feitynge the chyefe Pro- 
miles of God unto Man in 
all Ages, from the begyn- 
nynge of the Worlde, to the 
Deathe of Jeſus Chriſte, a 
Myſterie 1538. The In- 
terlocutors are Pater ceœleſ- 
tis, Juſtus Noah, Moſes 
Sanctus, Eſaias Propheta, 
Adam primus Homo, Abra- 


ham fidelis, David Rex pius, 


Joannes Baptiſta. This play 
was written by Biſhop bale, 
and is one ot the firſt era- 
matic pieces printed in Eng- 
land. It is reprinted by 
Dodſley in his Collection. 
Goddwyn, Tr. by Tho. 


Rowleie, 8vo. 1777. This 
is one of the pieces ſuppoſed 
to be written by Thomas 


Chatterton. 

The Golden Age; or, The 
Lives of Jupiter and Saturn, 
An Hiſtorical Play, by T. 
Heywood. Acted at the 
Red Bull, 4to. 1611. 

The Golden Age Reftor'd, 
in a Maſqueat Court, 1615, 
by the Lords and Gentle- 
men, the King's ſervants, by 
Ben Jonſon. 

The Golden Pippin. Bur- 
letta, by Kane O'Hara. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
8vo. 1773. It was produ- 
ced in three acts, as Mida. 
had been before, but, — 
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that performance, was not 


very ſucceſsful in its original 
ſtate. It was then reduced 
to an after-piece, and was 
received with univerſal ap- 
probation. 

The Golden Rump. This 
piece was never acted, never 
appeared in print, nor was 
it ever known who was the 
author of it. This piece, 
being full of ſcandal and 
eres Jo, gave riſe to the act 
of parliament for all plays 
to undergo the inſpection of 
the Lord Chamberlain. 

Gondibert and Bertha. 
Trag. by W. Thompſon, 
M. A. 8vo. 1758. This 
piece was never acted, nor 
we believe intended for the 
ſtage, but is publiſhed in a 
volume with ſome poems of 
the ſame author. 

The Good-natured Man. 
Com. by Oliver Goldſmith. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
8yo. 1768. Many parts of 
this play exhibit the ſtrong- 
eſt indications of our au- 
thor's comic talents. There 
is perhaps no character on 
the ſtage more happily 
imagined and more highly 
finiſhed than Creaker*s ; nor 
do we recollect ſo original 
and ſucceſsful an 1ncident 
as that of the letter which 
he conceives to be the com- 
poſition of an incendiary, 
and feels a thouſand ridicu- 
lous horrors in conſequence 


of his abſurd apprehenſion. 
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Our audiences, however, 
having been recently exalt- 
ed on the ſenti mental ſtilts 
of Falſe Delicacy, a comedy 
by Kelly, regarded a few 
ſcenes in Dr. Gold/mith's 
piece as too low for their 
entertainment, and there- 
fore treated them with un- 


Juſtifiable ſeverity. Never- 


theleſs the Good-natur'd 
Man ſucceeded, though in 
a degree inferior to its me- 
rit. The prologue to it, 
which is an excellent one, 
was written by Dr. Samuel 
Johnſon. 

Gorboduc, Trag. by T. 
Norton and Thomas Sack- 
ville, Lord Buckhurſt, B. 
L. 4to. 1590, 

he Gordian Knot Unty'd. 
Com. 1691. This 1s not 
— but appears to 
ave been acted in the be- 
fore- mentioned year. 

T he Goſpel Shep. Com. 
of five acts, with a new Pro- 
logue and Epilogue, by R. 
Hill, Eiq. of Cambridge, 
8vo. 1778. c 

Gotham Election. F. of 
one long act, by Mrs. Cent- 
livre, 12mo. 1715. In this 
piece the fair author has 
ſhewn great knowledge of 
mankind, and of the differ- 
ent occurrences of life. It 
was never acted, being look- 
ed on as a party affair, but 
was printed, with a dedica- 
tion to Secretary Craggs, of 
whom it is recorded, great- 
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ly to his honour on this oc- 
caſion, that being compli- 
mented on his liberality by 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, to whom 
he gave twenty guineas for 
the author, and told that his 
generolity appeared the 
more extraordinary as the 
Farce had not been acted, 
he replied, that he did not 
ſo much conſider the merit 
of the piece, as what was 
becoming a ſecretary of ſtate 
to do. ; 


T he Governor of Cyprus. 


Tra. by J. Oldmixon, 4to. 
1703. Acted at the Theatre 
in Lincolu's-Inn-Fields. 
The Grateful Fair. Com. 
by Chriſtopher Smart. Act- 
ed at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Not printed. 
The Grateful Servant. 
Com. by James Shirley. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1630. Ihis play met with 
very great applauſe when 
acted. and came forth uſher- 
ed by eight copies of verſes 
in Engliſh, and two in La- 
tin, which the author ſays 
were the free vote cf his 
friends, which he could not 
in civility refuſe,” and in- 
deed he muſt have very little 
of the poetical warmth about 
him, if he cculd be defirous 
ſo to do. Lodowick's con- 
trivance to have his wife 
Artelia tempted by Piero, 
in order that he may pro- 
cure an opportunity of di- 
vorcing her, is the ſame 
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with Contarini's humour and 
contrivance in The Humer- 
ous Corrtier. Scene, Sa- 
voy. 
The Great Duke of Fl:- 
rence, A Comical Hiſtory, 
by P. Maſſinger. Acted at 
the Phoenix Drury-Lane, 
4to. 1636. This play met 
with very good ſucceis. 

The Great Favorite; or, 
The Dakc of Lerma. Trag. 
by Sir Robert Howard, 
Atted the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1668. Some ſcenes of 
this play are written in blank 
verte, and ſome in rhyme. 

The Grecian Daughter, 
Trag. by Arthur Murphey, 
Eſq. Atted at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1772. In a poſtſcript 
to this play the author ſays, 
« he does not wiſh to con- 
ceal that the ſubje@ of his 
tragedy has been touched 
in ſome ſoreign pieces ; but 
he thinks it has been 
only touched. The Zel- 
mire of Monſieur Belloy 
begins after the daughter 
has delivered her father cut 


of priſon. The play, in- 


deed, has many beauties ; 
and if the ſentiments and 
buſineſs of that piece coin- 
cided with the deſign of The 
Grecian Daughter, the au- 
thor would not have bluſhed 
to tread in his ſteps. Buta 
new fable was abſolutely 
neceſſary, and perhaps, in 
the preſent humour of the 
times, it 15 not unlucky that 
a no 
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- no more than three lines 
could be adopted from Mon- 
ſieur Belloy.” It met with 
very great ſucceſs, and was 
excellently performed in the 
principal characters, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Barry. 


Tye Grecian Heroine; or, 


The Fate of Tyranny. A 
Trag. by T. Durfey. 'I ::is 
piece was never ated, but 
was pubhſhed with a collec- 
tion of poems in 1721. 
Taz title-page ſays it was 
written in 1718; but the 
preface mentions it as a pro- 
duction of many years ear- 
lier; the characters of T 
moleon and Belizaria being 
intended for Mr. Betterton 
and Mrs. Barry. 

Green's Tu Qurque; or, 
The City Gallant, Com. 
by John Cooke, 4to. 1614. 

Groeaxvich Park, Com. 
by W. Mountford, 4to. 
1691. This is a tolerable 
comedy, and met with very 
good ſucce.s. It was acted 
at Drury-l.ane. 

Grim the Ciil cr of Croy- 


don; or, The Devil an his 


Dame, with the Dewil and 
St. Daunſtan. Com. by J. 
T. — 1662. 71 
Gretna-Green, A Muſical 
After-piece, by Mr. Stuart. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
1783, and very well re- 
ceived. 
- Gripus and Hegio; or, 
The Paſſionate Lowers, Pal- 
toral, by Robert Baron, 
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8vo. 1647. This play con- 
ſiſts of no more than three 
acts, and is moſtly borrow- 
ed trom Waller's Poems, 
and Webſter's Dachs/s of 
Malfy, 

1h Grewe; or, Lowe's 
Parauiſe. An Opera, by 
J. Oldmixon, 4to. 1703, 
performed at Drury-Lane. 
The ſcene is a province of 
Italy, near the Gulph of 
Venice. 

The Grul -ſtreet Opera, by 
H. Fielding, 1731, vvo. 
Acted at the Little Thea- 
tre 11 the Hay-market. 

The Gr:mbler. Com. of 
three acts, by Sir Charles 
Sedley, 12mo. 1719. 

The Grumbler. Farce, 
altered from Sedley, by Dr. 
Goldſmith. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 1772, not 
printed. This alteration 
was made to ſerve Mr. 
Quick at h's beneiit, and 
acted only on that night. 

The Guardian. Comical 
Hillory, by P. Maſiinger, 
8vo. 1655, 

7 be Guardian. Com. by 
A. Cowley. Acted before 
Prince Charles at Irinity 
College, Cambridge, 1641. 

The Guardian, Com. of 
two acts, by David Gar- 
rick, Eſq. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1759. This 
little piece is taken in great 
meaiure from the celebrat- 


ed Pupille of M. Fagan. It 


is a pleaſing and elegant 
F 4 performance, 
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performance, the language 
ealy and ſentimental, the 
plot ſimple and natural, and 
= characters well ſupport- 
ed. | 


The Guardian Outauitied. 


Comic Opera, by Dr. Tho. 


Auguſtine Arne. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1764. 
It was ated only fix nights, 
being a very contemptible 
performance. 

Gu/tawus Vaſa ; or, The 
Deliverer of his Country. 


Trag. by H. Brooke, 8vo. 


1739. This play has great 


merit, yet was prohibited 


to be played, even after it 
had been rehearſed at Drury- 
Lane. The author, how- 
ever, was not injured by the 

rohibition, for on publiſh. 
mg the book by ſubſcrip- 


tion, Mr. Victor ſays he 
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HE Halftay Officers. 

Farce, of three :&s, 

by Charles Molloy. Acted 

at the Theatre in Lincoln's. 

Inn-Fields, 12mo. 1720. 

The play is founded on Sir 

W. Davenant's Lowe and 

Honour, and ſome other old 
plays. 

Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark. Tr. by Shakſpeare, 
4to. 1604. Dr. Johnſon ob- 
ſerves, that if the dramas 
of Shakſpeare were to be 
characteriſed, each by the 
particular excellence which 
diſtinguiſhes it from thereſt, 
we muſt allow to the trage- 
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was certain Mr, B. cleared 
above 1000/. 

Guy Earl of Warwick. 
A Tragical Hiſtory, by B. 
J. 4to. 1661. The plot of 
this piece is founded on hiſ- 
tory, and it has been attri- 
buted to Ben Jonſon ; but 
this is perhaps only a con- 
jecture formed from the 
letters prefixed to it, the 
execution being greatly in- 


ferior to the works of that 


firſt-rate genius. 

Guzman. Comedy, by 
Roger, Earl of Orrery, fol. 
169z. The ſcene of this 
play lies in Spain, and the 
plot is from a romance of 
tne ſame name. It was aQ- 
ed at the Duke of York's 
Theatre many years before 
the time of his publication, 
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dy of Hamlet the praiſe of 
variety. The incidents are 
ſo numerous, that the argu- 
ment of the play- would 
make a long tale. The 
ſcenes are interchangeably 
diverſified with merriment 
and ſolemnity; with merri- 
ment that includes judicious 
and inſtructive obſervations; 
and ſolemnity. not ſtrained 
by poetical violence above 
the natural ſentiments of 
man. New characters ap- 
pear from time to time in 
continual ſucceſſion, ex u- 
biting various forms of life 

| and 
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and particular modes of con- 
verſation. The pretended 
madneſs of Hamlet cauſes 
much mirth; the mournful 
diſtraction of Ophelia fills 
the heart with tenderneſs; 
and every perſonage pro- 
duces the effect intended, 
from the apparition that in 
the firſt act chills the blood 
with horror, to the fop in 
the laſt that expoſes affecta- 
tion to juſt contempt. The 
conduct 1s perhaps not whol- 
ly ſecure againſt objections. 
The action is induced for 
the moſt part in continual 
progreſſion; but there are 
ſome ſcenes which neither 
forward nor retard it. Of 
the feigned madneſs of 
Hamlet there appears no 
adequate cauſe, for he does 
nothing which he might not 
have done with the reputa- 
tion of ſanity. He plays the 
madman moſt when he treats 
Ophelia with ſo much rude- 
neſs, which ſeems to be 
uſeleſs and wanton cruelty, 
Hamlet is, through the 


whole piece, rather an in- 


ſtrument than an agent. 
After he has, by the ſtrata- 
gem of the play, convicted 
the king, he makes no at- 
tempt to puniſh him; and 
his death is at laſt effected 
by an incident which Ham- 
let had no part in produc 

ing. The cataſtrophe is not 
very happily produced ; the 
exchange of weapons is ra- 
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ther an expedient of neeeſ- 
ſity, than a ſtroke of arg. A 
ſcheme might eaſily be form- 
ed to kill Hamlet with the 
dagger, and Laertes with 


the bowl. The poet is ac- 
cuſed of having ſhewn little 
regard to poetical juſtice, 
and may be charged wi h 
equal negle& of poetical 
probability. The appari- 
tion left the regions of the 
dead to little purpoſe ; the 
revenge which he demands 
is not obtained but by the 
death of him that was re- 
quired to take it; and the 
gratification, which would 
ariſe from the deſtruction of 
an u urper and a murderer, 
is abated by the untimely 
death of Ophelia, the young, 
the beautiful, the — 
the pious.” It is recorded 
of the author, that although 
his knowledge and obſerva- 
tion of nature rendered him 
the moſt accurate painter of 
the ſenſations of the human 
mind in his writings, yet ſo 
different are the talents re- 
quiſite for acting, that the 
part of the Ghoſt in this. 
play (no very confiderable 
character) was almoſt the 
only one in which he was 
able to make any figure as 
a performer. Scene Elſi- 
noor. 

Hamlet. Altered by Mr. 
Garrick. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 1771. This altera- 
tion 1s made in the true ſpi - 
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rit of Bottom the TVeaver, 
who wiſhes to play not only 
the part aſſigned him, but 
all the reſt in the piece. Mr. 
Garrick, in ſhort has reduc- 
ed the conſequence of every 
character but that repreſent- 
ed by himſelf; and thus ex- 
cluding Oſric, the Grave- 
diggers, &c. contrived to 
monopol1ze the attention of 
the audience. Our poet had 
furniſhed Laertes, with a 
dying addreſs, which af- 
forded him a local advan- 
tage over the Prince of 
Denmark. This circum- 
ſtance was no ſooner ob- 


ſerved, than the ſpeech was 


taken away from the form- 
er, and adopted by the 
Jatter. Since the death of 
the player, the public in- 
deed has vindicated the 
rights of the poet, by ſtarv- 
ing the theatres into com- 
pliance with their wiſhes to 
ſee Hamlet as originally 
meant for exhibition. Mr. 
Garrick had once deſigned 
to publiſh the changes he 
had made in it, and (as was 
uſual with him in the courſe 
of ſimilar tranſact ons) had 
accepted a compliment from 
the bookſellers, conſiſting 
of a ſet of Olivet's edition 
of Tully; but, on ſecond 
thoughts, with a laudable 
regard to his future credit, 


be returned the acknowledg- 
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ment, and ſuppreſſed the 
alteration. In ſhort, no 
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bribe but Mr. Garrick's 
own imitable performance, 
could have prevailed on an 
Engliſh audience to fit pa- 
tiently, and behold the ma- 
tyrdom of their favourite 
author. 

Hampſtrad Heath. Com. 
by Thomas Baker. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1706. 


Hanging and Marriage ;. 


or, The D:ad Man's Wed- 
ding, F. by Henry Carey, 
1713 It does not appear 
that it was ever acted. 
Hannibal and Scipio, 
Hiſtorical Trag. by Tho. 
Nabbes. Acted in 1635, 
at Drury-Lane, It was 
ated before women appear- 
ed upon the ſtage. The 


part ef Sophoniſba being per- 


formed by one Ezekiel 
Fenne. 

Hans Beer Pot,, his invi- 
ſible comedy of See me, and 
fee me not, 4to. 1618, By 
Drawbridge Count Belchier. 
This piece is neither come- 
dy nor tragedy, and is ſaid 
to have been acted by an 
honeſt company of health- 
drinkers. 

The Happy Captive. An 
Engliſh Opera, by Lewis 
Theobald, 8vo. 1741. The 
plot of thispiece is taken from 
a novel, entitled The Hiftory 
of a Slave, which is to be 
met with in Don Quixote, 
Part I. Book IV. 

The Happy Lowers; or, 
The Bean * a 
. 1 n 
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An Opera, by Henry Ward. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn- 


Fields, 8vo. 1736. 

The Happy iarriage ; or, 
The Turn of Fortune. Acted 
at Lincoln's - Inn - Fields. 
Written by a young gentle- 
man, 12mes 1727. 

Harlequin Doctor Farſtus, 
with the Maſque of the Dei- 
ties. Compoſed by John 
Thurmond, dancing-maſter 
8v0. 1724. | ” 

Harlequin Freemaſon. A 
ſplendid and ſucceſsful Pan- 
tomime. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1781. 

Harleguin's Frolicks, A 
Pantomime, performed at 
Covent- 2ard2n, 1776. 

Harlequin Haaaſpes; or, 
The Greſhamite. 
Opera. Acted at Lincoln's- 

Inn-Fields, 8vo. 1719. 

Harlequin's Facket, A 
Pantomime, performed at 
Drurv-Lane, 1775 

Harlequin Iucendiary; or, 
C:lumbine Cameron. A Mu- 
ſical Pantomime. Anon. 
8vo. 1746. This piece was 
1 at the Theatre 

oyal in Drury-Lane, the 
ſeaion after the quelling of 
the Rebellion in Scotland. 
The muſic was compoſed by 
Dr. Arne, but it does not 
appear whowas the contriver 
of the Pantomime, in which, 


as uſual, Harleguin is the 


favoured lover of Columbine, 
who ſeems by no means to 


be dillinguiſhed as J. 19 
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Cæneron, but by ſome part 
of the ſcene being laid in 
the Highlands of Scotland, 
and the deſeat of the rebel 
army, which has really no 
connection with the reſt of 
the piece, though it forms 


the cataſtrophe of the whole. 


Harlequin's Invaſion. A 
Chriſtmas Gambol, 1759. 
This Pantomime 1s ſtill of- 
ten performed at Drury- 
Lane. 'The plan of it 1s a 
ſuppoſed invaſion made by 
Harlequin and his train up- 
on the frontiers and domain 
of Shakſpeare. The cha- 
racters are made to ſpeak, 
and the cataſtrophe 1s the 
defeat of Harlequin, and the 
reſtoration of King Shak- 


A Mock /peare. Of Harlequin's In- 


vaſion, and all the dialogue, 
&c.wasfurniſhedby Mr. Gar- 
rick, who originally wrote 
ſome part of it to ſerve the 


intereſt of a favourite per- 


former at Bartholcomew- 


Fair, where it paſſed under 


a title rendered deſignedly 


long and oftentatious, con- 


cluding thus—The Tazler 
without a Head; or, The 


Harlequin's TFubitce. A 
Pantomime, performed. at 
Covent-Garden, 1770. This 
Pantomime was contrived 
by Mr. Woodward, and was 
intended to ridicule The 
Julilee, acted the preced- 
ing ſeaſon at Drury-Lane. 
It had, however, little effect. 

Harlequn 
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Harlequin Junior; or, 
The Magic Ceſtus. A Pan- 
tomime. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, '1784. 

Harlequin Ranger. Pan- 
tomime, by Henry Wood- 
ward, performed at Drury- 
Lane, 1752. 

Harlequin Sheppard. A 
Night Scene in groteſque 


characters, by John Thur- 


mond. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1724. 

Harlequin Sorcerer, with 
the Loves of Pluto and Pro- 
ferpine. Pantom. Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 8vo. 
IFSC. 

Harlequin Student; or, 
The Fall of Pantomime, with 
the Reftoration of the Drama. 
Entertainment. AQed at 
Goodman's-Fields. 

Harlequin Teague; or, 
The Giant's Cauſeway. 
Pantomime, acted at the 
Haymarket. 

' Harleguin's Triamph. A 
Pantomime, by John Thur- 
mond, 8vo. 1727. 


The Harlot's Progreſs ; 


or, The Ridotto al Freſco, A 
Groteſque Pantomime En- 
tertainment, by Theophilus 
Cibber, performed at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1733. 


The Haſty Wedding ; or, 


T he Intriguing Squire, Com. 


by Cha. Shadwell. Scene, 


Dublin, 12mo. 1720. 
The Haunted Tower. C. 
Opera, by Mr. Cobb, AQ- 
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ed at Drury-Lane, 178g, 
and well received. 

Hearts of Oak. An In- 
terlude, 1762. This is in- 
deed nothing more than a 
ſong and a dance of ſailors, 
the former of which was 
written by Mr. G. A. Ste- 
vens, and, being a mere 
temporary affair on the de- 
claration of war with Spain, 
met with good ſucceſs. 

Heautontimorumenos. Com. 
by Terence, tranſlated by 
Richard Bernard, 4to. 1598. 
This play has been likewiſe 
tranſlated by Echard, Cook, 
Patrick, Gordon, and Col- 
man. 

The Heathen Martyr ; or, 
The Death of Socrates. Hiſt. 
Trag. By George Adams, 
4to. 1746. 

Hector. Dram. Poem, 
by Richard Shepherd, -4to. 
1770. | 

The Hectors; or, The Falſe 
Challenge. Com. Anonym. 
4to. 1656. z 

The Hector of Germaine; 


or, The Palſgrave prime 


Elector. An Henourable 
Hiſtory, by W. Smith, 4to. 


.1615. This play is not di- 


vided into acts. 

Hecuba. Trag. by R. 
Weſt, Eſq. Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. Acted at Drury- 


Lane, 4to. 1726. This is 


a tranſlation from Euripides, 
and met with no ſucceſs in 


the repreſentation. 
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Hecaba. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from the Greek of 
Euripides, with annotations 
chiefly relating to antiqui- 
ty, by Dr. Thomas Morell, 
8vo. 1749. 

Hecuba. Trag. by Dr. 
Delap. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8 vo. 1762, but met 
with very indifferent ſucceſs, 
its run continually only 
long enough to afford the 
author one ſingle benefit. It 
is not devoid of merit. 

The Heir. Comedy, by 
Thomas May. Acted by 


the company of Revels, 


1620. The plot, language, 
and conduct of this play are 
all admirable ; it met with 
great applauſe. It is to be 
found in Dodſley's collec- 
tion. Scene, Syracuſe. 
The Heir of Morocco, with 
the Death of Gayland. Tr. 
by Elk Settle. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1682. 
Scene, Algiers. 
The Heireſs ; or, The An- 
tigallican. Farce, by Tho. 
Mozeen. Acted at Drury- 


Lane. | 
The Meire/s. Com. ſaid 
General 


to be written b 

| Burgoyne. ARed at Drury- 
Lane, 1786. 'The general 
character of this comedy is 


ſenſe, chaſtity, and propriety . 


of ſentiment ; though the 
fable is ſlight, and rather 
mechanical than natural. 
HelPs higher Court of 
Jiſtice; or, The Tryal of 


rians, and _y_ 
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the three Politic Ghoſts, (viz. 
Oliver Cromwell, the King 
of Sweden, and Cardinal 
Mazarine), 4to. 1661. 

Henry ana Emma; or, The 
Nut Brown Maid. Muſical 
Drama taken from Prior. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1749- 

Henry and Emma. Pal- 
toral Interlude, by Henry 
Bate, altered from Prior, 
ated at Covent-Garden, 
April 13, 1774, for Mrs. 
Hartley's benefit. 

Henry and Rojamand, 
Treg. by W. Hawkins, 8vo. 
1749- This play; though 
never acted, is very far 
from a bad piece. 

Henry 1T. or, The Fall of 
Reſamond. Trag. by Tho. 
Hull. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1774. 

Henry II. King of Eng- 
land, with the Death of Ke- 
Jamond. Tragedy, by John 
Bancroft, 4to. 1693. This 
_ which was publiſhed 
y Mountfort, the player, 
is in general tragedy, but 
with a mixture of comedy : 
it has not the author's name 
prefixed to it, yet it met 
with very good ſucceſs, andis 


indeed truly deſerving of it. 


The ſtory of it may be 
found in the we 4 iſto- 
ents chiefly 


that part of this prince's 


life which relates to Roſa- 
mond. The ſcene lies in 
Oxford ; 


| ( 
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Oxford ; and the epilogue 
was written by Dryden. 

Henry III. of France, 
ftabbed by a Friar, with the 
fail of the Guiſes. Trag. 
by Thomas Shipman. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1678. | 
Henry IV. An Hiltorical 
Play, by W. Shakſpeare, in 
two parts. The firſt con- 
taining the Life and Death 
of Hui, ſurnamed Hof pur, 
and the ſecond the Death of 
Henry iY. and Coronation 
of Henry V. Acted by the 
Lord Chamberlain's ſer- 
vants, 4to. 1600. Both of 
theſe plays are perfect 
maſter-pieces in this kind 
of writing, the tragedy and 
comedy parts of them bein 
ſo finely connected with — 
other, as to render the whole 
regular and complete, and 
yet contraſted with ſuch bold- 
neſs and propriety, as to 
make the various beauties 
of each the moſt perfectly 
conſpicuous. The character 
of Faltaff is one of the 
greateſt originals drawn by 
_ the pen of even this imit- 
able maſter; and in the 
character of the Prince of 
Wales, the hero and the li- 
bertine are ſo finely blend- 
ed, that tlie ſpectator can- 
not avoid perceiving, even 
in the greateſt levity of the 
tavern rake, the moſt live- 
ly traces of the afterwards 


illuſtrious character of the 
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conqueror of France. Dr, 
Johnion obſerves, ** None 
of Shakfpeare's plays are 
more read than the firit and 
ſecond parts of Henry the 
Fourth. Perhaps no author 
has ever in two plays afford- 
ed ſo much deli ht. The 
great events are intereſling, 
tor the fate of kingdoms 
depends upon them ; the 
ſlighter occurrences are di- 
verting, and, except one or 
two, ſufficiently probable ; 
the incidents are multiplied 
with wonderful fertility of 
invention; and the cha- 
racters diverſified with the 
utmoſt nicety of diicern- 
ment, and the profoundeſt 
{kill in the nature of man.“ 

King Henry IV. with the 
Humours of Sir Fohn Fal- 
ſtaff. Tr. Co. Acted at Lin- 
coln*s-Inn-Fields, with al- 
terations by Mr. Betterton, 
4tO. 1700. : 

Henry IV. of France. Tr. 
by Charles Beckingham, 
8vo0. 1719. The plot of 
this play 1s taken from the 
hiſtory of that great prince; 
the piece was written by the 
author at the age of nine- 
teen, and acted in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields with good 
ſucreſs. | 

The Chronicle Hift:ry of 
Henry V. with the Battel 
fought at Agincourt, 1n 
France, together with An- 
tient Piſtoll, 4to. 1600. 
I his play has alſo an inter- 

mixture 


mixture of comedy, and is 


juſtly eſteemed an admirable 


piece. 

Henry V. Trag. by the 
Earl of Orrery, fol. 1672. 
It was acted at the Duke of 
York's Theatre with great 
ſucceſs, 

The famous Viftories of 
Henry V. containing, The 
honourable Batiel of Agin- 
court. Acted by the king's 
ſervants, 4to. no date, 

Henry V. or, The Conqueſt 
of France by the Engliſh. Tr. 

y Aaron Hill. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1723. 
This is a very good play. 
The plot and language are 
in ſome places borrowed 
from Shakſpeare, yet on the 
whole it is greatly altered, 
and a ſecond plot is intro- 
duced by the addition of a 
new female character, viz. 
Harriet, a niece to lord 
Scrooze, who has been for- 
merly ſeduced by the king. 
She appears in men's cloaths 
throughout, and is made the 
means of diſcovering the 
conſpiracy againſt him. 

Henry VI. Hiſtorical Play 
in three parts, by William 
Shakſpeare. Two of theſe 
plays were printed in 4to. 
(N. D.) but the whole were 
not publiſhed together until 
the folio edition of 1623. 
Theſe three plays contain 
the whole life and long un- 
happy reign of this prince. 
In conſequence of which it 
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is impoſſible but that all the 
unities of time, place, and 
action, muſt be greatly 
broken in upon; yet has the 
author made the moſt valu- 


able uſe of the incidents of 
real hiſtory, to which he has 


very ſtrictly adhered. Of 


theſe three plays“ (ſays Dr. 
Johnſon), 1 think the ſe- 
cond beſt.” The truth is, 
that they have not ſufficient 
variety of action, for the in- 
cidents are too often of 
the ſame kind ; yet many 
of the charaQers are well 
diſcriminated, King Henry 
and his Queen, King Ed- 
ward, the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, and the Earl of War- 
wick, are very ſtrongly and 
diſtinctly painted. 

Henry VI. the Firſt Part, 
with the Murder of the Duke 
of Glouceſter, Tragedy by 
j. Crowne. Acted at the 

uke's Theatre, 4to. 1681. 
This play was ar firſt re- 
— with applauſe; 

ut at length the Romiſh- 
faction oppoſed it; and by 
their intereſt at court got it 
ſuppreſſed. 

H-nry VI. the Scond Part; 
or, The Mijeries of C:wil 
War. Tra. by J. Crowne. 
Acted at the Duke's Theatre 
4to. 1680. This play, like 


others of the ſame ſtamp, 
is, in a great meaſure, bor- 
rowed from Shakſpeare. 
King Henry VII. or, The 
Popiſb Impoſter. Trag. by 
Pp Charles 


HE , 

Charles Macklin. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1746. 
This piece is built on the 
ſtory of Perkin Warbeck, 
but it met with general diſ- 
approbation; and indeed 
the very impropriety in the 
title of mentioning a Popiſh 
Impoſter in a period of time 
previous to the introduction 
of Proteſtantiſm in theſe 
kingdoms, had an air of ab- 
— which ſeemed even 
before its appearance to 
ſtand as a foretaſte of no 
very elegant or judicious 
entertainment. When, how- 
ever, it is conſidered, that it 
was the ſix weeks labour 
only of an actor, who even 
in that ſhort {pace was of- 
ten called from it by his 
profeſſion, and that the 
players, for the ſake of diſ- 
patch, had it to ſtudy act by 
act juſt as it was plotted, 
and that the only reviſals it 
received from the brouzlon 
to the preſs were at the re- 
hearſals of it, no perſon will 
be diſappointed in finding ſo 
many imperfections con- 
tained in it. : 

Henry VIII. The famous 
Hiſtory of his Life. Hiſto- 
rical Play, by Wm. Shak- 
ſpeare, fol. 1623. This is 

e cloſing piece of the 
whole ſeries of this author's 
hiſtorical dramas ; and js 
(ſays Dr. Johnſon) one of 
thoſe which till keeps poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſtage by the 
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ſplendour cf its pageantry, 
The coronation, not many 
years ago, drew the people 
together in multitudes for a 
great part of the winter, 
Yet pomp is not the onl 
merit of this play ; the mol 
ſorrows and virtuous diſtreſs 
of Katherine have furniſhed 
ſome ſcenes which may be 
juſtly numbered among the 
greateſt efforts of trayedy, 
But the genius of Shakipeare 
comes in and goes with Ka- 
therine. Every other part 
may be eaſily conceived and 
eaſily written.“ 

Henry VIII. Am Hiſto- 
rical Play, by Mr. William 
_—_— with hiſtorical 
notes by Joſeph Grove, 8vo, 
1758. 

The Heraclide. Trag. 
tranſlated from Euripides, 
by R. Potter, 4to. 1781. 

Heraclius, Emperor of the 
Eat Trag. by Lodowick 
Carlell, 4to. 1664. This 
piece is not deſtitute of 
merit, 

Hercules. Muſical Dram. 
by Thomas Broughton ; ſet 
to muſic by Mr. Handel, 
and 1 at the Hay- 
market. 

Hercules, Tra. tranſlat- 
ed from Euripides, by R. 
Potter, 4to. 1781. 

Hercules Furers, Trag. 
by Jaſper Heywood, 12mo. 
1561, and 4to. 1581. This 
is only a tranſlation from 
Seneca, 


Hercules 


H E. 


Hercules Oetæus. Trag. 


tranflated from Seneca by 
J. Studley, 4to. 1581. 

The Hermit Converted; 
ot, The Maid of Bath Mar- 
ried, 8vo. no date. (1771.) 
This piece 1s evidently the 
effect of a diſtempered ima- 
gination. 

The Hrmit; or, Harle- 
guin at Rhodes. A wretch- 
ed Pantomime. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1766. 

Herminius and Eſpafia. 
Trag. by Mr. Ba. - 
1754. It met with very 
little ſucceſs. 

Hermon, Prince of Chorea ; 
or, The Extravagant Zea- 
lot. Trag. by Dr. Clancy, 
8vo. 1746. | 

Hero and Leander, The 
Tragedies of, by Sir Ro- 
bert Stapylton, 4to. 1669, 
Whether this play was ever 
acted or not ſeems to be a 
dubious point, The plot is 
taken from Ovid's Epiſtles, 
and Maſæus's Erotopaignion. 

Herod and Antipater, with 
the Death of Fair Mariam, 
Trag. by Gervaſe Mark- 
ham and William Sampſon, 
Acted at the Red Bull, 4to. 
1622, 

Heriod and Mariamne. 
Trag. by Samuel Pordage, 
Eſq. 4to. 1674. Acted at 
the Duke's Theatre. This 
play was given by its au- 
thor to Mr. Settle, to uſe 
and form as he pleaſed; it 
was, however, many years 
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before it could be brought 
upon the ſtage, but when it 
did appear it met with very 

ood jucceſs. The plot is 
rom Joſephus, the ſtory of 
Tyridates in Cleopatra, and 
the Unfortunate Politic ; or, 
The Life of Herod, tranſlated 
from the French, 8vo. 1639. 

Herod the Great. Trag 
by the Earl of Orrery. It 
was never acted, but was 
printed in fol. 1694. 

Herod the Great, Dram. 
Poem, by Francis Peck, 
— wich the Life of 

ilton, 4to. 1740. 

Heroic Frienaſt ip. Tra. 
4to. 1719. This is a very 
paltry and ſtupid per form- 
ance, and was never acted. 

Heroic Lowe; or, The 
Cruel Separation Trag. by 
Lord Lanſdowne, 4to. 1698, . 
This play was acted at Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields with great 
applauſe, and is indeed one 
of the beſt of the tragedies 
of that period. The plot is 
taken from the ſeparation of 
Achilles and Bryteis, in the 
firſt book of Homer ; and 
the ſcene lies in the Gre- 
cian fleet and camp before 
Troy. The unities are 
ſtrictly adhered to, and the 
language ſublime, yet eaſy, 
the author ſeeming to have 
made it is principal aim to 
avoid all that fultian and 
bombaſt wherewith the tra- 
gic writers, and more ef. 


pecially 
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pecially thoſe of that time, 
were but too apt to inter- 
lard their works. Dr. John- 
fon obſerves, that this tra- 
pedy was written, and pre- 
ented on the ſtage, before 
the death of Dryden. It is 
a mythulogical tragedy, 
upon the love of Agamem- 
non and Chryſeis, and 
therefore eaſily ſunk into 
neglect, though praiſed in 
verie by Dryden, and in 
proſe by Pope. 

The Hercic Lever; or, 
The Infanta of Spain. Tr. 
by George Cartwright, 8vo. 
1661. This play was pro- 
bably never acted. It is 
in all the later catalo- 
gues (which have copied 
from one another, and con- 
ſequently perpetuated in- 
itead of correcting miſtakes) 
intituled Heroic Lowe, The 
ſcene lies in Poland; and 
the author himſelf calls it a 


poem conſiſting more of 


fatal truth than flying 
ſancy: penned many years 
ago, but not publiſhed till 
now. | 

1 he Heroine of the Cave. 


Trag Acted at Drury- 


Lane, 8vo. 1775. Tais 
play was begun by Henry 
Jones, under the title of 
De Cave of Idra, from a 
narrative in the Annual Re- 
giſter. On the death of this 
unfortunate author, it fell 
into the hands of Mr. Red- 
diſh, for whoſe benefit it 
was performed. Not being 
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long enough for anevening's 
entertainment, as originally 
left by its author, Mr. Red- 
diſh put it into the hands of 
Dr. Hiffernan, who ex- 
tended the plan, and added 
ſome new characters. 

He We'd if He Cou d; or, 
An old Fool worſe than any, 
Burletta, by Iſaac Bicker- 
ſtaffe. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1771. 

Hz would be a Solder, 
Com. Acted at Covent. 
Garden, 1786, The cha- 
racters of this piece have an 
air of novelty, are drawn 
with ſome judgment, and 
grouped with dramatic ef- 
feet, : 

Heoawjon Reduc d; or, The 
Shoemaker Returned to his 
Trace, 40 1661, 

Hey fon Honefly, down with 

Knuvery, Com. by Tho. 
kandolph, 4to. 1651. This 
is little more than a tranſ- 
lation from the P:utus of 
Ariſtophanes. 
Hiibernia free d. Trag. 
by Capt. W. Phillips, 8vo. 
1722, AQed at the Theatre 
in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 

Hic et Ubique; or, The 
H:mours of D:6/in. Com. 
by Rich. Head, 4to. 1663. 

Hide and Seel. Muſical 
Farce. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1789. This Farce 
is deſlitute of fable. 

The Highland Fair; or, 
T he Union ef the Clans. An 


Opera, by Joſeph Mitchell, 
8vo. 


is Y 
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sro 1731. The plot of 
this piece is the fatal and 

loody conſequences which 
frequently uied to happen 
at ſome of the highland 
fairs, from the quarrels 


which were apt to ariſe on g 


the meeting of perſons of 
the ſeveral clans, whoſe fa- 
mily connections and party 
attachments rendered each 
clan ia ſome degree a ſepa- 
rate nation, either in alli- 
ance, or in a ſtate of warſare, 
wirh every other neighbour- 
ing one; but the ſubject 
being too local for the En- 
gliſh ſtage, when brought 
on at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane, it met with 
little or no ſucceſs. 

H'gh Life Below Stairs, 
Farce, Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1759, This 
little piece ſeems to aim at 
the reformatioa of morale, 
The firit to repreſent as in 
a mirrour to perſons in high 
life ſome of their own fol- 
lies and fopperies, by cloath- 
ing their very ſervants in 
them, and ſhewing them to 
be contemptible and ridi- 
culcus even in them. The 
ſecond and more principal 
aim 1s to open the eyes of 
the great, and convince 
perſons of fortune what im- 
poſitions, even to the ravage 
and ruin of their eſtates, 
they are liable to, from the 
waltefulneſs and infide- 
lity of their ſervants, for 
want of a proper inſpection 
into their domeſtic affairs. 
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It poſſeſſeſs a conſiderable 
ſhare of merit, and met with 
moſt amazii. g ſucceſs in Loa- 
don. This piece has been of- 
ten aſcribed ta Mr. Townley, 
maſter of Merchant-Tay- 
lors? ſchool ; but we are aſ- 
ſured he only allowed his 
name to be uſed as the re- 
puted parent of it, the real 
author being Mr. Garrick. 

7 he Hishiand Reel. Com. 


| Romance, by Mr. O'Keeffe. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, / 


1788, and well received, 

Hippolituss Trag. by E. 
Preſtwich, 8vo. 16351. A 
tranſlation from Seneca, 

Hippolytus. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Euripides, by R. 
Pot er, 4to. 1761, 

H.;/itile, Opera, tranſ- 
lated from Metaſtaſio by J. 
Hoole, 8vo. 1768. 

7 he H/torical Regiſter, for 
the year 1736. Com. by 
Henry Fielding. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 8vo. 1737. 
To ſome reflections on the 
miniſtry thro»n out in this 
piece, and in the Paquin of 
the ſame author, was owing 
an act of Parliament for lay- 
ing a reſtraint on the ſtage, 
by limiting the number of 
theatres, and ſubmitting 
every new dramatic piece 
to the inſpection of the lord 
chamberlain previous to its 
appearance on the ſtage. 

Hob; or, The Country 
Wake. A Farce, by Mr. 
Cibber. Aged at Drury- 
Lane, 12mo. 1720. Ihis 
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is only Dogget's Ccuntry 
Wake, reduced to the ſize 
of a farce, It has ſince had 
the addition of ſome ſongs, 
and was performed under 


the title of Flora; or, Hob 


in the Well. CARE 
Hob*'s Wedding, Farce, 
by John Leigh, 8vo. 1721. 
This is partly taken from 
the ſame play with that from 
which the laſt- named piece 
15 borrowed, b 
The Hcbby Horſe, Farce, 
by Capt. Edward Thomp- 
ſon. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


April 16, 1766, for the be- 


nefit of Mr. Benſley. 


 .. The Tragedy of Hoffman ; 


or, A Revenge for a Father, 
Acted at the Phenix, Drury- 
Lane. 
The Hogge hath loft his 
Pearl. On. divers = 
ublicly ated by certain 
ondon *Prentices, 4to. 


1614. The part of the plot 
from which the piece de- 
rives its name, is the elope- 


ment of the daughter of one 


Hogge, an uſurer, who is one 


of the principal characters 
in the play. 

The Hollander. Com. by 
Henry Glapthorne, acted 
1635, at the Cockpit, 
Drury-Lane, and at Court, 


and printed in 4to. 1640. 


Hollands Leaguer. Com 
by Shakerley Marmyon. 
Acted at Saliſbury-Court, 
4to. 1632. 

The Honeſt Criminal; or, 
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Filial Picty, Drama, 8vo. 
1778. 

The Honeſt Electors; or, 
The Courtiers ſent back with 
their Bribes. Ballad Op, 
of three acts, 8vo. No date 
(1733). 

J he Honeſt Lacuyer. Com. 
by 8. 8. Acted by the 
Queens Majeſties ſervants, 
4to. 1616. 

An Honeſt Man's Fortune. 
Tragi-Com. by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, fol. 1647, 
The incident of Lamira's 

referring Montaigne to be 
be huſbind in the time of 
his greateſt adverſity, and 
when he had the leaſt rea- 
ſon to expect it, ſeems bor- 
rowed from Heywood's Hi/- 
tory of Women, book ix. 
Scene in Paris. 

The Honeſt IV here. Com. 
by Thomas Dekker, 4to. 
1604. The firſt part con- 
tains The Humours of the 
Patient Man and the Long- 
ing Wiſe, and was acted 
with applauſe. The ſecond 
part contains the humours 
of The Patient Man and the 
Impatient Wife, the Honft 
Whore perſuaded by ſtrong 
arguments to turn Courtexan 
again; her bravely refu- 
ting theſe arguments; and, 
laſtly, the comical paſſage 
of an Italian Bridewell, 
where the ſcene ends. Net- 
ther part is divided into 
acts, and we believe the 
latter was never acted, 


he 
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The Honeſt Vorkſhireman. 
See The Wonder. 

Hineſt in D:jtreſs, but re- 
lied by No Party. T. as 
it is bare ated by her Ma- 
jeſt;'s jubjetts upon Ged's 
Srage the World, 8vo. 1705. 
This piece conſiſts of three 
ſhort acts. The ſcene laid 
in London, and was written 
by Edward Ward, the au- 
thor of The London Shy, but 
was never intended tor the 
ſtage. 

Hynoria and Mammon. 
Com. 8vo. 1689. 

Honour Rewarded; or, 
The Generous Fortune-Hun-. 
ter. Farce of three acts, by 
J. Dalton, of Clifton, 8vo. 
1775- 


Hoops into Spinn.nz- 


Wheels. Tragi-Com. by 


. Blanch, 4to. 1725. lt 
is impoſſible to conceive 


any thing more ſtupid and 


ridiculous than this per- 
formance. 

Horace, Trag. by Cha. 
Cotton, 4to. 1671. This 


is only a tranſlation of the 


Horace of P. Corneille. The 
plot of the original piece 1s 
taken from the ſeveral Ro- 
man hiſtorians of the ſtory 
of the Horatii and Curiatii. 
It is a very good tranſla- 
dion. 

Horace. Trag. by Mrs. 
Cath. Phillips, fol. 1678. 
This is a tranſlation of the 
ſame piece as the foregoing, 


HO 
and was very juſtly cele- 
brated. 

Horatius. Roman Trag. 
by Sir William Lower, 4to. 
1656. This is alſo a tranſ- 
lation from Corneille, but 
is not equal to either of the 
preceding two. | 

An Hoſpital for Fools. A 
Dramatic Fable. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1739, 8vo. 
This piece, being known to 
be Miller's, was damned, 
the diſturbance being ſo 
great, that not one word of 
it was heard the whole night. 
The reaſon of this partial 
prejudice againſt it may be 
traced under the account al- 
ready given of The Coffee- 
Houje. 

The Hotel; or, The Dou- 
ble Valet. Farce, by Tho. 
Vaughan, Eſq. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1776. 
This trifling piece was per- 
formed with more ſucce 


than it deſerved. | 


An Hour before Marriage. 
Farce, of two acts. As it 
was attempted to be acted 
at Covent - Garden, 8vo. 
1772. This piece was not 
ſuffered to be heard through- 
out. What gave ſo much 
offence cannot be diſcovered . 
in the peruſal of it, and in- 
deed it ſeems to have de- 
ſerved a better fate. 

A Pleaſant conceited Co- 
medie. Wherein is ſhewed, 
Hou a Man may chuſe a 


H 
Good Wife from a Bad. C. 
Anonym. 4to. 1602. Act- 
ed by the earl of Worceſter's 
ſervants. The foundation 
of this play is taken from 
Cynthio's Novels. 

The Humcrous Courtier. 
Comedy, by James Shirley, 
Aged at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1640. This play was ated 
with very good ſucceſs. 

- Humorous Day's Mirth. 
by G. Chapman, 4to.1599. 
Te Humorous Lieutenant. 
Tragi-Com. by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, fol. 1647. 
This is an exceeding good 
play. It was the firſt that 
was ated, and that for 
twelve nights ſucceſſively, 
at the opening of the Thea. 
tre in Drury-Lane, April 
8, 1663. The plot in ge- 
neral is taken from Plu- 
tarch's Life of Demetrius, 
and other writers of the 
Lives of Antigonus and 
Demetrius; and the inci- 
dent of the Humourous 
Lieutenant refuſing to fight 
after he has been cured of 
his wounds, ſeems borrowed 
from the ſtory of Lucullus's 
ſoldier, related by Horace in 
the ſecond book of his Epiſ- 
tles, Ep. 2. Scene, Greece, 

The Humorous Lovers. C. 

by the Duke of Newcaſtle, 


tre, 4to. 1677. This co- 
medy is ſaid, by Langbaine, 
to be a very good one, 
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Acted at the Duke's Thea- 


HU 

The Humourifl, Com. 
by Thomas Shadwell. Act. 
ed at Drury Lane, 40, 
1671. The ſcene of this 
piece is laid in London, and 
the intention of it was to 
ridicule ſome of the vices 
and follies of the age. 

Humour out of Breath, 
Com. by John Daye, 4to, 
1607. 

The Humours of a Coffee- 
Houſe, Com. as it is daily 
acted at moſt of the Coffee. 


houſes in London, by Edu. 


Ward. 

The Humours of Court; 
or, Modern Gallantry. Bal- 
lad Opera, 8vo. 1732. 

| The Humours of an Elec- 
tion, Farce, by F. Pilon, 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
8vo. 1780. 

The Humours of Exchange« 
Alley. Farce, by W. R. 
Chetwood, 1720. 

The Humours of an Irifp 
Court of Juſtice. Dram. 
Satire, 8vo. It was never 
acted. 

The Humours of Oxford. 
Comedy, by James Miller. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1729. This was the firſt 
and the moſt original of all 
our author's dramatic pieces, 


and met with middling ſuc- 


ceſs. | 

The Humours of Port/- 
mouth ; or, All is Well that 
ends Well, Farce, of three 


acts, 


ts My 
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HU 


acts, 8vo. No date, about 


1760. 
The Humours of Huy +4 
Farce, by Benjamin Griflin, 


Acted at Lincoln's - Inn - 
Fields, 12mo. 1716. 

The Humours of Whit. A 
Dramatic Satire, as it 1s 
ated every day at White's 
and other Coffee-houſes and 
Aſſemblies, 8vo. 1743. 
Anonym. This piece was 
never intended for the ſtage, 
but only deſigned as a re- 
preſentation of the various 
characters found among the 
frequenters of the gaming 
tables, 

The Humours of the Age. 
Com. by Thomas Barker, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1701. This play was writ- 
ten in two months, and that 
when the author was but 
barely of age. 

T he Humours of the Army. 
Com. by Charles Shadwell, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1713, This play met with 
very good ſucceſs. 

The Humours of the Road; 
or, 4 Ramble to Oxford. 
Com. Anonym. 8vo. 1738. 

Humphry Duke of Glou- 
ceſter. Trag. by Ambroſe 
Phillips. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1722. The plot 
of this play is founded on 
hiſtory 3 and the piece met 
with applauſe. 

The Huntington Diwer- 
tiſement ; or, An Enterlude 


for the general Entertainment 


11 
1 
ot the County Feaft, held at 
Merchant Taylors“ Hall, 
June 20, 1678, 4to. 

Hurlo Thumbo. Comedy, 
by Sam. Johnſon, 8vo. 1729. 
This piece was performed at 
the Little Theatre in the 
Hay-market, and had a run 
of above thirty nights. 
The oddity, whimſicalneſs, 
and originality of it was 
what occafioned this amaz- 
ing ſucceſs, the play itſelf 
being one of the moſt ab- 
ſurd compages of wild ex- 

travagant incidents, inco- 
herent ſentiments, and un- 
connected dialogues. The 
author himſelf performed 
the principal part, viz. that 
of Lord Flame, ſometimes 
in one key, ſometimes in 
another; ſometimes fidling, 
ſometimes dancing, and 
ſometimes walking in very 
high ſtilts. . The celebrated 
Dr. Byrom, the inventor of 
a peculiar kind of ſhort. 
hund, wrote a prologue to 
It, in which his intention 
was to point out, by a 
friendly hint to the author, 
the abſurdity of his play. 
Mr. Johnſon however, ſo 
far from perceiving the ri- 
dicule, looked on it as a 
compliment, and had it 
both ſpoken and printed to 
the piece Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding all that has here 
been ſaid, it contains in 
ſome places certain ſtrokes 
both of ſentiment and ima- 

gination 


ö 
f 
| 


HY 
gination that would do ho- 
nour even to the moſt capi- 
tal genius, and which ſpeak 
the author, if a madman, at 
leaſt a madman with more 
than ordinary abilities, 

The Huſoand his own 
Cuckold, Com. by John 
Dryden, jun. Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 4to. 
1696. The mw on which 
this play is founded was an 
— which happened at 
Rome. | 

Hycke-Scorner. Ato. b. 
I. no date. Emprynted by 
me Wynkyn de Worde. 
Very old ; the date and au- 


thor's name unknown. 


Hyde-Park. Comedy, by 
— Shirley. Acted at 
rury-Lane, 4to. 1637. 

Hymenæi; or, The Solem- 
nities of a Maſque and Bar- 
riers at a Marriage, by Ben 
Jonſon, 4to. 1606. 

Hymen's Triumph. Pal- 
toral Tragi-Com. by Sam. 
Daniel, 4to 1623. This 


Piece was preſented at an 


JA 
ACK Drums Entertain- 
J ment; or, The Pleaſant 
omedy of Paſquil and Ka- 
tharine. Anon. 4to. 1601. 
FJacl Fuggler. This is 
called a _— in Jacob, 
Langbaine, and all the old 


Catalogues, whoſe authors 


do not pretend to have ſeen 


it, or to aſlign any date 


to it, 
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HY 
entertainment given to king 
James I. by his queen at her 
court in the Strand, on the 
nuptials of lord Roxbo- 
rough. 

Hypermneſtra; or, Love 
in Tears. Trag. by Rob, 
Owen, 4to. 1703. 12mo, 
1722. The ſcene lies in 
Argos. It was never ated, 

7 he Hypochondriack. C. 
by Mr. Ozell. This is only 
a tranſlation of Moliere's 
Malade Imaginaire. 

The Hypochondriack. F. 
Anonym. borrowed from 
the foregoing ; but never 
acted. 

The Hypocrite, Com. by 
Iſaac Bickerſtaffe. Acted at 
Drury - Lane, 8vo. 1769. 
This is an alteration of Cib- 
ber's Nonjuror. Scarce any 


thing more than the charac- 


ter of Maw-worm was writ- 
ten by the preſent author. 
Hyppolitus. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Seneca, by ]. 
Studley, 4to. 1758. 


A 
Tack ne, Life and 
Death, a notable Rebel in 
England, who was killed in 
Smithfield, by the Lord- 
Mayor of London, 4to. 


1594- 
Fack the Giant Dueller. 
An Operatical Play, by H. 
Brooke. This ſatirical and 
ingenious piece was per- 
formed 


_—_ A a oa aa as Aa = 
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formed at the Theatre in 

Dublin in 1748; but there 

being 5 it two a _ — 

tirical ſongs again Go- 
Ford 1 


vernors, Mayors, and 
Aldermen, it was prohibited 
after the firſt night's repre- 
prefentation. 

Jacob and Eſau, An In- 
terlude, 4to. 1568. This 
is a very early piece. It is 
written in metre, and print · 
ed in the old black letter. 
Its full title runs as follows: 
A new, merry and wittie 
Comedie or Enterlude, 
newlie imprinted, treatin 
upon the Hiſtorie of Jace 
and £/au, taken out of the 
27th chapter of the firſt book 
of i Moſes, entituled Ge- 
neſis. 


James IV. King of Scot. 


land, by Robert Green, 4to. 
1599. The deſign of this 
piece is taken from the Hiſ- 
tory of that brave, but cruel 
king, who loſt his life in a 
battle with the Engliſh at 
Flodden-Hill, in the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury 3 for further particulars 
of which, ſee Buchanan and 
other Scotch 8 
ane Shore. rag. b 

. 
Lane, 4to. 1703. This is 
a very excellent tragedy, 
and n aQted — 
pu ſucceſs. The ſcene 

es in London, and the au- 
thor in the plot of it has in 
a preat — * followed the 


G 
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Hiſtoty of this unhappy 
fair one, as related in a oy . 
lection of Novels in fix vo- 
lumes, 12mo. which we 


have elſewhere alſo quoted. 


It is aid to be written in 
imitation of Shakſpeare's 


fiyle. In what he thought 


himſelf an imitator of Shak- 
ſpeare, it is not (as Dr- 
fohofon obſerves) eaſy to 
conceive. The numbers, 
dition, the ſentiments, and 
the conduR, every thing in 
which imitation can conſiſt, 
are remote in the utmoſt de- 
gree from the manner of 

hakſpeare, whoſe dramas 
it reſembles only as it is an 
Engliſh ſtory, and as ſome 
of the perſons have their 
names in hiſtory. "This 
play, conſiſting chiefly of 
domeſtic ſcenes and private 


diſcreſs, lays hold upon the 


heart. The wife is forgiven _ 
becauſe ſhe repents; and 
her huſbands honoured, be- 
cauſe. he forgives. This 
therefore is one of thoſe 
pieces which we ſtill wel. 
come on the ſtage. 

Thrahim, the —_— 
Baſſa. Tragedy, in heroic 
verſe, by Elke Settle. Ad- 
ed at the Duke's 'Theatre, 
4to. 1677. | | 

Ibrahim XII. Emperor f 
the Turks, Trag. by Mary 


Pix, 4to. 16566. The plot 


is to be found im Sir Paul 
Ricaut's continvation of the 


Turkiſh Hiſtory. 
Tie 


JE. 


ewitted; or, Harlequin Statue, 
Pantomime. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden. 

The Fealous Lowers. C. 


by Thomas Randolph, 4to. 


1632, preſented by the Stu- 
dents of Trinity-College, 
Cambridge. This play, 
which 1s eſteemed the beſt of 
of our author's works, is 
commended by no leſs than 
four copies of Engliſh, and 
fix of Latin verſes, from the 
moſt eminent wits of both 
Univerſities ; and was re- 


vived with great ſucceſs in 


1682, 


Geo. Colman, 8vo. 1761. 


This piece made its appear- 


ance at Drury-Lane The- 
atre with prodigious ſucceſs. 
The ground work of it is 
taken from Fielding's Hiſ- 
tory of Tom. Jones, at the 
period of Sophia's taking 
refuge at Lady Bellaſton's 
houſe. The characters bor- 


rowed from that work, how )- 


ever, only ſerve as a kind 
of under plot to introduce 
Mr. and Mrs. Oakley, viz. 
The Jealous Wife and her 
huſband. It. muſt be con- 
feſſed, that the paſſions of the 
lady are here worked up to 


a ve reat height, and 
Mr. Gall 


ey's vexation and 
domeſtic ' miſery, in conſe. 
quence of her behaviour, 
very ſtrongly ſupported. 
Yet, perhaps, the author 
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7 he Jealous Farmer Oat--. 


Fealous W . Com. by 


— 


* 


would have better anſwered 


his purpofe with reſpe& to 
the paſſion he intended to 


expoſe the abſurdity of, had 
he made her appear ſome- 


what leſs of the virago, and 
Mr. Oakley not ſo much of 
the hen-pecked huſband ; 


fince ſhe now 2 rather 


a lady, who, from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of her own power, 
is deſirous of ſupporting the 
appearance of jealouſy to 
procure her an undue influ- 
ence over her huſband and 


family, than one, who, feel- 
ing the reality of that tur- 
bulent, yet fluctuating paſ- 


ſion, becomes equally ab- 
ſurd in the ſuddenneſs of 
forming unjuſt ſuſpicions, 
and in that haſtineſs of being 
ſatisfied, which love, the 


only true baſis of jealouſy, 


will conſtantly occaſion. 
Jean Hennuyer, Biſhop of 
Lizieux ; or, The Maſſacre of 
St. Bartholomew. Dramatic 
Entertainment, in three acts, 
tranſlated from the French, 


So. 1773. © 


Jebu. Farce. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1779. Not 


printed. This piece was 


not ſuffered to be repreſented 
throughout. 

Feronymo ; or, The Spaniſh 
Tragedy, with the Wars if 
Portugal. Anonym. 4to. 
1605, This play contains 


the life and death of Don 
The 


Andrea, 


r 
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The Feruſalem Infirmary ; 
or, 4 Journey to the Valley 


of Jebaſaphat. Farce, as 
4 be 6,97 next South- 
wark Fair. Anonym. Ve- 
nice, 8vo. 1749. This 
iece never was, nor ever is 
intended to be acted. It is 
a piece of the moſt unintel- 
ligible and abuſive jargon 
ever ſeen. be 

The Few decoy'd; or, 
The Progreſs of an Harlot. 


A Ballad Opera, 8vo. 1733. 


This piece was never per- 
formed, | 
The Few of Malta. Tr. 
by Chriſt. Marlowe, 4to. 
163 j This play was not 
publiſhed till many years 
after the author's death. 
The Few of Venice, C. 
by Lord Lanſdowne. Acted 
at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,4to. 
1701. This play is altered 
from Shakſpeare's Merchant 
of Venice, and in ſome re- 
ſpects with judgment. The 
introducing the feaſt, more 
articularly when the Jew 
is placed at a ſeparate table, 
and drinks to his money, as 
his only miſtreſs, is a happy 
thought; yet, on the whole, 
his lordſhip has greatly leſ- 
ſened both the beauty and 
effect of the original, which, 
notwithſtanding this moder- 
nized piece, aided by mag- 
nificence and mafic, fill 
ſtands its ground, and will 
ever continue one of © the 


darling repreſentations of 
the theatre. The Prologue 
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i G 
was written by Bevil 


gons, in which the ghoſts 
of Shakſpeare and Dryden 


are made to riſe crowned 


with laurel ; and in the ſe- 
cond act is introduced a mu- 


ſical maſque, written by his 
lordſhip, called Peleus and 
Thetis. In this play. as 


Rowe remarks, the charac- 


er of Shylock is made ce» 
mic, and we are prompted 


to laughter inſtead of detei- 


tation, 

The Jew's Tragedy; or, 
Their fatal and final Over- 
throw, by Veſpaſian and 
Titus his ſon. By William 
Hemmings, 4to. 


thor's death, 
Fit be not Good the Devil 
is in it. A new play, as it 


hath bin lately acted with 


great applauſe by the 
Queenes Majeſties ſervants 
at the Red- Bull; written by 
Tho. Dekker, 4to. 1642. 


If you know not me, you 


know Nobody ; or, T he Trou- 
bles of 2. Eliz in two parts 
by T. mA , 


ywood, part 1ſt, 


4to. 1606. part 2d, 4to. 
1605. The ſecond part cone 
tains the building of the 
Royal-Exchange, and the 
famous victory of queen Eli- 
zabeth in the year 338% 

Ignoramus; or, T he Eng- 


liſh Lawyer. Com. Aged 


at Drury - Lane, 12mo. 
The 
G 2 f 


1662. 
This play was not printed 
till ſome years aſter the au- 


| 
| 
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- The IN-natur'd Man. C. 
Acted every day in this Me- 
tropolis, 8vo. 1773. 

757 Tell V lp hat! A 
Play, by Mrs, Inchbald. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
1785. This piece cannot 
properly be called either a 
comedy or a tragedy ; for 
though it contains many 
ſerious ſcenes, it abounds 
with humour, pleaſantry, 
and laughable ſituations. 

The Fj 
Glazier's Conſpirary, A 
Prelude, by F. Pilon. Act- 
ed at Covent-Garden, 8vo, 
1779. This trifle was pro- 
duced by the rejoicings on 
the acquittal of Admiral 
Keppel. | 

The Image of Love. This 
is one of biſhop Bale's dra- 
matic pieces, mentioned by 
himſelf in his Catalogue, 

The Imaginary Cuckold, 
Com. by Ozell. This is 
only a tranſlation of Mo- 
liere's Cocu Imaginaire. 

The Imaginary Obſlacle. 
Com. Tranſlated from the 
French, and printed in 
Foote's Comic Theatre, 
vol. II. 

Imitation; or, The Fe- 
male Fortune Hunter. A 
Comedy, acted at Drury- 
Lane, 1783, and written in 


| Imitation of the Beaux Stra- 


tagem. 

The Imperial Cafptives. 
Tra. by John Mottley, 8vo. 
2720, This piece has merit, 
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umination; or, The 


I'M - | 
and was acted with ſome ſue- 
ceſsin Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
Imperiale. Trag. by Sir 
Ralph Freeman, 4to. 1655. 
Langbaine gives this play a 


- moſt excellent character. 


The Imperial. Tragedy: 
Anonym. Fol. 1669. The 
greatelt part of this play is 


taken from a Latin one. 


The Impertinent Lowers ; 
or, The Coquet at her Wit's 
End. Com. 8vo. Anonym. 
1723. 

7 he Impertinents. Com. 
by Ozell. Tranſlated from 
the Facheux of Moliere. 

The Impoſtor. Trag. by 


Henry Brooke, Eſq. 8vo, 


1771. This tragedy was 
not acted. 

The Impoſtor Detected; or, 
The Vintner's Triumph over 
B[rook]e and Hſellie]r. A 
Farce, occaſioned by a.Caſe 
lately offered to the H—e of 
C——5, by the ſaid B—ke 
and H r, 4to. 1712. 
This piece was evidently 
never intended for the ſtage, 


but was only a political and 


my affair, 
he Impoftor. Comedy, 


by Mr. Cumberland. Aged 


at Drury-Lane, 1789, with 
applauſe. This piece con- 


ſiſts of incidents not unlike 


thoſe of the Beaux Strata- 
gem. f 

The Inpoſture. Tragi- 
Com, by J. Shirley. Acted 
at the private houſe, Black- 


Fryars, 8 vo. 1053. 
ä Ae 


1 
Inpoſture Nene; or, 
A Trick to cheat the Devil. 
Com. by Geo. Powell, 4to. 
1698. The author himſelf 
5 that this trifle of a co- 
medy was only a light piece 
of ſcribble for the introduc- 
tion of a little muſic. 

The Impromptu of Ver- 
ſailles, by Ozell, tranſlated 
from Moliere's Comedy of 
the ſame name. 

The Inchanted Lowers, A 
Dramatic Paſtoral, by Sir 
Wm. Lower, 12mo. 1658. 

uncle and Yarico, Trag. 
of three acts, by the author 
of The City Farce, 8vo. 
1742. Not acted; but is 
faid to have been intended 
to be performed at Covent- 
Garden. The ſtory from 
The SpeRator. 

Incle and Yarico. Opera, 
in three acts, by Mr. Col- 
man, jun, Acted at the 
Haymarket, 1787. This, 
like the former, is taken 
from the ſtory in The Spec- 
tator, vol. I. No. 11. 

The Inconjleables; or, 
The Contented Cuckold, Dra- 
matic Farce, Anonym. 8vo. 
1738. This piece was never 
aged, and is by no means 
| deſerving of a repreſen- 
tation. | 

The Inconſtant; or, The 
Way to win Him. Com. by 
Seo. Farquahar. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1702. 
This is a very lively and en- 
tertaining comedy, although, 
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The ſcene lies in Paris. 


ſucceſs 


IN 
there are ſome incidents in 
it which ſcarcely come with - 
in the limits of probability. 
The author in his preface, 
and Rowe in the Epilogue, 


ſay the hint of the play only 
was taken from Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Wild Gooſe 
Chace, though, in fact, the 
main plot and whole ſcenes 
were borrowed from thence ; 
but the cataſtrophe of the 
laſt act, where young Mira- 
bel is in danger of his life 
at a courtezan's houſe, and 

1s delivered by the careful- 
neſs of his miſtreſs Oriana, 
diſguiſed as his page, owes 
its origin, it is ſaid, to an 
affair, which the author had 
himſelf ſome concern in, 


when on militaryduty abroad. 


dhe Independent Patriot 3 
or, Mufical Folly. Comedy, 
by Francis Lynch. Acted 
at Lincoln's - Inn « Fields, 


B8vo. 1737. | 
Indian Emperor; or. The 


Conqueſt of Mexico by the 


Spaniards. T. C. by J. Dry- 


n, 4to. 1677 This play 
is a ſequel to the Indian 
Queen. It is written in he- 
roic verſe, the plot is taken 
from the ſeveral hiſtorians 
who have written on this 
affair, and met with great 
in the repreſen» 
tation. | 

The Indian Emperor ; or, 
The Congueſt of Peru by the 
Spaniards. Tra., by Francis 

G 3 Hawling.. 
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in the year 1728. 
Indian Qucen. Trag. by 


- Sir Robert Howard and Mr. 
Dryden, fol. 1665. 


'The Indiſcreet Lover. C. 
by Abraham Portal. Act- 
ed at the King's Theatre in 
the Haymarket, for the be- 
nefit of the. Britiſh Lying- 


Ian Hoſpital, in Brownlow- 
* ſtreet, 8vo. 1768. 


The Inflexible Captive. 


by Miſs Hannah More, 
vo. 1774. This is on the 
ſtory of Regulus, and was 
- ated one night at Bath. 


T he Informers Outwitted. 
A Tragi-comical Farce, 
Anonymous. This piece 


was never ated, but was 
printed in 1738, 8vo. 


Ingratitude of a Common- 


 evealth; or, The Fall of 
Caius Martius Coriolanus. 
T. by N. Tate. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1682. 


This play is founded on 
Shakſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Injur'd Innocence. Trag. 


by Fettiplace Bellers, 8vo. 
1732. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal in Drury-Lane, 
with ſome ſucceſs. 

nijur'd Love; or, The 


Cruel Huſband, Trag. by 


N. Tate, 4to. 1707. This 
- tragedy was. prepared for 
- the ſtage, but was never per- 


formed. 
Injur'd Lover; or, The 
Lady's Sati faction. C. Acted 


+ at Drury-Lane, 4to. N. D. 
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-Hawling. This was acted * The Injur'd Lovers; or, 


Virgin Martyr. 


'or, Maſque of 
Thomas Middleton, 4to. 


IN 


The Ambitious Father. Tr. 
by W. Mountfort. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1688, 
This play met with but in- 
different ſucceſs, and indeed 
ſeems not to have merited 
better. | 

The Injur'd Princeſs ; or, 
The Fatal Wager. Tragi- 
Com. by T. Durfey. AQ. 
ed at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1682, 'The foundation 
and ſome part of the lan- 


guage of this play is taken 


rom Shakſpeare's Cymbe- 
line. Os 

Injur'd Virtue; or, The 
Trag. by 
Benj. Griffin, 12mo. 1715. 


Acted at Richmond by the 


Duke of Southampton and 
Cleveland's ſervants. The 
ſcene, Cæſarea. 

The Inner Temple Maſque; 
Heroes, by 


16 - 
ke Inner Temple Maſque, 
by Wm. Browne, pertorm- 
ed about the year 1620. 
Innocence Betray' d; or, 


The Royal Impoſtor, by Meſ- 


ſieurs Daniel Bellamy, ſen. 


and jun. 8vo. 1746. This 
piece was never acted. 
Innocence Diſtræſs d; or, 
The Royal Peni tent. Trag. 
by Mr. Gould, 8 vo. 1737. 
This play was never acted. 
The Innocent _ Miftreſs. 
Com. by Mrs. M. Pix, 4to. 
1697. This play was 1 
| 2 


ws s «% 


Re Re » 


at the Theatre in Little 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, aud 
in the ſummer ſeaſon, yet 
met with very good ſucceſs. 

The Innocent Uſurper ; or, 
The Death of the Lady Jane 


Gray. Trag. by J. Banks, 


4to. 1694. This play was 


prohibited the 2 on ac- 
count of ſome miſtaken cen. 


ſures and groundleſs inſinu- 
ations that it refleQed on 
the government. The au- 
thor in his dedication, 
however, has vindicated 
himſelf from that charge, 
by ſetting forth, that it was 
written ten years before, ſo 
that it could not poſſibly 
have been meant to caſt a 
reflection on the preſent go- 
vernment. It is far from 
being the worſt of his dra- 
matic writings; and al- 
though it falls ſhort of Mr. 
Rowe's Tragedy on the 
fame ſtory, yet it excells it 
with reſpect to the parhos, 
and a {tri adherence to 
hiſtorical fact. The plot is 
built on the ſufferings of 
that fair unfortunate victim 
to the ambition of her rela- 
tions; and the ſcene lies in 
the Tower. | 
The Incculator Com. by 
George Saville Carey, 8vo. 
775 I F. by] 
e Inguiſition. F. . 
Philips, — 1717. "This 
— was never performed, 
ut is ſuppoſed to be acted 


at Child's Coffee-houſe, and 
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IN | 
the King's Arms Tavern in 
St. Paul's Church-yard. 
The _—_— of it is the con» 
trove tween the Biſhop 
of Baal and Dr. Snape. 

The Inſatiate Counteſs. 
Trag. by J. Marſton, 4to.- 


1603. 
he Infignificants. Com. 
of five acts, 5 Dr. Bacon, 


8vo. 1757. 


The Inſolvent ; or, Filial 


Piety. Trag. by Aaron 


Hill. Acted at the Hay- 


market, 8vo. 1758. This 


play was altered by Mr. 
ill from an old manuſcript 
play, called, The Guiltle/5 
Adultereſe, which had long 


been in the. hands of the 


managers of Drury-Lane, 
and was ſuppoſed to have 
been written by Sir Wm. 


Davenant. 


The Inſtitution of the Order 
of the Garter, Dramatic 
oem, by Gilb. Weſt, 4to. 
1742. This piece was never 
intended for the ſtage, yet 
is truly dramatic, and os 
many very good things in 
it. It is republiſhed in 
Dodfley's Collection of 
Poems in fix volumes, 12mo. 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that 
this piece is written with 
ſufficient knowledge of the 
manners that prevailed in 


the age to which it is re- 
ferred, aud with great ele- 


gance of diction; but for 
want of a proceſs of events, 
neither knowledge nor ele- 

gance 


— 


IN f 

ance preſerve the reader 
om wearineſs. 
The Inſtitution of the Gar- 
ter; or, Arthur's Round 
Tablli refored. Maſque. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 1771, 
This is partly an alteration 
by Mr. Garrick of the pre- 
ceding. YE jo 

An Interlude between Ju- 
piter, Juno, and Mercury, 
by Henry Fielding, 1743. 
This piece was never per- 
formed, it being only an 
introduction to a projected 
comedy, intituled, Jupiter 
upen Earth. 

A Newe Interlude of Im- 
pacyente Poverte, newlye Im- 
printed. M. V. L. X. (we 
ſuppoſe 1560.) 4to. This 
piece is in metre, and in the 
old black letter. 

An Interlude of Welth and 
Helth, full of Sport and mery 
Paſtyme. Printed 8vo. in 
the old black letter, without 
date. | 

| The Intertude of Youth, 
0. 1565. This is an old, 
erious, moral, and inſtruc- 
tive piece, written in verſe, 
and printed in the black 
letter. 
T he Intrigues at Verſailles ; 
or, A Jilt in all Humours, 
Com. by T. Durfey, A&ed 


at Lincoln's - Inn - Fields, 


4to. 1697, This play did 
not meet with ſo much ſuc. 
ceſs as the author expected 
from it, and in his dedica- 
tion he condems the taſte of 
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the town for preferring 
others of his plays before it. 
It is, however, like moſt of 
his pieces, a complication 
of 2 ornezre's 
diſguiſing himſelf in wo- 
men's cloaths, and his miſ- 
treſs huſband (Count Bri. 
ſac) falling in love with 
him in that habit, is bor- 
rowed from a novel, called 
The Double Cuckold ; and 
the character of Yando/in 
appears to be a mixture of 
Wycherley's O.ivia in The 
Plain Dealer, and Mrs, 
Behn's Myrtilla, in The 
Amorous Filt, Scene, Ver- 
ſailles, : 

The Intriguing Chamber- 
maid, A Ballad Farce, by 
H. Fielding, 8vo. 1733, 
This piece is borrowed al- 
moſt entirely from the D/ 
fepaieur. It was performed 
at Drury-Lane with good 
___ EE 


The Intriguing C ourtiers j 
or, The Modiſh Gallants, © 


Comedy, Anonymous, 8vo. 
1732, It was never per- 


formed any where; but 


ſeems to have been occa- 
ſioned by ſome pieces of 
gallantry in the amorous 
hiſtory of the Engliſh court 
at that time, | 
The J ntriguin Milliners ; 
or, Attorney's Clerks, Far. 
1738, This is merely a 
burleſque; and although 
anonymous, was written b 
Mr. Robinſon 3 of * 
c 


IN 


try; or, The Fatal Reſent- 
ment. Trag. by John Den- 
nis. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8v0, 1720. This 1s an al- 
teration of Shakſpeare's Co- 
riolanus, and was unſucceſs- 
ful in its repreſentation. 


The author, in a dedication: 


to the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
makes a formal complaint 
againſt the players for not 
doing him juſtice. Firſt, in 
roducing his play on a 
Wedneſday, which occaſion- 
ed his benefit to fall upon a 
Friday. Now, ſays he, 
my Lord, Friday 1s not 
only the very worſt day of 
the week for an audience ; 
but this was the particular 
Friday when a hundred per- 
ſons, who deſigned to be 
there, were either gone to 
meet. the king, or preparing 
here in town to do that 
duty which was expected 
from them at his arrival.” 

T he Hrvafien.. Farce, 8vo. 
1759. This piece was never 
acted, nor intended. for the 
ſtage, but is only a ridicule 
on the unneceſſary appre- 
henſions ſome perſons en- 
tertained on account of the 
threatened invaſion of the 
flat-bottomed boats from 
France on the coaſt of Eng- 
land in that year. 

The Invaſion ;: or, A Trip 
to Brigbibelmſtone. Farce, 
by F. Pilon. Aged at Co- 
vent-Garden,, dvO. 1778. 


C 21 
The Invader of his Coun- 


„ | 
This was performed with: 
conſiderable ſucceſs. : 

Ln. Tragedy, tranſlated 
from Euripides, by R. Pot 
ter, 4to. 1781. | 

Jobn, Xing of England. 
Dramatic Piece, by Bop 
Bale. — 8 | 

King Tobn. Trag. | 
William Shakſ — fol. 
ag This is the genuine 
work of our matchleis bard.. 
The plot is from the En- 
gliſh hiſtorians; and the 
{cene lies in England, and 
ſometimes in France. Dr. 
Johnſon obſerves, that 
though it is not written with. 
the utmoſt power of Shak 
ſpeare, it is varied with a. 
very pleaſing interchange 
of incidents and characters. 
The lady's grief is very af- 
fecting; and the character 
of the baſtard contains that 
mixture of greatneſs and le- 
vity, which our author de- 
lighted to exhibit. 

King Tokhn and Matilda. 
Frag. by Robert Daven- 
port. Acted at the Cock- 
pit, Drury-Lane, 4to. 155 5. 
This play was acted with 
great applauſe, and was. 
— by one Andrew 

ennycuicke, who himſelf 
acted the part of Matilda, 
no women having at that 
time ever appeared on the- 
ſtage. The plot is taken 
from ſome circumſtances in 
the fame reign with the 
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1 
egoin lay, 
ſcene las Kn | 

TFohn the Baptiſt, An 
Interlude, by Biſhop Bale, 
4to. 1538. This was the 
econd dramatic piece print- 
ed in England ; it is in me- 
tre, and in the old black 
letter, and the full title is 


as follows: A brefe Come- 


die or Interlude of Johan 
Baptyſte's preachyng in the 
Wylderneſſe, openynge the 
craftye Aſſaultes o 8 

tes, wyth the glory- 
— — of the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſte. 


Jonas. Trag. by Ralph 


Radcliff, Not printed. 
Jaſeph Andrews. Farce, 


by Robert Pratt. Acted at 


Drury-Lane, for Mr. Ben- 
ſley's benefit, 1788. Not 
printed.. | 
 Fovial Crew; or, The 
Dewil turned Ranter- An 
Interlude fall of pleaſante 
myrth. Anonymous 4to. 
1598. 3 

The Jovial Crew ;: or, 
The Merry Beggars. Com. 
by. Richard Brome. AQed 
atthe Cockpit, Drury-Lane, 
in che year 1541, 4to. 1652. 
This play met with great 


ſucceſs. at its firſt appear- 
ance, and was frequently 
reuived and performed with 


the ſame applauſe; it was 
afterwards altered. into · a 
Ballad Opera, by the addi- 


Roome and Sir William 


wo J 


and the 


tion of ſeyeral ſongs by Mr. 


IR 

Young, and brought on the 
ſtage with its former title at 
Drury-Lane Theatre in the 
year 1732, in which form it 
was ſince revived at Covent- 
Garden, where it took a 


very ſucceſsful run for ſeve- 


ral nights together, and 
afterwards brought many 
crowded houſes. 

Journey to Briſtol; or, 
The Heoneft Welchman, F. 
by John Hipperſley, 1729. 
Tb is — * different 
prom It was performed at 

incoln's-Inn-Fields Thea- 
tre, but with very little ſuc- 


ceſs. __ 8 

1 hi enia. rag. . 
Deanis, 40. — 2 
was brought on at Lincoln's- 
r but was damn- 

Ipbigenia in Aulis, Tra. 
tranſlated from Euripides, 
printed in 8vo. 1780, with 
three other pieces from the 
ſame outhor. 
Ipbigenia in Taurit. Tr. 
tranſlated from Euripides, 
by Gilb.. Weſt, Eſq. 4to. 


1749. 


Trene; or, The Fair Greek.. 
Trag. by Charles Goring. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to.. 
t708; This play is found- 
ed on the celebrated ſtory 
— the Sultan 04 by hg who 

ing reproved. s gran- 
ae Fr giving too indul- 
nt a looſe to his paſſion 
for a beautiful Greek nam- 
ed Irene; who was his favou- 
ite 


A 


"Ore - 

— IR 
rite miſtreſs, to the neglect 
of his ſtate affairs and the 
prejudice of his empire, 
took off her head with his 
own hand in their preſence, 
as an atonement for his 
Ault. | 

Irene. Trag. by Samuel 
mag Acted at Drury- 


Lane, 8vo. 1749. This is 


the only dramatic piece 
among all the writings of 
this celebrated author. It 


is founded on the ſame ſtory 


with the foregoing ; the au- 
thor, however, has taken 
ſome trifling liberties with 


the hiſtory, Irene being here 
made to be ſtrangled by 


order of the Emperor, in- 
ſtead of dying by his own 


hand. The anities of time, 


place, and action are moſt 
rigidly kept up, the whole 


coming within the time of 
performance, and the ſcene 


which is a garden of the Se- 


raglio, remaining unmoved 
through the whole of the 
lay. The language of it 


| R like all the reſt of Dr. 


Johnſon's writings, nervous 


ſentimental, and tical. 


Vet, notwithſtanding theſe 


united 
' rick, 
Chard, and Mrs, Cibber, 


* 


perfections, aſſiſted by the 
wers of Mr. Gar- 
r. Barry, Mrs. Prit- 


all together in one play, it 
did not meet with. the ſuc- 


ceſs it merited, and might 


juſtly have expeged. 
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death of Ajax, &c. 
dreland - Prejerv'd;. or, 


3 
The Sege of Londonderry. 


Tragi-Com. Written by a 


gentleman, who was in the 
town during the whole ſiege. 
Printed at Dublin, 8vo. 
1738-9. This play was 


written by John Michel- 


borne; one of the governors 
of Londonderry during the 
= of it. | 
riſh Hoſpitality ; or, Vir- 
tue Rewarded. Com. by C. 
Shadwell, 12mo. 1720. 
This is 6ne of five plays by 
this author, which - were 
written for the latitude of 
our fiſter iſland, and were 
all pertormed in Dublin with' 
great applauſe. *. 
The 25 Fine Lady. F. 
by Charles Macklin. Act 


ed at Covent-Garden one 
night only, Nov. 28, 1767. 


Not printed. | | 
T he Iriſh Maſque at Court. 


By Ben Jonſon, fol. 1640. 


The Iriſh Widow. . Com.. 
of two acts, by David Gar- 
rick, Eſq. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1772. The in- 
tention of ,this piece ſeems 
to have been merely. to in- 
troduce Mrs. Barry to the 
public in a new light, and. 
was very ſucceſsfully exe-- 
cuted.. : 

The Tron Age. An Hiſ-- 
tory,. in two parts, by Tho. 
Heywood, 4to. 1632. The 
firſt part includes from 
the rape of Helen, to the 
The 
ſecond from the death of 

Penthefilea,, 


( 
18 
pentheſilea, to that of moſt 
of the Grecian leaders in 
that war. | 
Luabella; or, The Fatal 
Marriage. Play, altered 
from Southerne, by David 
Garrick, Eſq. 8vo. 1758. 
The and of Slaves. Com. 
of two acts, 1761. This is 
little more than a literal 
tranſlation of the Jes des 
Eſclaves of M. Marivaux. 
The Iſland Princeſs. Tr. 
Com. by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, fol. 1647. 
The Iſland Princeſs. Tr. 
Com. by Nahum Tate, al- 


tered from Beaumont and 


Fletcher, and acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1687. 
' The Iſland Princeſs; or, 
The Generous Portugueſe. 
Opera, by P. A. Motteux, 
4to. 1699. This 1s only the 
principal parts of Fletcher's 
- 1fland Princeſs formed into 
an Opera, and performed 
at the Theatre Royal. The 
ſcene lies in the Spice 
Iſlands ; and the muſic was 
compoſed By Mr. Daniel 
Purcell, Mr. Clarke, and 
Mr. Leveridge. 

The Iſland Queens; Or, 
The Death of Mary, Queen of 
Scotland, Tragedy, by ]. 
Banks, 4to. 1684. F his 


piece was prohibited the 


ſtage, for which reaſon the 
author thought proper to 
ubliſh it, in defence of 
imſelf and his tragedy, 
The ſtory is founded on the 
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1 1 is | 
Scotchand Engliſh hiſtories, 


to which the author has 


cloſely and impartially ad- 
hered, and well preſerved 
that power of affecting the 
paſhons which appears 


| through all his works, and 


ſometimes makes ample 
amends for want of poe 

and language. It was re- 
printed in 1704, with the 
title of the Albion Queens; 
or, The Death, &c. To 
this edition are the names 
added of Wilks, Booth, Old- 
field, Porter, &c. in the 
Dramatis Perſonz. From 


which it ſeems that it was 


afterwards allowed the li- 
= of being performed. 
he Hand of St. Margui- 
rite. Muſical Entertainment. 
Performed at Drury-Lane, 
1 _ An indifferent piece. 
he Iſlanders. omic 
Opera, by Charles Dibdin, 
Aged at Covent-Garden, 


vo. 1780. 


The Ile of Gulls. Com. 
by J. Daye. Acted at Black- 


. Fryars, 4to. 1606, This is 


a very good play, and met 
with great ſucceſs. The 
= is taken from Sir Ph. 

idney's Arcadia. 
De Italian Huſband. Tr. 
by Edward Ravenſcroft, 4to. 
1698. Acted at Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields. The ſtory of 
this play is barbarous and 
bloody, and the villainy 
carried on to bring about 
the cataſtrophy, deep and 
| of horrid ; 


horrid; but * piece itſelf 
has little merit. 

The Italian Haſband; or, 
The wiolated Bed avenged. 
A moral drama. By Ed- 
ward Lewis, M. A. 8vo. 
1754. This performance 
was never acted; for no 
theatre paſt or preſent would 
have received it. 

The Fubilee, Dramatic 
Entertainment, by David 
Garrick, Eſq. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1769. Not 
12 A ſpectacle ren- 
eted intereſting by mute 
E 4 of a princi- 
pal ſcene in each of the 
plays of Shakſpeare. Theſe 
groups were originally de- 
ſigned to form a part of the 
real Jubilee at Stratford. 
That attempt, however, 
having failed ridiculouſly, 
leaving Mr. Garrick, the 
ſteward and inventor of it, 
ſeveral hundred pounds out 
of pocket, by means of the 


preſent exhibition (which 


was Mr. Wilſon the por- 
trait-painter's contrivance) 
he at once reimburſed him- 
ſelf, and more ſucceſsfully 


entertained the public for 


upwards of ninety evenings 
in the firſt ſeaſon of the 
1ece, 

The Judgment of Paris, 
A Maſque, by Wm. Con- 
greve, 4to. 1701. This is 
a very pretty piece of poe- 


wy, and is now frequently 


E 


Interludes, 


performed to muſic, by way 
of — Oratorio. 
Judgment of Paris. 
An 22 of five 
by Abraham 
Langford, 8vo. 1730. 

The Judgment of Paris; 
or, The Triumph of Beauty. 
Paſtoral Ballad Opera of 
one act, performed at Lin- 
coln's - Inn - Fields, 8vo. 
L738. | 
The Tudgment of Paris. 
An Engliſh Burletta in two 
aQs, by Dr. Ralph Schom- 
berg. Performed at the 
Haymarket with that de- 
gree of ſucceſs that com- 
monly attends our author's 


literary undertakings, 8vo. 


1768. | 
Julia; or, The Italian 
Lover. Tra. by Mr. Jeph- 
ſon. AQed at Drury-Lane, 
1787. The language and 
ſeatiments of this hoy are 
elevated, and often ſub- 

7 3 
uliana, Prince/s of Po- 
land. Tragi-Com. by John 
Crowne, 4to. 1671, Acted 
at the Duke of York's The- 

71 3 
ius Ceſar. Trag. 

Alexander, earl of Stein 
40. 1604. This is much 
the moſt regular dramatic 
piece of this noble author, 
at leaſt in reſpe& to the 
unity of action; he has run 
into the very ſame fault 
which Shakſpeare had done 
/ before 


before him, viz. the not 
cloſing the piece with the 
moſt natural and affecting 
cataſtrophe, the death of 
Cæſar. Shakſpeare, how- 
ever, has made a noble uſe 
of his conſpiators, and has 
drawn the characters of An- 
tony, Brutus, and C Hus, 
in a manner that gives de- 
light even in deſpight of the 
non- neceſſity of continuing 


the ſtory. But this author 
has rendered them ſo cold 


and languid, that the reader 
is apt to wiſh he had ſacri- 
ficed them all at once to the 
manes of the murdered em- 
peror. His ſtyle is ſenten- 
tious, yet neither pure nor 
correct, for which nowever 
his lordſhip pleads his coun- 


* Ceſar. Trag. by 
. W. Shakſpeare, fol. 1623. 
The ſtory of this tragedy is 
from hiſtory. The ſpeeches 
of Brutus and Anthony over 


. Ce/ar's body are perhaps 


the- fineſt pieces of oratory 
in the Engliſh language, the 


- firſt appearing unanſwerable 
till the ſecond comes to 


' overthrow its effect; nor 
can there be a finer ſcene of 


. reſentment and reconcilia- _ 


tion between two friends, 
than that of Brutus and 
Caſſius in the 4th act. The 


duke of Buckingham, how. 
ever, aware of the faults we 


took notice of in regard to 


the cataſtrophe, has divided. 
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the two revolutions in this 
piece, and formed out of 
them two plays ; the one 


called Julius Cæſar, the 
other Marcus Brutus. Under 


the account of the latter, 


- the reader will find the rea- 


ſon why neither of them 


came on the ſtage. 


Julius Ceſar. Frag. by 
J. Sheffield, duke of Buck- 
ingham, with a prologue 
and chorus, 4to. 1722. 

Fupiter and Aicmena. C. 
Opera, performed at Co. 
vent-Garden, 1781. This 


childof many authors, which 
_ owes its origin to Greece, 
was adopte 


by Plautus, 
and by many other writers 
ſince his time. This piece 


was well performed, and 
well received. 
The Junto; or, The inte- 


rior Cabinet laid open, A 
ſtate Farce, 8vo. 770. A 
deſpicable political catch- 
penny. | 

The Juror, Farce, by 
W. B. formerly of St. 
John's-College Cambridge, 
8vo. 1718. Never acted. 

The Juſt General. Ira. 
Com. by Coſmo Manuche, 


4to. 1652. This piece was 


intended for the ſtage, bur 


never acted. Yet, although 


it was a firſt attempt of t 


author's, it is very far from 


contemptible. 


The Ji Italian. Tragi- 
Com. by Sir W. Davenant.. 
Aged. 


Acted at Black-Fryars, 4to. 


16360. 

Fufice " Triumphant ; or, 
The Organ in the Suds, F. 
i oy 
ENSINGTONGardens; 
or, The Pretenders. 
Com. by John Leigh, 8vo. 


1720. This was acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields play 


houſe, with ſome ſucceſs. 


T he Kentiſh Election. C. 
by L. N. 8vo. 1735. 

The Kentiſh Barons. Op. 
by the Hon. Francis North. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
1791. The fable of this 
Opera nearly borders upon 
tragedy, as it approaches 


the provinces of terror and 


ity. This play, though it 
for many faults, has much 
merit, and theſe were diſ- 
criminated by the audience. 

A Key to the Lock, Com. 
of two acts, by Mr. O'Keeffe, 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
1788, with little applauſe. 
The Kind Keeper ; or, Mr. 
Limberhum. A Com. by]. 
Dryden. 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1680. 
This play was intended as 
an honeſt ſatire againſt the 
crying fin of keeping; but 
in ſhort it expoſed the keep- 
ing part of. the town in ſo 
juit a manner, and ſet them 
in fo ridiculous a light, that 
— to ſtand the _ of 
the 's pen, aided b 
the free of comic — 


Acted at the 


(551. 


of three acts, 8vo.. 1747. 
This piece relates to ſome 
proceedings then tranſacted 
in a village near London, 


þ = & 


tation, they found means to 
ſtop the play after a run of 
only three nights. 

ing and no King, Tra. 
Com. by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 4to. 1619. This 
play was very roughly hand- 
ed by Rymer ; but, as he 
dealt no leſs ſeverely with 
the works of the immortal 
Shakſpeare, his cenſures 
ought to have but little in- 
fluence over our opinions; 
and this piece amongſt others 
ſtands up in evidence againſt 
his judgment, it having al- 
ways met with ſucceſs when - 
ever acted or revived. For 
a further account of it, ſee a 
criticiſm on it by Dryden, in 
the preface to his Troilus 
and Creda. 

The King, and the Miller 
5 Mane d, Farce, by R. 
Dodſley. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1737. The = 
of this little piece is built on 
a traditional ſtory in the 
reign of our King Henry II. 
The author, however, has 
made a very pleaſing uſe of 
it, and wrought it out in a 
truly dramatic conclufion, 
The dialogue is natural, yet 
elegant; the ſatire poig- 
nant, yet genteel 3 the ſen. 
timental parts ſuch as do 

honous. 


E11 
konour both to the head and 
heart of its author, and the 
cataſtrophe though ſimple, 


yet affecting, and perfeQly 


uſt. 

5 King Arthur ; or, The Bri- 
tiſh Merthh. A Dramatic 
Opera, by John Dryden. 
Acted at the Queen's Thea- 
tre, 4to. 1693. This pla 
is a kind of ſequel to the 4 
bion and Alvanius of the 
ſame author, and ſeems to 
kave been written rather for 
the ſake of the finging and 
machinery, than with a view 
to the more intrinſic beau- 
ties of the drama, the inci- 
dents being all extravagant, 
and many of them very pu- 
erfle. 'The whole affair of 
the Enchanted Wood, and 
the other wonders of O/- 
mond art, are borrowed 
from Taſſo, who has made 
his Rinaldo perform every 
thing that Arthur does in 
this play. The fabulous 
hiſtory of this prince is to 
be met within Geoffrey of 
Mecnmouth, as alſo in the 
firſt volume of Tyrrel's H 
tory of England. The ſcene 
lies in Kent. The genius 
of Dryden, however, ſtrug- 
gles through the puerilities 
with which the ſtory of our 
legendary prince is encum- 
bered. The contraſt of cha- 
racter between Philadel, a 
genteel aerial fpirit, Tiend- 
ly to the Chriſtians, and 
Grimzald, à herce earthy 
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goblin, engaged on the ad- 
verſe party, is not only well 
deſigned, but executed with 
the hand of a maſter. 

King Arthur ; or, The Bri- 
tifh Forthy. Dram. Opera, 
altered by David Garrick, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, s vo. 
1770. 

King Charles: J. Trag. 
by W. Havard, 8vo. 1737. 
This piece was performed 
at the NO in Lincoln's- 
Inn- Fields with ve 
ſucceſs; and So — 
are ſome parts of it which 
ſeem to approach as near to 
the ſtyle of Shakſpeare, as 
any of the attempts that 
have been made to imitate 
The King*s Entertainment 
at Welbeck in Nottingham- 
ſhire, a ſeat of the earl of 
Newcaſtle, at his = to 
Scotland in 1633, by Ben 
Jonſon, fol. 1640. 


The ing Fockey.. Inter- 
lude, by Mr. Cobb. Aged 
at the Haymarket, 1781. 
Not printed. 

A Knack how to Knows 
an honeſt Man, A pleaſant 
conceited Comedie, ſeveral 
times ated. Anonym. 4to. 
L596. | 

The Knight of Malta. 
Tragi-Com. by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, fol. 1647- 
Scene, Malta. 8 

The Knight of the Burn- 
ing Peſtle, Com, by Beau- 

mont 


Kenfington Gardens ; or, 
75 7 hag 


a 
Il 


A 


K N | 
mont and Fletcher, Ito. 
1613, 4to. 1635. It ap- 

ars to have been written 
in 1611, and not well re- 
ceived, when acted on the 
ſtage. The names of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher are not 
on the title page of the firſt 
publication of it. | 

The Knights, Com. of 
two acts, by Samuel Foote, 
8vo. 1754. This piece made 
its firſt appearance at the 
Little Theatre in the Hay- 
market, about the year 
1747, and at that time ter- 
minated with a droll con- 
cert of vocal muſic between 
two cats, in burleſque of the 
Italian comic Operas. As 
this, however, was, only 
temporary, the author, to. 


adapt it more properly to 


true dramatic taſte, and 
render it a more perfect 
Farce, has wound up a con- 
clufien for it, which, how- 
ever, even as it now ſtands, 
is ſcarcely fo concluſive or 
ſo natural as it could be 


wiſhed. This fault, how- 


ever, is amply made amends 
for by its poſſeſſing in the 
higheſt degree a much more 
eſſential excellence of co- 


. medy, viz. great ſtrength of 


character, and the molt ac- 
curate and lively colouring 
of nature. His two knights, 
Sir Penurious Tryfle and Sir 
Gregory Gazette, the firſt of 
which has the ſtrongeſt paſ- 
kon for perpetually enter- 


* 
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taining his friends with 2 
arcel of ftale trite inſigni- 
cant ſtories, and the latter, 
who is poſſeſſed with a moſt 
inſatiable thirſt for news, 
without even capacity ſuth- 
cient to comprehend the full 
meaning of the moſt fami- 


liar paragraph in a public 


Journal, are very ſtrongly 
painted, The firſt of them 
received additional life from 
the admirable execution of 
the author in his repreſen- 
tation of the x der rg in 
which indeed it has been re- 
ported, that he mimicked 
the manner of a certain gen- 
tleman in the Weſt of Eng- 
land ; and the other ſeems 


to have afforded a hint to aa 


writer ſince, viz. Mr. Mur- 
phy, in his Upho/Rerer, to 
expatiate ſtill more largely - 
on this extravagant and ab- 
ſurd kind of folly. His 
other charaRers of Tim and 
Miſs Suck, with the ſcene of - 
courtſhipintroducedbetween 
them, though not abſolute- 
ly new in = firſt concep- 
tion, yet are managed after 
a new manner, and always 
give great entertainment in 
the repreſentation. It was 
acted at Drury-Lane. 

The Knot of Fools. Play, 
acted in the year 1613. 

Know your ewn Mind. 
Com. by A. Murphy, Eſq. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1777, with conſiderable ſuc- 
cels, 8vo. 1778. 


. 
TA CONTADINA IN 

CORTE. Comic Op. 
acted at the King's Theatre, 
in the Haymarket, 1782. 
This piece was formerly 
brought on the ſtage as a 
ballad by Veſtris; but now 
Freſh ſet to muſic principal- 


ly by Sacchini, in a manner 


worthy of that compoſer. 

The Ladies Choice. Petite 
Piece, of two acts, by Paul 
Hiffernan, performed at Co- 
vent-Garden, 8vo. 1759. It 
was acted a few nights, but 
with no ſucceſs. 

T he Ladies Frolick. Op. 


altered from The Jovial 


Crew, by James Love. Ad- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 1770. 
Not printed. 
Te Ladies of the Palace; 
or, The New Court Legacy. 
Ballad Opera, of three acts, 
8vo. 1735. Court Scandal. 
Lady Alimony ; or, The 


Alimony Lady. Com, Ano- 


nymous, 4to. 1669. Said 
in the title-page to be duly 
authorized, daily acted, and 
frequently followed. | 
The Lady Contemplation. 
Com. in two parts, by the 
Ducheſs of Newcaſtle, fol. 
1662. Three ſcenes in the 
firſt, and two in the ſecond 
art, were written by the 
uke. 
' The Lady Errant. Tragi- 
Com, by W. Cartwright, 
8vo. 1651. This was by 
ſome eſteemed an excellent 


| comedy. 
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ady Fane Grey, Trag. 
by N. Rowe. Added ©; 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1715. 
This is an admirable play, 


and frequently performed 
with ſucceſs to this day. 

The Lady of May. Maſq, 
by Sir Philip Sidney. This 
1ece was preſented to Q, 
Elizabeth in the gardens at 
Wandſtead in Eſſex, and is 
printed together with ſome 
poems at the end of the 47. 
cadia. 3 
The Lady of the Manor. 
Com. Op. by Dr. Kenrick, 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
8vo, 1778. 

The Lady of Pleaſure. C. 
by Ja. Shirley. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1637. 

The Lady's laſt Stake ; or, 
The Wife's Reſentment. C, 
by C. Cibber. Acted at the 
Haymarket, 4to. 1707. 
This is very far from a bad 
comedy. The manners, the 
ſtyle, and many of the inci- 
dents, are original, and do 
Honour to their author. 

The Lady's Priviledge. 
Com. by Hen. Glapthorne. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, and 
twice at Whitehall before 


their Majeſties, 4to. 1640. 
The Lady's Revenge ; or, 


The Rower Reclaim d. Com. 
by Wm. Popple, Eſq. Act- 


ed at Covent-Garden, 8v0. 


1734. 

775 he Lady's Tryal. Tra. 
Com. by John Ford. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 4to. 


1639. 


„ 

1639. The ſcene lies in 

Genoa. | 
The Ladys Triumph. C. 


Opera, by Elk. Settle, - 


12mo. 1718. This piece 
was performed by ſubſcrip- 
tion at the Theatre in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields. 

The Lady's Vifiting Day. 
Com. by Charles Barnaby, 
4to. 1701. Acted at Lin- 
coln's - [nn - Fields. | 

The Lame Lover, Com. 
by Samuel Foote, Aged 
at the Haymarket, 8vo. 
1770. 'This piece, though 
little inferior to any per- 
formance of the ſame writer, 
did not meet with equal ſuc- 
ceſs. 

The Lancaſhire Witches, 
Com. by Thomas Heywood, 
Acted at the Globe, 4to. 
1634. The foundation of 


this piece in general is an 
old 


ngliſh novel; but that 


part of it in which Vet- 
fone, through the means of 


his aunt, revenges himielf 
on Arthur, Shakflone, and 
Bantam, for having called 
him Baftard, is borrowed 
from the hiſtory of John 
Teutonicus, a German, who 
was a known baſtard 'and a 
noted magician. 

The Lancaſhire Witches, 


and Teague O' Divelly the 


Iriſb Pricft, Com. by T. 
Shadwell. Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1682. 
This play is in — mea- 
ſure on the ſame foundation 


with the foregoing one. It 
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was, however, written in 
the time of high. conteſts 
between the Whig and Tory 
parties, and therefore met 
with ſtro 
the Papiſts, on account of 
the character of Teague 
O'Divelly, © | 
Landgartha. Tragi-Com. 


by Henry Burnell, 4to. 


1641. Acted at Dublin, 
with great applauſe. The 
plot is founded on the Swe- 
diſh hiſtory, being the con- 
queſt of Fro (or Frollo) 
king of Sweden, — — 
(or Reyner) king of Den» 
mark, with the repudiation 
— Regner's Queen Langar- 

a, , 

The Languiſhing Lover; 
or, An * — dg to Sleep, 
A Muſical Interlude, by D. 
Bellany, 12mo. 1745. 

The Late Revolution ; or, 
The Happy Change. Tr. C. 
Acted throughout the Eng- 
liſh dominions, in the year 
1588, 4to. 1690. It is ſaid 
in the title-page to be writ- 
ten by a perſon of quality. 
From the time in which this 
piece was produced, it will 
readily be concluded to be, 


as it really is, intirely po- 


litical. 
The Law againſt Lovers, 
"Tragi-Com. by Sir Wm, 


Davenant, fol. 1673. This 


play is a mixture of the two 


plots of Shakſpeare's M:a- 


ſure for Meaſure, and Much 

ado about Nothing, * © - 

The Laws of Candy. Tr. 
Com 


poſition from 


—— 


LA . 
Com. by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, fol. 1647. This 
is one of the moſt indifferent 
of theſe authors plays, and 
has not been acted for many 
years. 

The Law of Lombardy. 
Trag. by Robert Jephſon. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1779. This play, which in 
its plot reſembles Mauch ado 
about Nothing, was not very 
ſucceſsful. It was acted 
nine nights, and then laid 
afide. 

Tau Tricks; or, Who 
would have thought it? C. 
by John Day. Acted by 
- the children of the Revels, 
4to. 1608. This is an ad- 
mirable pla 
. T Lawyers Feaſt. Far. 
y Ja. Ralph, 8vo. 1744. 
This little * was per- 
formed at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane, with 

h 
'The Lawyers Fortune; or, 
Love . Tree. C. 
by William, lord Viſcount 
Jrimſtene, 4to. 1705. This 
iece is certainly full of ab- 
urdities; but ſome indul- 
ence ought to be allowed 
it, when it ſhall be known 
that the author was but thir- 
teen years of age at the time 
he wrote it; and ſo conſci- 
ous did his modeſty and 
ſenſe afterwards render 


um of its numerous defici- 


encies, that as far as was in 


his power he attem pted to 


wy os 


buy in the impreſſion, - I 


conſequence of an election, 
however, at St. Alban's, 
where his lordſhip ſtood for 
candidate, the old ducheſs 
of Marlborough, who was a 
ſtrong opponent to his in- 
tereſt, cauſed a new edition 
of it to be printed at her 
own expence, and diſperſed 
among the electors, with a 
— in which his 
lordſhip was repreſented as 
an elephant dancing on a 
rope. This edition alſo he 
bought up as nearly as he 
was able, but could not ſuc. 
ceed fo far as to prevent 
ſome of the copies from get- 
ting into the world. The 
ſcene lies in a country 
town. . 
The Lawyers, Comedy, 
by Mr, Williamſan. Acted 
at the. Paymarket, 1783, 


This is a good moral co- 


medy, was well received, 
and drew tears from every 
corner of the houſe. _ 

Of Lazarns rais'd from 
the Dead. A Comedy, by 
Biſhop Bale. 

King Lear, The full title 
of this play, in the original 
edition, ſtands thus: M. 
William Shakſpeare his true 
Chronicle Hiſtory of the 
Life and Death of King 
Lear and his three daugh- 
ters; with the unfortunate 
life of Edgar, Sonne and 
Heire to the Earle of Glou- 
ceſter, and his ſullen and 


aſſumed 


aſſume 
Bedla 
before 
at WI 


hen” 
ollic 
ſerva 
the G 
4to. 
foun' 
tor y; 
d'Or 
maſt 
dray 
mad 


. ZE a MH 


3 
aſſumed humour of Tom of 
Bedlam. As it was played 
before the King's Majeſty, 


at Whitehall upon St. Ste- 


hen's night in Chriſtmas 
ollidaies. By his Majeſties 
ſervants, playing uſually at 
the Globe on the Bankſide. 
4to. 1608. This play is 
founded on the Engliſh hiſ- 
tory, and is one of the Chef 
d'Oeuvres of this capital 
maſter. The diſtinction 
drawn between the real 
madneſs of the king, and the 
feigned frenzy of Edgar, 
is ſuch, as no pen but his 
own was capable of. The 
quick, haſty, choleric diſ 
ſition of Lear, ſupported in 
the midſt of tenderneſs, diſ- 
treſs, and even lunacy, and 
the general tenor of his 
whole converſation, which 
even in all the wild extra- 


- vagant ramblings of that 


lunacy till tend as towards 
a centre to the firſt great 
cauſe of it, the cruelty of 
his daughters, is painting 
only to be reached by Shak- 
ſpeare's happy pencil. In 
a word, 1 attempt to enu- 
merate all its beauties, 
would take a larger portion 
of our work, than the deſ- 
tined limits of it would per- 
mit. The play, however, 
as it is now acted, is only 
an alteration of the original 

iece, made by N. Tate. 

r. Johnſon fays, *©* this 
play 1s deſervedly celebra- 
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haps no 
the attention ſo ſtrongly fix · 


1 
ted among the dramas of 
Shakſpeare. There is 
lay which keeps 


ed ; which ſo much agitates 
our paſſions and intereſts our 
curioſity. The artful invo- 
lations of diſtinct intereſts, 
the ſtriking oppoſition of 
contrary characters, the ſud- 
den changes of fortune, and 
the quick ſucceſſion of 
events, fill the mind with a 
perpetual tumult of indig- 
nation, pity and hope, 
There is no ſcene which 
does not contribute to the 
aggravation of the diſtreſs 
or conduct of the action, and 
ſcarce a line which does not 
conduce to the progreſs of 
the ſcene. So powerful is 
the current of the poet's 
imagination, that the mind, 
which once ventures within 
it, is hurried irreſiftibly 
along. On the ſeeming im- 
probability of Lear's con- 
duct, it may be obſerved, 


that he is 1 ac- 


cording to hiſtories at that 
time vulgarly received as 
true. And, perhaps, if we 
turn our thoughts upon the 
barbarity — ignorance of 
the age to which this hiftory 
1s reterred, it will appear 
not ſo unlikely as while we 
eſtimate Lear's manners by 
our own. Such preference 
of one daughter to another, 
or reſignation of dominion 


on ſuch conditions, would 
be 


— 


[| 


N. Tate. 
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be yet credible, if told of a 
ity prince of Guinea or 
Ma agaſcar. Shakſpeare, 
indeed, by the mention of 
his earls and dukes, has 
given us the idea of times 
more civilized, and of life 


regulatedbyſofter manners; 


and the truth is, that though 
he ſo nicely diſcriminates, 
and ſo minutely deſcribes the 
characters of men, he com- 
monly neglects and con- 


founds the characters of ages 


by mingling cuſtoms anci- 
ent od Traders, Engliſh 
and foreign.“ 

King Lear. Tragedy, by 
Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1681. 
This is only an alteration of 
Shakſpeare's Lear; but it 
now ſtands forward, and is 
conſtantly acted inſtead of 
the original. 

The Hiſtory of King Lear. 
by George Colman. Acted 
at Covent- Garden, 8vo. 
1768. A judicious altera- 
tion of the two foregoing 
pieces. 


L' Erce Cineſe. Serious 


Opera, performed at the 


Haymarket, 1782. The 
words by Metaſtaſio, and 


the muſic, which was en- 
tirely new and excellent, by 
Signor Rauzzina. > 


The Learned Ladies, C. 
by Ozell. A tranſlation 


only of the Femmes Sga- 
vantes of Moliere. 

The Legacy ; or, The For- 
tunc-Hunter. Com. tranſ. 
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lated from the French, and 
rinted in Foote's Comic 
heatre. 7 

-* Lethe, Dramatic Satire, 

by David Garrick, ARted 

at Drury-Lane, Bvo. 1748, 


This piece conſiſts only of a 


number of ſeparate charac. 
ters, who, coming by Ply. 


.to's permiſſion to drink of 


the waters of forgetfulneſs, 
relate to Æſop, who is ap- 
pointed the diſtributor of 
theſe waters, the ſeveral 
particulars which conſtitute 
the diſtinguiſhing parts of 
their ſeveral diſpoſitions, 


In the execution of this de- 


ſign, there is ſcope given 
for very keen and poignant 
ſatire on the reigning folie 
of the age. Vet ſo true is 
it, that the ſtricken deer 
will ever weep, and the 
galled jade wince, that not- 
withſtanding the wit and 
ſenſible manner in which 
this ſatire is conveyed, not- 
withſtanding beſides the ad- 
mirable performance of the 
_— in which the author 


imſelf, during its firſt run, 


acted no leſs than three of 
the characters, it met with 
conſiderable oppoſition; nor 
was it till ſome time after 
that it made its ſtand firmly, 
and became, as it now 15, 


one of the conſtant and re- 


A petite pieces of the 
ngliſh ſtage. It is, how- 
ever, 3 altered 


by the dreſs it now appears 


in, 


L E 


in, and, in the latter editi- 


ons, Mr. Garrick added 


a new character called Lord 


Chalkſtone. 
Te Letter Writers ; or, 
A New Way to Keep a Wife 
at Home. 
Fielding, 8vo. 1732. This 
play was acted at the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket 
with iome ſucceſs ; but, like 
the reſt of that author's 
larger dramatic pieces, has 
never been revived ſince its 
firſt run, In ſhort, Field- 
ing's happy turn of humour, 


more eſpecially for ſcenes in - 


lower life, rendered almoſt 
all his farces ſucceſsful, but 
was not ſo well adapted to 
the more elegant parts of 
genteel and regular comedy. 
The Levee, Farce, by 
John Kelley, Eiq. 8vo. 
1741. This piece was never 
acted, being denied a licence 
by the inſpector of farces. 


The Levellers Levell'd; or, 


The Independents' Conſpiracy 


to rout Monarchy. An Inter- 
This 


lade, written by Mercurius 
Pragmaticus, 4to. 1647. 
The author of this piece is 


unknown; but the very title 


of it implies him to have 
been a warm royaliſt. 


Leucot het. Dram Poem, 


by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe, 8vo. 
1756. This little piece, 
which was never acted, nor 
ſeems intended by the au- 
thor for repreſentation, is a 
kindof tragic opera, founded 
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Com. by Henry 


| Treaſure. 


LI. 
on the ſtory of Apollo's love 
for Leucothoë, the daughter 
of Orchamus, king of 


Perſia. 


The Libertine. hs - by 
Red 


Thomas Shadwell. 


by their Majelties ſervants, . 
4to. 1676. This play met 
with great ſucceis, and 
is by ſome eſteemed_ one of 
the beſt of this author's wri- 
tings. It is on a ſubject 
which has employed the 

ens of the firſt-rate writers 
in different languages, there 
being, befides this, two 
French plays on the ſtory ' 


(one by Corneille, the other 


by Moliere), one Italian, 
and one Spaniſh. 

The Liberiine, Trag. b 
Ozell. This is only a tranſ- 
lation of Moliere's play on 
the ſame ſubject. 

The Libertine; or, Hidden 
Com. tranſlated *. 
from the French, and printed 
in Foote's Comic Theatre. 
| Liberty Aſerted. Trag. 
by J. Dennis, 4to. 1704. 
lay was acted with 

reat ſucceſs at the Theatre 
in Lincoln's - Inn - Fields, 


and is dedicated to Anthony ; 


Henley, Eſq. to whom the » 
author owns himſelfindebted 
for the happy hint upon 
which it was formed. - 
Liberty Chaſtiz'd ; or, Pa- 
triotiſm in Chains. Tragi- 
comi-political Farce, as it 
was performed by M——8 


8— tts in the year 1268. 


Modern- 
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Moderniſed by Paul Tell- Acted at Covent- Garden, de 
Truth, Eſq. 8 vo. 1768. 8vo. 1768. In this Opera, ba 
This, we believe, is a pro- which was well received, the th 
duction of George Saville author boaſts that he had fo 
Carey. | borrowed nothing. It waz re 

Liberty-Hall. Opera, by afterwards altered, and a&. T 
Mr. Dibdin. Acted at ed at Drury-Lane with the 0 
Drury-Lane, 1785. This new title of the School for Cc 
Piece has great merit, Fathers. th of 

The Life and Death of The Litigants, Com, by n 


4 
| 
þ 
| 


. 
. 
—— ͤ ñ— 
— — 


— G——_ 


4 
* 


Captain Thomas Stukeley, 
with his Marriage to Alder- 
man Curteis Daughter, and 
valiant ending of his Life 
at the Battaile of Alcazar, 
1605, 4to. b. 1. 

Like Maſter like Man. C. 
of two acts, performed at 
Smock-Alley, 12mo. 1770. 
Taken from Vanbrugh's 
Miſtake, and printed at 
Dublin. eq 

Like Will to like, quoth 


the Devil to the Collier. An 


Interlude, by Ulpian Ful- 
well, 4to. 1587. This is 
entirely a moral piece, print- 
ed in the'old black letter, 
the prologue written in al- 
ternate verſe, and the whole 
piece in rhyme. | 
Lilliput, A Dramatic 
Entertainment, by David 
Garrick, Eſq. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1757. 
This piece was acted by 
children. | | 
Lingua; or, The Combat 
of the Tongue and the Five 
Senſes for Superiority, A 
ſerious comedy. Anon. 4to. 
1607. | 
Lionel and Clariſa. C. 
Op. by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe, 


Mr. Ozell, , 12mo. 1715, 
This is no more than a 
tranſlationfrom the Plaideurs 
of Racine, x 

The Little French Lawyer, 
Com. by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, fol. 1647. The 
plot of this play 1s taken 
from Guſman de Alfarache; 
or, The Spaniſh Rogue. 

The Little Orphan of the 
Houſe of Chas. A Chineſe 
Trag. Tranſlated from the 
French verſion of P. Du 
Halde*sDeſcription del Em- 
— de la Chine, by Dr. 

ercy, | 

The Liverpool Prize. F. 
by F. Pilon. Acted at Co- 
vent- Garden, 8 vo, 1779, 
with ſucceſs. é | 

The Livery Rake and 
Country Laſs, A Ballad 
Opera, by Edward Phillips, 
8vo. 1733. This was per- 
formed at the Haymarket 
with ſome ſucceſs. 

Locrine, the eldeſt Sonne 
of King Brutus, diſcourſing 
the warres of the Britaines 
and Hunnes, with their diſ- 
comfiture ; the Britaines 
victory, with their acci- 

45% dents 5 
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dents 3 and the death of Al- 
banact. No leſſe pleaſant 
than profitable. Newly ſet 
foorth, overſeene, and cor- 
rected by W. S. 4to. 1595. 


This play is one of thoſe 


which have by ſome been 
conſidered as the production 
of Shakſpeare, but more ge- 


nerally rejected. 


Lodowick Sforza, Duke of 
Milan. Trag. by Robert 
Gomerſal, 12mo. 1633. 

London Chanticleers, C. 
Anonym. 4to. 1659. This 
piece is rather an Interlude 
than a play, not even being 


divided into acts. It is en- 


tirely of the Baſſe Comedie 
of the French, the ſcene 
lying wholly among perſons 
of the loweſt rank. Vet it 
has a good deal of humour 
in it. 

The London Cuckolds, C. 
by Edw. Ravenſcroft. Act- 
ed at the Duke's Theatre, 
4to. 1682. This play met 
with very great ſucceſs, and 
has, till within a very few 
years paſt, been frequently 
preſented on our ſtages ; 
particularly on Lord-May- 
or's day, in contempt and 
to the diſgrace of the city. 
It ſeems calculated only to 
— the upper galleries, 

eing of a kind of humour 
too low for any thing above 
the rank of a chamber-maid 
or foot-boy to laugh at, and 
intermingled with a ſeries 
of intrigue, libertiniſm, and 
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laſciviouſneſs, chat nothing 


LO 


more virtuous than a com- 
mon proſtitute could fit to 
ſee without a bluſh, It is, 
however, at length totally 
baniſhed from the ſtage. 
4 he London — or, 

e Hiftory of George Barn- 
well, AA — Lillo, 
8vo. 1730. 


ſucceſs. It is written in 
proſe, and although the lan- 


guage is conſequently not 


o dignified as that of the 
buſkin is uſually expected to 
be, yetit is well 
the ſubject it is written on, 
and exalted enough to ex- 


preſs the ſentiments of the 
characters, which are all. 


thrown into domeſtic life. 
The plot is _— the 


cataſtrophe juſt, and the 


conduct of it affecting. And 
no lefſoa can be ſurely more 
proper, or indeed more ne- 
ceſſary, to inculcate among 
that valuable body of youths, 
who are —— | 

branches of mercantile buti. 
neſs, ſo eminently eſtimable 


in a land of commerce, ſuch, 


as England. Mr. Gorges 
Edmund Howard ſays, that 
having communicated his 
play of The Female Game- 
iter to Dr. Samuel Johnſon, 
that gentleman obſerved, 
that he could hardly conſider 


s . 
a proſe tragedy as dramacicz 


that it was difficult for the 


is play was, 
acted at the Theatre Royal 
in Drury-Lane with great 


apted to 


up to the 


— — - — 
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* to ſpeak it ; that, 
et it be either in the mid- 
dling or in low life, it may, 
though in metreand ſpirited, 
be properly familiar and 
colloquial ; that many in the 
middling rank are not with- 
out ervdition ; that they 
have the feelings and ſenſa- 
tions of nature, and every 
emotion in conſequence 
thereof, as well as the great ; 
that even the loweſt, when 
impaſſioned raiſe their lan- 


guage ; and that the writing 


of proſe is generally the 
plea and excuſe of poverty 
of genius, 

The London Prod gal. C. 
by Wm. Shakſpeare, 4to. 
1605. Upon this play Mr. 
Malone obſerves, that one 


knows not which moſt to ad- 


mire, the impudence of the 
printer in affixing our great 

t's name to a comedy 
publicly ated at his own 
theatre, of which it is very 
improbable that he ſhould 
have written a ſingle line, 
or Shakſpeare's — 
of fame, in ſuffering ſuch a 
piece to be imputed to him, 
without taking the leaſt no- 
tice of it. 

Look about You. Comedy. 
Anony. Acted by the Lord 
High Admiral's ſervants, 
= 1600. This is a very 

verting play. 

4 Looking-Glaſs for Lon- 
don and England. Tragi- 
Com. by Thomas Lodge 


L O 

and Robert Green, 4to, 
1598. | 
Lord Blunders Confeſſion ; 
or, Guilt makes a Coward. 
A Ballad Opera. Anonym. 
8vo. 1733. This piece was 
never acted. 

The Lord of the Manor. 
Comic Opera. Acted at 
Drury - Lane, 8vo. 1781. 
The author of this flimzy 
piece has kept himſelf con. 
cealed. It was, however, 
well ſet to muſic by Mr, 
Jackſon, and met with ſome 
lucceſs. 

Of the Lord's Supper, and 
Wajhing the Feet. A Co- 
medy. This is one of the 
many religious dramas men- 
tioned by biſhop Bale as his 
own. 

Lord Mayor's Day; or, A 
Flight jrom Lapland. A 
Pantomime, acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 1782, and 
9 * ES OO 

ord Ruſſel. Tra : 
the Bw Br. 2 . 
AQed at Drury-Lane, 1784, 
by a company of volunteers, 
and met with an indif- 
ferent reception. 

Lord Rufjel, Trag. by 
Mr. Hayley. Acted at the 
Hay-market, 1784. This 
piece met with much ap- 

robation, and will proba- 
bly continue to be an acting 


play- 

orenzo. Trag. by Mr. 

Merry, Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 


L O 
Garden, 1791, and very 
2 mn m 

he Loft Lady. Tragi- 
Com. b Sir W. Berkley, 
fol. 1639. 

The Loft Lover; or, The 
Tealous Huſband, Com. by 
Mrs. De la Riviere Man- 
ley. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. 1696. Though 
this piece did not ſucceed 
on the ſtage, yet the dia- 
logue of it 1s very genteel, 
and the incidents not unin- 
tereſting ; and, indeed, if 
we make proper allowances 
for the ſex of its author, the 
time it was written in, aud 
its being a firſt eſſay in that 
arduous way of writing, it 
may very juſtly be confeſ- 
ſed, that it deſerved a much 
better fate than it met with. 

The Loſt Princeſs. Tra. 
by Murrough Boyle, Lord 

iſ. Bleſſington, 8vo. with- 
out date, but belongs to the 
writings of the preſent cen- 
tury. 

The Lots. Com. tranſ- 
lated from Plautus, by R. 
Warner, vol. V. 8vo. 1774. 

The Lottery. Com. 8vo. 
1728, This play was acted 
at the New Theatre in the 
Haymarket. 

The Lottery. A Ballad 
Farce, by Henry Fielding, 
8vo. 1731. This is a live- 


ly and entertaining piece, 
was ated at Drury-Lane 
with conſiderable ſucceſs, 
and ſtill remains on the 7 

2 


a. 
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of acting farces, eſpecially 
near the time of drawing 
the ſtate lotteries, when the 
ſcene of the wheels, &c. in 
Guildhall gives great plea- 
ſure to the nightly reſidents 
of the upper regions of the 

theatre. | 
Love-à-la- Mode. Com, 
Anonym. 4to. 1663. This 
play, which was acted at 
iddleſex-houſe with great 
applauſe, is faid in the title · 
ge to have been written 

y a perſon of honour, 

Love-@-la-Mode. F. by C. 
Macklin, 1760. This farce 
has never been wholly 
printed, buc was brbught on 
at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane, where after 
ſome ſtruggles between two 
parties, the one prejudiced 
for, the . other againſt its 
author, it at length made 
its footmg good, and had a 
very great run, to the con- 
fiderable emolument of the 
writer, who, not being paid 
as an actor, reſerved to him- 
ſelf a portion in the'profits 
of every night it was ated. 
The piece does not want 
merit with reſpect to cha- 
racter and ſatire, yet has the 
writer's national partiality 
carried him into ſo devious 
a path from the manners of 
the drama, as among four 
lovers ow _ addreſſing a 
young lady of very great 
. viz. an Iriſh OS 
a Scots baronet, a 2 
broker, 


— 


broker, and 
made the firſt of them the 


only one who is totally diſ- 
intereſted with reſpect to 


the 1 advantages 


rent from the match. 


A character ſo different 
from what experience has 
in general fixed on the gen- 
tlemen of that kingdom, 
who make their addreſſes to 
our Engliſh ladies of for- 


tune, - that although there 


are undoubtedly many 
among the Iriſh gentlemen, 
poſſeſſed of minds capable 
of great honour and gene- 
rofity, yet this excluſive 
eompliment to them, in op- 
poſition to received opinion, 
ſeems to convey a degree of 
partiahty, which every dra- 
matic writer at leaſt ſhould 
be ſtudiouſly careful to 
avoid. The Scotchman, 
and the Engliſh gentleman 
jockey are, however, ad- 
mirably drawn; but the 


thought of the cataſtrophe 


is borrowed from Theophi- 
lus Cibber's comedy of The 
Lover; and the character 
of the Iriſbman bears too 
much reſemblance to She- 
ridan's Capt. O' Blunder, 
to entitle its being looked 
on as an entire original, 

Lowe and Ambition, Tr. 
by Ja. Darcy, 8vo. 1732. 
This play. was brought on 
the ſtage in Dublin, and 
met with ſome ſucceſs, 
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an Enghſh 


country ſquire, to have 


Love and a Boitle. Com. 
by Geo. Farquhar. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1699, 
This is a very ſprightly and 
entertaining play; yet on 
account of the Jooſeneſs of 
the character of Roebuck 
(which, however, 1s perhaps 
the beſt drawn rake we have 
ever had on the ſtage), and 
ſome other ſtrokes of licen- 
tiouſneſs that run through 
the | 1 it has not been 
zQed for many years paſt. 
The part of Mockmode ſeems 
to be borrowed from the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme of 
Mohere. 

Love and Duty; or, The 
Difareſs'd Bride. Trag. by 
John Sturmy, 8vo. 1722. 
Performed at the Theatre 
Royal, in Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields. | 

Love and Duty. Trag. 
by John Slade, 8vo. 1756. 
It was ated one night at the 
Haymarket by the author 
and his friends. 

Love and Folly. Serenata 
in three interludes, ſet to 
muſic by Mr. Galliard. 
Acted at the King's Theatre 
in the Haymarket, 4to. 
+ - | 

Lowe and Friendſhip ; -or, 
The Rival Paſſions. As it 
was acted before the three 


- mock kings, Phyz, Trunk, 


and Uſh, 8vo. 1723. Print- 


ed at the end of a pamphlet, 


intituled, To Diabolou- 


menon, or, The proteedings 
at 
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at the Theatre Royal, in 
Drury-Lane.”* _ 

Lowe and Friendſhip. Se- 
renata, ſet to muſic by Mr. 
W. Defeſch, 4to. 1734- 

Lowe an Friendſhip ; or, 
The Lucky Diſcovery. Com. 
8vo. 1754. Never acted. 

Love and Giory, Maſq. 
by T. Philips, gent. ſet to 
muſic by T. Arne, and ated 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1734. 

L:wve and Honour. Tragi- 
Com. By Sir Wm. Dave- 
nant, Acted at the Black- 
Fryars, 4to. 1649. This 
Play met with very good ſuc- 
ceis. 

Live and Honour. Dram. 
Poem, by Theodore de la 
Mayne, 12 mo. 1742. This 
piece was not intended for 
public repreſentation, nor 
is even rendered in many 
particulars conformable to 
the rules of the Theatre. 
The deſign of the author is 
to reduce all the circum- 
ſtances of the Eneid, which 
have a reference to the loves 
of Dido and Aneas, into the 
limits of a drama iomewhat 
more extenſive than a com- 
mon tragedy. His piece 
opens with the landing of 
Eaeas, and the cataſtrophe 
cloſes with his departure and 
the death of Dido. In a 


Word, he has formed it into 
a tragedy, though ſomewhat 


irregular, under the modeſt 
title of a Dramatic Poem 


only, 
H 3 
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Love ard Innocence. Paſ- 
toral Serenata, performed 
at Marybone, 8 vo. 1769. 

Lowe and Liberty. Trag. 
by Charles Johnſon, .4to. 
1709. This play was in- 
tended for the Theatre Royal 
in Drury-Lane, but was not 
acted. 

Love and Rewenge. Trag. 
by Elk Settle. Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1675. 
This play is in great mea- 
ſure borrowed from fie m- 
ming's Fatal Contra# ; the 
plot of which, as well as of 
this piece, is founded on 
the French chrovicles of 
Mezeray, De Serres, &c. 

Lave and Revenge; or, 
The Vintner Outwitted, 
Ballad Opera. Anonymous, 
1729. This is little more 
than the Match in Newgate 
converted into.an Opera, by 
the addition of ſongs. It 
was acted with ſucceſs at the 
Little Theatre in the Hay- 


Market. 

Love and War. Tra. by 
Thomas Meriton. I his is 
a very middling piece, and 


was never acted, but printed 
in 4to. 1658. 

Live and Wine, being a 
ſequel to Love and Friend- 
ſhip, a Comedy, 8vo. 1754. 


By the author of T he Friena- 


ly Rivals. 

Lowe at a Le; or, Mot 
Votes carry it. Com. by 
Mrs. C. Trotter, afterwards 
Cockburne. Acted atDrury- 

Lane, 


L O 
Lane, 4to. 1701. 
play was printed in ſo very 
incorrect and mutilated a 


This 


manger, that the author 
wiſhed to call in and ſuppreſs 
the edition. Many years 
after ſhe reviewed this per- 
formance, and made great 
alterations. in it, intending 
to bring it on the ſtage 
under the title of The Ho- 
nourable Deceivers; or, All 
Right at the Laſt, 

love at a Venture. Com. 
by Mrs. Centlivre, 4to. 
1706. This play was acted 
by the Duke of Grafton's 
ſervants, at the New Thea- 
tre at Bath. 

Love at Firſt Sight. C. 
by David Crawford, 4to. 
1704. This play was ated 
at the Theatre in Little Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields, but was 
not publiſhed till the above 
year, though written four 
years before. , 

Love at firſt Sight ; or, 
| The Wit of a Woman. Bal- 
lad Opera, of two acts, by 

oſeph Yarrow, 8vo. 1742. 

his little piece was never 
acted any where but in the 
Vork company of comedi- 
ans, in which the author 
was a performer at the time 
of its publication. 

Lowe at Firſt Sight. Bal- 
lad Farce, by Tho. King. 
_ Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
I * 

2 Betray 4; or, The 
Agreeable Diſappointment. 
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Com. by Mr. Burnaby, 4to. 
1703. Acted at Lincoln's- 


Inn-Fields. The author 
confeſſes, that he borrowed 
part of his plot, and about 
fifty lines of this comedy, 
from Shakſpeare's play of 
Twelfth Night. 

Lowe crowns the End. A 
Paſtoral, by John Tatham, 
12mo. 1640. This was act- 
ed by, and, we ſuppoſe, writ- 
ten for the ſcholars of Bing- 
ham, in Nottinghamſhire, 
in the year 1632. | 

Love Dragoon'd, Farce, 
by Mr. Motteux. Suppoſ- 
ed to have been written 


about the year 1700. 


Love for Love. Comedy, 
by W. Congreve, 4to. 1695. 
This play is ſo extremely 
well = Ay and ſo fre- 


- quently ated with the ap- 


probation it juſtly merits, 
that it would be unneceſſary 
to ſay much of it. This co- 
medy (as Dr. Johnſon ob- 
ſerves) is of nearer alliance 
to life, and exhibits more 
real manners, than either 
the Old Batchelor or the 

Double Dealer. | 
Love for Money; or, The 
Boarding- School. Com. by 
Thomas Durfey. Acted at 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1691. 
This play met with ſome 
oppoſition in the firſt day's 
repreſentation ; but, getting 
the better of that, ſtood its 
ground, and had tolerable 
ſucceſs. 
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ſucceſs. The plot in gene- 
ral is original, yet the piece 
en the whole is very far 
from a good one. | 

Love 8 rom Ignorance 
and Folly, A Maſque of 
her Majeſty's, by Ben Jon- 
ſon. 0h = nbep 

Lowe in a Cheſt. See 
Force of Friendſhip. 

Love in a Foreſt. Com. 
by Charles Johnſon, 8vo. 
1732. Acted at Drury- 
Lane Theatre. The plot 
and part of the language of 
this play is fromShakſpeare's 
As Tou Like It. 

Love in a Hurry. 
by Anth. Aſton. Acted at 
Smock- alley, Dublin. Chet- 
wood ſays it was acted with 
no ſucceſs, and dates it in 
1709. 

Love in Diſguiſe. Opera, 
by Henry Lucas. Acted at 
Dublin, aboutthe year 1776, 
but probably never printed. 

Love in a Maze. Com. 
Acted at the 1 Theatre 
about 1672. Not printed. 

Lve in a Miſt. Farce, 
by John Cunningham. AQ- 
ed at Dublin, 12mo. 1-47. 

Lowe in a Puddle. Com. 
Anonymous, and without 
date, but ſince 1700. 

Lowe in a Riddle. A Paſ- 
toral, by C. Cibber. Act - 
ed at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1729, Tais was the firſt 
piece written in imitation of 
The Beggar's Opera, and 
came out in the ſucceeding 


H4 


Com. 
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year, It met, however, with 
a moſt ſevere and undeſery- 
ed reception, there being a 
general diſturbance through- 
out the whole firſt en- 
tation, exceptin while Miſs 
Raftor (the lace rs. Clive) 
was ſinging ; and on the ſe- 
cond night the riot was ſtill 
8 notwithſtanding the 
ate Frederic Prince of 
Wales was preſent, and that 
for the firſt time after his 
arrival in theſe kingdoms, 
nor would it have been ap- 
aſed, had not Mr. Cibber 

imſelf come forward, and 
aſſured the audience that if 
they would ſuffer the per- 
formance to go on quiet! 
for that night, out of ref] 
to the royal preſence, he 
would not inſiſt on the piece 
being aQed any more, al- 
though the _—_ = 
ſhould in right have been his 
benefit. hich promiſe he 
faithfully kept. — ti 
afterwards, the farce of Da- 
mon and Phillida, taken en- 
tirely from this play, was 
brought on the. ſtage as a 
novelty, and not being 
known to be Cibber's, it 
was very favourably receiv- 
ed, and has ever fince con- 
tinued to be ated with 
great applauſe. 

Love in a Sack. Farce, 
by Benjamin Griffin, 12mo. 
1718. Acted at Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields. 

Love in a Veil. Com. by 

| Richard 
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Richard Savage. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1719. It 
met with no ſucceſs. 
Love in a Village. Comic 
Opera, by Iſaac Bicker- 
ſtaffe. Acted at Covent- 
Gargen, 8vo. 1763. This 
performance, though com- 
pled from other muſical 
pieces, wet with ſo much 
favour from the town, that 
it was acted the firſt feaſon 
almoſt as many times as the 
Beggar's Opera had former- 
ly . and nearly with as 
much ſucceſs. 
"" Lewe in a Mood; or, S.. 
James's Park, Com. by 
W. Wycherley. A ed at 
the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1762. This play has been 
but ſeldom acted ſince its 
firſt run, and indeed, al- 
though there are good 
things in it, it is not equal 
to the author of the Country 
Nie and Plain Dealer. 
Loe in a Ned; or, The 
Ceuntry *Squire. Farce, by 
Giles Jaco » 12mo. 1714. 
This piece was never acted, 
and was compoſed by the 
author in three or four days, 
and at a time when he was 
'wholly unacquainted with 


the ftage or dramatic wri:- | 


ings. | 
Love in its Extahß; or, 
The Large Prerogative. Dra. 
Paftoral, by Peaps, 4to. 
1649. This piece was com- 
poſed by the author when a 
liudent at Eton, being then 
on. y ſeventeen years of age, 
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but was never acted, and 
not printed till many years 
after. 3 

Lowe in Several Maſpues. 
Com. by H. Fielding, 8vo, 
1727. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal, in Drury-Lane. 
This play immediately ſuc- 
ceeded 7 be Provek'd Hu- 
band, which continued to be 
ated 28 nights with great 
and juſt applauſe. 

Lowe inthe City, Comic 
Opera, by Iſaac Bicker- 
ſtaffe. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1767. Whe- 
ther this Opera was diſliked 
on account of its ſuppoſed 
inſufficiency ' in dramatic 
and muſical merit, or whe- 
ther it was condemned by a 


party of Cheapſide wits, 
who thought themſelves re- 


flected on by its ti le, &c. 
we are unable to determine. 

Love in the Eaſt; or, Ad- 
ventures of Twelve Heures. 


Comic Opera, .by Mr. 


Cobb. Acted at Drury- 


Lane, 1788. It has ſome 
merit and was well receiv- 
ed, 

Lowe in the Dark; or, The 
Man of Bufineſs. Com. by 
Sir Fra. Fane. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1675. This is a buſy and 
entertaining comedy, yet is 


the plot borrowed from va- 
rious novels. 


Love will find out the 


Way. Comic Opera, by 
Thomas Hull. Aged at 
Covent- 


E 
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Covent-Garden, in 1777. 
The ſongs only printed. An 
indifterent piece. 

Love in a Camp; or, Pa- 
trick in Praia. A Farce, 
by Mr. O'Keeffe. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 1786, and 
very well received. 

ove ut Honour ; or, 
The Privateer. Farce, Ano- 
nymous. Never acted. 
Printed at Ipſwich, 8vo. 
cf} | TEC ; 

« The Love of King Da- 
vid and fair Bethſabe. With 
the Tragedie of Abſalon. As 
it hath been divers times 
plaied on the ftage.”” Writ- 
ten by George Beale, 4to. 

1599. 

Love the Leweller; or, 
The Petty Purchaſe, by G. 
B. Gent. 4to. 1704. It is 
neither tragedy nor come- 
dy; the plot, if it deſerves 
that title, is full of the moſt 
unnatural incidents, the cha- 
racters the moſt unmeaning, 
and the language the moſt 
trifling, bald, and inſipid, 
that was ever met with. 
'The ſcene lies in Crete, and 
it is ſaid to have been acted 
at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane. 

Lowe makes a Man; or, 
The  Fop's Fortune. Com. 


by C. Cibber, 4to. 1698. 
Acted at Drury-Lane with 
great ſucceſs, and continues 
ſtill to give equal plea- 
ſure whenever it makes 
i The plot 

Hs 


its appearance. 


0 
of it is taken partly from 


Beaumont and Fletcher's 
C. fon 0 the Country, and 
partly from the £lger Rro- = 


ther of the fame authors. 
There are numberleſs ab- 
ſurdities and even impoſſi- 
bilities in the conduct of the 
piece, yet the ſprightlineſs 
in the character of Clodio, 
the manly tenderneſs and 


openneſs of Carlos, and the 


entertaining teſtineſs of Don 
Choleric, form ſo pleaſing a 
mixture of comic humour as 
would atone for even great- 
er faults than are to be 
found in this drama. 

The Love Match. Farce, 


Anonym. 1762. This little 


piece made its appearance 
at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
but without ſucceſs. It was 
indeed greatly deficient in 
ſome of the dramatic requi- 
ſites, yet the language was 
far from being bad, aud 
there were ſome of the cha- 
racters not ill drawn, more 


particularly that of Lady 


Bellair, which in all. proba- 
bility might of itſelf have 
protected the piece, and 


even procured, it a run, had 


it not unluckily made its 
appearance immediately 
after that of a much more 
finiſhed character ot the ſame 


kin, viz, that of Sophia in 


the Mujical Lady. It expir- 
ed after the ſecond night's 
repreſentation. 


Love Reſtor d, ina Maſg. 
| at 


— — t — . — a = 
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Love and War, Mufical 
Farce, altered from Jeph- 
ſon's Campaign. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 1787, and 


received with applauſe. 
The Lover, Com. by T. 


Cibber, 8vo. 1230. Acted 
at the Theatre in Drury- 


Lane with no great ſucceſs, 


yet is far from being a bad 


play. 
The Lover his own Rival. 
Ballad » by Abraham 


Langford. Acted at Good- 
man's-Fields, 8vo. 1736. 
Lowers Lac. Com. b 
Thomas Dilke, 4to. 169. 
This was acted at Little 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields with 
general applauſe, though 


moſt of the characters are 


but copies. 

The Lover's Melancholy. 
Tragi-Com by John Ford. 
Acted at Black-Fryars and 
the Globe, 4to. 1629. 

The Lover's Opera, 
by W. R. Chetwood, 8vo. 
1730. This piece was per- 
formed at the Theatre in 
Drury- Lane, and met with 
Some ſucceſs. 

The Lover's Progreſs. Tr. 
Com. hy Beaumont and 
Fletcher, fol. 1647. The 


plot of this play is founded 
on a French romance, eal- 


led Lijander ard. Califta, 4 


written by M. Daudiguier; 
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at Court, acted by gentle- 
men the King's ſervants, by 
Ben Jonſon, fol. 1640. 
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and the ſcene is laid in 
France. | 

Lowe's Adventures. Com. 
in two parts, by the Ducheſs 
of Newcaſtle, fol. 1662. 
" Lowe's Artifice ; or, The 
Perplex'd Sguire. Farce of 
two acts, by John Wignell, 
8vo. 1762. This was in- 
tended for the compiler's 
benefit at Vork, but never 

rformed. | 

Lowe's a Jeſt. Com. b 
P. Motteux, 4to. 1696. 
This piece was acted with 
ſucceſs at the Theatre in 
Little Lincoln's-Inn- fields. 
In the two ſcenes in which 
love is made a jeſt, the au- 
thor has introduced many 
paſſages from the Italian 
writers. | 

Lowe's the Lottery, and a 
Woman a Prize. Com. by 
Joſ. Harris. ARed at Lin- 
coln's - Inn - Fields, 4to. 
1699. To this piece is an- 
nexed 2 maſque, intituled 
Lowe and Riches reconciÞd, 
which was performed with 
it at the ſame theatre. 

Love's Contrivance ; or, 
Le Medecin malgre lui. C. 


by Mrs. Centlivre. Acted 


at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1703. 


This is almoſt a tranſlation 
of Moliere's comedy of the 
. laſt of theſe two titles. 
Love Cruelyy. Trag. by 
James Shirley. Aged at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1640. 


Lowe's Cure ; or, The Mar- 
tial 


L O 
tial Maid. Com. by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, fol. 


1647. 

3 Dominion. A Dra- 
matic Piece, by Richard 
Flecknoe, 8 vo. 1654. 

The Lowe-fick Court; or, 
The Ambitious Politic. Com. 
by Richard Brome, 8vo. 
1658. Of this play a diſtich 
in the title ſhews us, that 
the author himſelf had a 


very modeſt and humble opi- 
nion. 
The Love- ict King. An 


Engliſh Tragical Hiſtory, 
with the Life and Death of 
Carteſmunda, the fair Nun of 
Winchefter, by A. Brewer, 
4t0. 1 he hiſtorical 
part of the plot 

on the invaſion of the Danes 
in the reigns of King Ethel- 
red and Alfred. 

Lowe's Kingdom. A Paſ- 
toral Tragi-Com. by Rich. 
Flecknoe, 12mo. 1664. Not 
as it was acted at the 'Theas 
tre near Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, but as it was written 
and fince corrected; with a 
ſhort treatiſe on the Engliſh 
Stage, &c. It was brought 
on the ſtage, but had the 
tnis fortune to miſcarry in the 
repreſen: ation. 

Leu Labour's Le. Con. 
dy W. Shakſpeare. Ated 
at the Black-Fryars ald the 
Globe, 440. 1.98. This is 
one of thoſe pieces, which 
confiſt of ſuch a mixture of 


wregularities and beau e, 
| 'Hs 


is founded” 
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ſuch a chequerwork of faults 
and perfeCtions, as have oc- 
caſioned ſome to ſuſpect it 
not to be the work of this 
author. Dr, Johnſon ſays, 
that in this play, which 
all the editors have concur 
red to cenſure, and ſome 
have rejected as unworthy of 
our poet, it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed that there are many paſ- 
ſages mean, childiſh, and 
vulgar, and ſome which 
ought not to have been ex+ 
hibited, as we are told they 
were, to a maiden queen. 
But there are ſcattered 


through the whole man 
dor, 13 * a 


y that has more 


ſparks of 

Te any Þ 
— marks of the haud 
of Shakipeare.”” | 
Lowe's Labyrinth; or, The 
Royal Shepherdeſs, Tragi- 
Comic- by Thomas Forde, 
8vo. 1660. It is uncertain 
whether this play was ever 
acted or not. 

Lewe J t Shift ;, or, The 
Foul in Fabien. Com. hy 
C. Cibber. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1656. 
As ut was the firſt attempt 
this gentleman made as an 
author, 40 was the performs 
ance of the part of Sir Ng 
welty Fyhion in it the meaus 
of eſtabliſhing his reputation 
as an actor, in both which 
Ho he for many years 
afterwards continued a glit- 
tering orn ment to the En- 
Zlich tage The plot of it 
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is original; yet is there 
fome degree of improbabi- 
lity in Levels not know 
ing his own wife after a 
very 'few years abſence 
from her; however, this 
little fault is made ample 
amends for by the beau- 
7 of the incident, and the 
dmirable moral deduced 
from it. The author, in 
bis apglogy for his life, p. 
17 3, has given a very en- 
tertaining account of the 
Jifficulties and diſcourage- 
ments he met with in get- 
ing his piece ated, the 
5. ices he had to over- 
come, and the ſucceſs it 
met with, which laſt fully 
anſwered his expectations. 

" Love's Metamorphoſes. 
by John Lyly, 4to. 1601. 
Firſt played by the children 
of Paul's, and now by the 
children of the chapel. En- 
tered on the books of 'the 
Stationer's Company Nov. 
Is 1600. | 

Tove: Metamorpheſes. 
Farce, by Thomas Vaugh- 
an, Eſq. Acted at Drury- 
| ne April 15, 1776, for 
Mrs. Wrighten's benefit. 
lot printed. 

Love Miſtreſs ; or, The 
Queen? Maſque. By T. 
Jeywood, 4to. 163. This 
play was three times. pre- 
ented before both their Ma- 
xeſties, within the ſpace of 


ei 2 an: in the preſence 
þ ever bees. 
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dors, beſides being publicly 


ated at the Phenix in 
Drury-Lane. | 

The Lewes of Emilius and 
Louiſa. Tragedy, by John 
Maxwell, being blind, 8vo. 


1755, P rinted by ſubſcrip- 


tion at York for the benefit 
of the author. 8 
- Lowes of Ergaſto. © - 
toral, Ie at the 
opening of the Queen's 
heatre in the Haymarket. 
Compoled by Sig. Giacomo 
Greber, 4to. 1705. 

The Loves of Mars and 
Venus. A Play ſet to muhe 
by P. Motteux. Acted at 
Little Lincoln's-Inn- fields, 
in three acts, 4to. 1697. 

The Lowes of Mars and 
Venus. Dramatic Enter- 
tainment of Dancing, at- 
tempted in 1mitation of the 
Pantomimes of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, by 

ohn Weaver. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1717. 

| Lowe's Pilgrimage. Com. 
by Beaumont ànd Fletcher, 
fol. 1647. The foundation 
of this play is built on a 
novel of Cervantes, called 
The Two Damſels. © | 

Lowe's Revenge. Dram. 
Paſtoral. By Doctor John 
Hoadley, 8vo. 1745. The 
ſubjeR is a revenge vowed 
by Cupid for ſome flight re- 
ceived from Py/che, which 
he puts in execution by ex- 
citing a fit of jealouſy be- 
tween two lovers, whom he 


afterwards | 
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afterwards, however, on a 
return of PHche's kindneſs, 
recqaciles to each other. 

Live Riddle, A Paſto- 
ral Comedy, by Abraham 
Cawley, 12mo. 1638. The 
plot of this play, as well as 
of all our author's dramatic 
pieces, is entirely original 
and unborrowed; and — 
perhaps it is not to be look - 
ed on as a firit rate perform - 
ance, yet, when it is con- 
ſidered that it was written 
while the author was aking's 
ſcholar at Weſtminſter- 
ſchool, candour may be al- 
lowed not only to let it paſs 
uncenſured, but even to be- 
ſtow ſome ſhare of commen- 
dation on it. 

Love's Sacrifice, Trag. 
by John Ford. Acted at the 
Phoenix, Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1633. This play was gene- 
rally well received. 

ove's Triumph; or, The 


Royal Union. Trag. by E. 


Cooke, 4to. 1678. This 
play is written in beroic 
verſe. The plot is from the 
celebrated Romance of Ca/- 
ſandra. It never appeared 
on the ſtage. 

Lowe's Triumph. Opera, 
by P. Motteux. Acted at 
the Haymarket, * 1708. 

Lowe's Triumph through 
Callipoelis. Performed in a 

aſque at Court, 1630, by 

is Majeſty King Charles I. 
with k ords and gentle- 
men aſſiſting. The words 
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of this piece were by Ben 
Jonſon, the decorations of 
the ſcene hy Lnigo Jones, 
_ — —_ 7 The 

gern of s. Trag. b 
Chart? Gildon, 4to * 
Acted at the Theatre in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields, but with- 
aur ſucceſs. 

Love's Victory. Tragi- 
Com. by Willlam Cham- 
bexlaine, 4to. 1658. This 
play was written during the 
troubles of the civil wars, 
and intended by the author 
to have been acted, had not 
the powers then in being 
ſuppreſſed the ſtage, on 
which account he was oblig- 
ed to content himſelf with 
only printing it. 

Loves Welcome, by Ben 
Jopſon, fol. 1641. This is 
farther intituled, The King 
and Queen's Entertainment 
at Boliover, at the earl of 
Newcaſtle's, the zoth of 
July, 1634. 0 

Lewe the Phyfician. 
Com. by 22 * li- 
teral tranſlation of Moli- 
ere's L' Amour Medecin; no 
intended for the ſtage. 

Lowe the Cauſe and Cure 
of Grief. Tragedy, of three 
acts, by Thomas Cooke, 
8 vo. 1744 Acted at 
Drury-Lane Theatre, but 
juſtly damned. | 

Love Triumphant; or, 
Nature will Prevail. Tra. 
Com. by J. Dryden. A&- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, 


10. 
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to. 1694, piece is 
S by | Boy wrote for 
the ſtage; and although it 
did not meet with the ſucceſs 
that moſt of his plays had 
been indulged with, yet it 
muſt be acknowledged, that 
in ſeveral parts of it the ge- 
nius of that 
breaks forth, eſpecially in 
the diſcovery of Alphon/o's 
victorious love, and in the 
very laſt ſcene, the cataſ- 
trophe of which 1s extreme- 
ly affecting, notwithſtand- 
ing that it is brought about 
contrary to the rules of 
Ariſtotle, by a change of 
will in Yeramond. The plot 
of it appears to be founded 
on the ſtory of Fletcher's 
King and no King; at leaſt 
on the corrections of the 
fable of that play, made by 
Rymer in his reflections on 
the tragedies of the laſt age. 
Thus, as Dr. Johnſon ob- 
ſerves, Dryden began and 
ended his dramatic labours 
with ill ſucceſs. 

Lowe 7 ruumphant ; or, The 
Rival Geduefjes. A Paſto- 
ral Opera, by D. Bellamy, 
ſen. Acted by the young 
ladies of Mrs, Bellamy's 
Boarding-School, ſecond 
edition, 12mo. 1722, 

Lowe will find out the 
Way. Comedy, by T. B. 
4to. 1661. This is Shir- 
ley's Conflant Maid, with a 
new title, 

Love without Intereſt ; or, 


eat man 
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Mer. Com. 4to. 1699. 
It met with very little ſuc- 
ceis on its appearance at the 
Theatre Royal. 

The Loving Enemies. C. 
by L. Maidwell. Acted at 
the Duke of York's Thea- 
tre, 4to. 1680. | 

L:w Life above Stairs. F. 
Anonymous, 8vo. 1759. 
This was never acted, nor 
intended for the ſtage; but 
only awretched catch-penny 
for ſelling a pennyworth of 
blotted paper for a ſhilling, 
encouraged by the great 
ſucceſs of High Life Below 
Stairs. 


The Loyal Brother ; or, 


The Perſian Prince. 'I rag. 


by Thomas Southern, to. 
1682. 'This was our author's 


firſt play. 
. General. Trag. 
by N. Tate, 4to. 1680. 
AQed at the Duke's Thea- 
tre. | 

The L1al Lovers. Tra. 
Com. by Coſmo Manuche, 
4to. 1652. The author in 
this play has ſeverely laſhed 
the old committee-men and 
their informers. | 
. The Loyal Shepherds ; or, 
The Ruftic Heroine. Dram., 


Paſtoral, by T. Goodwin, 


8vo. 1779. 

The L:ya' 8 | bjea . 
Cem. by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, fel. 1079. Tue 
icene lies a: Moſcow; and 


ſome parts of the plot and 
rs. 
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characters are ingenĩous and 
well ſupported, yet on the 
whole we cannot eſteem it as 
one of the beſt pieces of 
theſe authors. 

Lucinda. Dramatic En- 
tertainment of three acts, 
by Richard Johnſon. Print- 
ed at the end of Letters 
from Lothario to Penelope, 
two volumes, 12mo. 1769. 

Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian 
King of Britain. Trag. by 
Mrs. Manley. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 2 
This play is founded on 
the legendary accounts of 
this monarch given by the 
Monkiſh writers, improved 
with a conſiderable ſhare of 
agreeable fiction of her on. 
It met with ſucceſs. 

Lucius Tunius Brutus, 
Father of his Country. Tr. 
by Nathaniel Lee. Acted 
at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1681. This is a very fine 
play, being full of manly 
ſpirit, force, and vigour, 
with leſs of the bombaſt than 
frequently runs through this 
author's works. 'The plot 
of it is partly from the real 
hiſtories of Florus, Livy, 
Diony/. Halic. &c. and part- 
ly from the fiftions in the 
Romance of Clelia. 

Lucius Funius Brutus. T. 
by Mr. Duncombe. ARed 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1735. 
12mo. 1747. This play is 
built upon Voltaire's Trage- 


dy of Brutus, 
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Lucius Junius Brutus; or, 

T heExpulfionof the Targuins, 
Hiſtorical Play, by Hugh 
Downham, M. D. Bvo. 
1779: — play — gever 

ed, but e 

9 a 2 * 
he Lucky Chance; or 

An Alderman's Bargain, by 
Mrs. Behn. Acted by their 
Majeſties ſervants, 4to. 
1687. This play was great - 
ly exclaimed againſt by the 
critics of that time, whoſe 
objections the author has 
endeavoured to obviate in 
her preface. The crime 
laid to her charge was in- 
decency and an intrigue bor- 
dering, both in action and 
language, on obſcenity. 
From this ſne has vindicat- 
ed herſelf, if retorting the 
— — and 

in elf only guil 

— leſſer degree — — 
had been before her, may 
be eſteemed a vindication. 


-But, in ſhort, the beſt ex- 


cuſe that can be made for 
her, is the faſhionable licen- 
tiouſneis of the time the 
wrote in, when the bare- 
faced intrigue of a court and 


nation of — render - 


ed thoſe things apparentl 
chaſte and decent. whi 


would at this time be hiſſed 
off the ſtage as obſcene and 
immoral. As to the plot, 
it is for the moſt part origi- 
nal, — — only the in- 
cident of Gayman's enjoy- 
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ing Lady Fullbank, and tak- 
ing her for the devil, which 
is copied from Kickfbaw and 
Aretina in the Lady of Plea- 
ſure, by Shirley. The ſcene 
London. 

The Lucky Diſcovery; or, 
The Tanner of Tork. A Bal- 
lad Opera, by J. Arthur. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
8vo. 1738. is 

The Lucky Eſtape. Mu- 
fical Farce, . by Mrs. Ro- 
binſon. Aﬀted at Drury- 
Lane, 1778, ſor the benefit 
of the authoreſs. 
| Ludis Filicrum I/ratlis. 
Repreſented by the Guild of 


Corpus Chriſti, at Cam- 


bridge, on that ſeſtival, in 
the year 1355. 
Luminalia ; or, The Fefe 


tival of Light, 4to. 1627. 


Preſented in a maſque at 


Court, by the Queen's Ma- 


jeſty and her ladies, on 
1 night, 4to. 
I . 

5 Ghoſt; or, The New 
Year's Gift. A Pantomime, 
acted at Drury-Lane, 1782. 
It was not given to the pub- 
lic as entirely new, but as a 
compoſition of the moſt ad- 
mired ſcenes in other Pan- 


.tomimes. 
The Lunatick. Comedy, 
Dedicated to the Three Ru- 


ling B—s, at the new houſe 
in Lincoln's - Inn - Fields, 
.4£0. 1705. 

Eupore ; or, The Inguiſi- 
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tor. By W. Gordon, 8vo. 
8 0 

Lifts Dominions ; or, The 
- Laſ-ivious Queen, Tra. by 
Chriſtopher Marloe, 12mo. 
1657, 12mo. 1661, This 
is very far from being a bad 
play in uſelf; but after- 
wards altered by Mrs. Behn, 
and acted under the title of 
Abdelaxar; or, The Moor's 
Revenge. 

An Enterlude called Lu/y 
Juventus, lyvely deſc r1bing 
the Frailtie of Youth : of 
Nature prone to Vyce : by 
Grace and good Councell 
tra yo to Vertue, 4to. 
b. I. 1561. 

— Com. of three 
acts, by Samuel Foote, 
1762. Printed 8vo. 1764. 
This piece was originally 
intended to have been re- 
preſented during the ſummer 
partnerſhip between Mr. 
Murphy and the author, 
but the run of thoſe pieces 
they had before brought on 
having exhauſted the time 
limited for their repreſenta- 
tion, this was obliged to be 


deferred till the en 


winter, when it was repre- 
ſented for the firſt time at 


the Theatre in Covent-Gar- 


den. Its ſucceſs was but 


very indifferent; and indeed 


it muſt be confeſſed, that it 
was in itſelf far from equal 
to the generality of this 
gentleman's works. As — 
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the plot, it is almoſt entire- 
ly borrowed from Sir Rich- 
ard Steele's Lying Lover 
which was itſelf founded on 
the Menteur of Corgneille, 
which was moreover little 
more than a tranſlation 
from a dramatic piece writ- 
ten by Lopez de Vega. It 
is not much to be wonder- 
ed, therefore, if the diſh, 
thus ſerved up at a fourth 
haad, did not retain the 
whole of its original reliſh. 
And though there were here 
and there ſome ſtrokes of 
humour, which were not un- 
worthy of their author, and 
ſome tew touches of tempo- 
rary ſatire, yet the character 
of the Lyar had certainly 
neither native originality 
cones in it to pleaſe as a 
novelty, nor adiitional 
beauties enough, either in 
his dreſs or demeanour, to 
excite. a freſh attention to 


him as a new acquaintauge. 


And what ſeemed ſtill more 
extraordinary, the author, 
who himſelf performed the 
part, and therefore one 
would imagine might have 
had an eye to his own pecu- 
liar excellencies in the wri- 
ting it, had not even aimed, 
as he has almoſt uſuall 

done, at affording himſelf 
any opportunity in it for 
exerting thoſe amazing ta- 
lents of mimickry which he 
has ever been remarkable 
jor, and ſo inimitable in. In 


— 
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rick, 8vo. 1749. This little 
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ſhort, on the whole, it was 
rather tedious and unenter- 
W having neither 
enough of the Vis con ica to 
keep up the attention of an 
audience through ſo many 
acts as a farce, nor a ſuffici- 
ency of incident and ſenti · 
ment to engage their hearts, 
if conſidered under the de- 
nomination of a comedy. It 
has ſince been often acted 
as a Farce. 

The Lyar. Com. in three 
acts, 8vo. 1763. A catch- 
penny intended to be im- 
poſed on the public for Mr. 

oote's play of the ſame 
name. 

Lycidas. Muſical Enter- 


tainment, performed at Co- 


vent-Garden, Bvo. 1767. 
The, words. altered from 
Milton, and intended as a 
dirge on the Duke of York's 


death. It was acted only 


one night. 


The Lying Lowers; or, 
The Ladies Friend ſbip. 


Comedy, by Sir Richard 


Steele. Acied at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1704. As this 
author borrowed part of all 
his plots from other authors, 
it is not at all to be won- 
dered at if we find that to 
be the caſe with this piece 
among the reſt. It is ogt 
by any means equal to any 
one of his other plays. 

The Lying Valet. Com. 
in two acts, by David Gar- 


piece 
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piece made its firſt appear- 
ance at the Theatre in 
Goodman's-Fields; but the 
author ſoon quitting that 
place for the Theatre Royal 
in Drury-Lane, brought his 
Farce with him, which was 
there acted with great and 
deſerved applauſe. Some 
of the nibblers in criticiſm 
have charged this piece as 
being borrowed from ſome 
French comedy; but as we 
have never yet heard the 
title of the ſuppoſed original 
mentioned, we cannot avoid, 
as far as to the extent of our 
own knowledge, acquitting 
the author from this accu- 
ſation. A charge, however, 
which, wherever laid, we are 
ever apt to ſuſpe& as rather 
the effect of envy, than of a 
love of juſtice or the public, 
as it has ever been the prac- 

tice of the very beſt writers 
in all ages and nations, to 
make uſe of valuable hints 
in the works of their neigh- 
bours, for the uſe and ad- 
vantage of thoſe of their 
countrymen, to whom thoſe 
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HE Macaroni, Com. 
by Mr. Hitchcock, 
performed at York, 3vo. 
1773. It was once acted at 
the Haymarket. 
Macberb. Trag. by W. 
Shakſpeare, fol. 1623. This 
play is extremely irregular, 


„ 

works may not be fo fami- 
liar as to themſelves. No 
man in his ſenſes would, we 
think, quarrel with a fine 
noſegay, becauſe ſome of the 
molt beautiful flowers in it 
happened to have been ga- 
thered in a neighbourin 

country; nor is the worl 

much leſs obliged to the 
perſon who favours it with 
a good tranflation of a good 
author, than to that author 
himſelf, or one of equal ex- 
cellence at home. This 
little dramatic work under 


conſideration, which, whe- 


ther original, tranſlation, 
or copy, has undoubtedly 
great merit, if character, 
plot, incident, and a rank of 
diction well adapted to thoſe 
characters, can give it a juſt 
title tothe praiſe we have be- 
ſtowed on it. Nor can there 
be ſtronger evidence borne 
to its deſerts, than that ap- 
probation which conſtantly 
attended on it through the 
numerous repetitions of it 


at both our Theatres. 
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every one of the rules of the 
Drama being entirely and 
repeatedly broken in upon. 
Yet, notwithſtanding, it con- 
tains an infinity of beauties, 
both with reſpedt to langu- 
age, character, paſſion, and 
incident. The incantations 
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not ſuperior, to the Cana- 
dia of Horace. The uſe 
this author has made of 
Banguo s ghoſt towards the 
heightening the already 
heated imagination of Mac- 
beth, is 1nimitably fine. 
Lady Macbeth, diſcovering 
her own crimes in her ſleep, 
is perfectly original and 
and admirably conducted. 
Macbeth*s ſoliloquies, both 
before and after the murder, 
are maſter pieces of un- 
matchable writing ; while 
his readineſs of being de- 
luded at firſt by the witches, 
and- his deſperation on the 
diſcovery of the fatal ambi- 
guity and loſs of all hope 
rom ſupernatural predic- 
tions, produce a cataſtrophe 
truly juſt, and formed with 
the utmoſt judgment. In a 
word, notwithſtanding all 
its irregularities, it is cer- 
tainly one of the beſt pieces 
of x & very beſt maſter in 
this kind of writing that the 
world ever produced. The 
plot is founded on the Scot- 
tiſh Hiſtory. “ This play, 
ſays Dr. Johnſon, is deſerv- 
yy celebrated for the pro- 
riety of its fictions, and 
olemnity, grandeur, and 
variety of its action, but it 
has no nice diſcriminations 
of character; the events are 
too great to admit the in- 
fluence of particular diſpo- 
ſitions, and the courſe of the 
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action neceſſarily determines 
the conduct of the agents. 
The danger of ambition is 
well deſcribed ; and I know 
not whether it may not be 
ſaid, in defence of ſome 
s which now ſeem im- 
probable, that in Shak- 
ſpeare's time it was neceſ- 
ary to warn credulity againſt 


; vain and illuſive predictions. 


The paſſions are directed to 

their true end. Lady Mac- 

beth is merely deteſted ; and 

though the courage of Mac- 

beth preſerves ſome eſteem, 
et every reader rejoices at 
is fall.“ | 

Macbeth. T. with all the 
alterations, amendments, 
additions, and new ſongs. 
Acted at the Duke's Thea- 
tre, 4to. 1674. This al- 
teration was made by Sir 
Wm. Davenant. 

Macbeth, the Hiſtorical 
Tragedy of, (written ori- 
ginally by Shakſpeare). 

ewly adapted to the ſtage 
with alterations, by J. Lee, 
as performed at the Thea- 
tre in Edinburgh, 8vo. 
1753. Language is not 
ſtrong enough to expreſs our 
contempt of Mr. Lee's per- 
formance. If ſenſe, ſpirit, 
and verſiſication, were ever 
diſcoverable in Shakſpeare's 
play, ſo ſure has our reform- 
er laid them all in ruins. 

Madam Fickle; or, The 
Witty Falſe One. Com. by 
Thomas Durfey. Acted _ 

e 


[ 
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the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1677. This author in re- 


mT 


ton. Acted by the children 
of Paul's, 4to, 1608, This 


gard both of plot and cha- is a very good play, and has 
racter, was certainly one of been ſince borruwed from by 


the greateſt plagiaries that 
ever exiſted. 


he Mad Captain. Op. 


by Robert Drury. Acted at 
Goodman's - Fields, 8vo. 
1733. 

The Mad Couple avell 
March d. Comedy, by R. 
Brome, 8vo. 1653. This 
play met with good ſucceſs, 
and was revived with ſome 

very trivial alterations by 

Mrs. Behn, under the title 
of The Debauchee; or, The 
Credulous Cackold. Xt 

The Mad-Houſe. A Re- 
hearſal of a new Ballad 
Opera burleſqued, called 
The Mad Hoe, after the 
manner of Paiquin, by R. 
Baker. Acted at Lincoln's- 
Inn- Fields, 8vo. 1737. 

T he Mad Lower. Tragi- 
.Com. by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, fol. 1647. This 
play is particularly com- 
mended by Sir Aſton Cock- 
ain, in his copy of verſes on 
Fletcher's plays. 

Madrigal and Trulletta. 
A Moc 
1759. This piece was writ- 
ten by Mr. Reed. It was 
performed at the Theatre 
in Covent-Gardenone night 
only, under the direction of 
T. Cibber. 

A Mad World my Maſters.” 
Com. by Thomas Middle. 


than a good 


whoſe writings 
breathe ſuch a. ſpirit of li- 


many writers. 

The Magic Cavern. A 
Pantomime, acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 1784. 

' The Magic Cirdie. Bur- 
letta, by George Szvile Ca- 
rey. Aced at Marybone- 
Gardens, 4to. 1770. 
. The Magic Picture. A 
Com. altered from Maſſin- 
er. Acted at Covent-Gar- 
den, 1783, and but indif- 
ferently received. 

The Magician of the Moun- 
tain, Pantomime. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 1763. 

The Magnetic Lady; or, 
Humours Reconcil dl. Com. 
by Ben Jonſon, fol. 1640. 
This play is in general eſ- 
teemed a very good one, yet 
did not eſcape the ceniure of 
ſome critics of that time. 

The Magnificent Lovers, 


-Com. by Ozell. This is 


only a tranſlation, intended 


For the cloſet alone, of Les 
Amans Magniſigues of Mo- 
hiere. © 


| Mahomet, the Impoſtor. 


Tragedy, 8vo. Trag. by J. Miller. Act- 


ed at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1744. This is little more 
tranſlation of, 
The Mabomet of Voltaire, 
indeed 


berty, and have contracted 


ſuch a reſemblance to the 


manners 


e 
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manners of the Engliſh au- 
thors, that they ſeem better 
adapted to ſucceed” on the 
Engliſh ſtage without much 
alteration, than thoſe of any 
other foreign writer. This 
play met with tolerable ſuc- 
ceſs, its merits having fair 
play from the ignorance of 
the prejudiced part of the 
audience with regard to its 
author, who untortunately 
did not ſurvive to reap any 
advantage from it, for be- 
ing unable to put the finiſh- 
ing hand to it, he received 
ſome aſſiſtance in the com- 
— of it from Dr. John 

oadly. The author died 


during its run. This play, 
in the year 1753, was the 


innocent cauſe of a conſider- 
able revolution in the dra- 
matic world, in another 
kingdom, . viz. that of Ire- 
Jand, and which finally ter- 
minated in the entire abdi- 
cation of a theatrical mo- 
narch, although he had with 
you labour and aſſiduity 

rought his domain into a 
more flouriſhing ſtate than 


any of his . predeceſſors 
had done: for through 
the too great warmth of 


party-zeal in a conſiderable 


part of the audience, which 


inſiſted on a repetition of 


. certain paſſages in this play, 


and alſo a too peremptory 
manner of oppoſing that 
zeal on the fide of Mr. She- 


ridan, then manager of the 


Theatre Royal in Smock- 
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enſued, in conſequence of 
which Mr. Sheridan was 
obliged to quit firſt the houſe 
for the ſecurity of his perſon, 
and afterwards the king- 
dom, for the ſupport of his 
fortune. . . 
A Maidenhead well Lf. 
Com. by Tho. Heywood, - 
4tO. 1634. | 
The Maid of Bath. Com. 
by Samuel Foote, Eſq. Act- 
ed at the Haymarket in 
1771. Printed in 8vo. 1778. 
A tranſaction which happen- 
ed at Bath, in which a per- 
ſon of fortune was ſaid to 
have treated a young lady 
celebrated for her muſical 
talents in a very cenſurable 
manner, afforded the ground 
work of this extremely en- 
taining performance. The 
delinquent is here held up 
to ridicule under the name 
of Flint, and it will be dif- 
ficult to point out a cha- 
racter dran with more truth 
and accuracy than the pre- 
ſent, eſpecially in the ſecond 
act. : 
T he Maid of Honour. Tr. 


Com. by Phil. Maſſinger. 


Acted at the Phenix, 
Drury-Lane, gqto. 1632. 
This play met with great 
applauſe, 

The Maid of Kt. Com. 
by Mr. Idron, 8vo. 
1778. This was originally 
acted at Drury-Lane, 1773, 
for the author's * 
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Fhe Maid in the Mill. C. 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
fol. 1647. This is a very 
excellent play, and was one 
of thoſe which after the Re- 
ſtoration were revived at the 
Duke of Vork's Theatre. 

The Maid of Honour. C. 
altered from Maſſinger, by 
Mr. Kemble. Acted at 
'Drury-Lane, 1785. An in- 
different performance. 

. The Maid of the Mill. C. 
Opera, by Iſaac Bicker- 
ſtaffe. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8 vo, 1765. This 
is taken from Richardſon's 
novel of Pamela, and was 
performed with great ſuc- 
Dos. | 
The Maid of the Oaks. 
Dramatic Entertainment, 
by John Burgoyne, Eſq. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1774. The ſtyle of this 

rformance is leſs offen- 
ſively affected than that of 
certain proclamations, which 
induced the Americans to 
ſtyle our author the Chronon- 
hotonthologas of War. The 
Maid of the Oaks, in ſhort, 
is a piece that confers no 
honour, and brings no diſ- 

ce on its parent. A few 

Id touches from Mr. Gar- 
rick's pen are ſuppoſed to 
have ſent it with additional 
force on the ſtage. As the 
works of a patriot, a patriot 


manager may revive it; but 


perhaps few audiences will 
thank him for his zeal, or 


(to uſe B * h 

to uſe Burgoynian phraſe 
applaud his feats of talent i 
the direction of a theatre, 
and declare that he conſults 
the public inclination 70 a 
charm, 

The Maid's laſt Prayer; 
or, Any rather than Fail, 
Com. by Tho. Southerne. 
Aged at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1693. 

The Maid's Metamorpho- 
ſes. Com. by John Lyly, 
4to. 1600. This play was 
frequently acted by the chil- 
dren of Paul's, and is one of 


thoſe pieces in which the 


author has attempted to re- 
fine the Engliſh language. 
The Maid's Revenge. T. 
by James Shirley. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1630, 
This is ſaid to be the ſecond 
play Shirley wrote. 
he Maid's Tragedy. By 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Acted at the Black-F ryars, 


4to. 1622. This play 1s an 
exceeding good one, and 
ever met with univerſal ap- 


_ Probation. 


The Maids Tragedy. By 
Edm. Waller. See the pre- 
ceding article, In this play 
the cataſtrophe is rendered 
fortunate. 

The Maid the Miftre/5. A 
Burletta, altered - by Mr. 
O'Keeffe, from the Italian 
of La Serva Padrona. Ad- 
ed at Covent-Garden, 1783. 

Majefty miſled; or, The 
Overthrow of Evil Mini- 

fers. 


% 
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A 
fers. 1 8vo. 1734. 
The title-page ſays it was 


intended to be acted at one 
of the theatres, but was re- 
fuſed for certain reaſons. 

Make a Noiſe Tom. F. 
8vo. 1718. This piece ſeems 
to be both local and tem- 
porary. 

The Mal- Content. Tra. 
Comic, by John Marſton. 
Acted by the King's ſer- 
vants, 4to. 1604. 

The Male Coguette; or, 
Seventeen Hundred Fifty- 
Seven, Farce, by David 
Garrick, Eſq. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1758. 
This little piece was plan- 
ned, written, and ated, in 
leſs than a month. It firſt 
appeared at Mr. Wood- 
ward's benefit, and is in- 


tended to expoſe a kind of 


character no leſs frequent 
about this town than either 
the Flaſhes or Fribbles, but 
much more pernicious than 
both, and which the author 
had diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of Daffodils ; a ſpecies 
of men who, without hearts 
capable of ſenſibility, or 
even manhood enough to 
reliſh, or wiſh for enjoy- 
ment with the : ſex, yet, 


from a deſire of being con- 


ſidered as gallants, make 
court to every woman in- 


 diſcriminately ; whoſe repu- 


tation is certain to be ruined 
from the inſtant theſe inſets 
tave been obſerved to ſettle 
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near her, their ſole aim be. 
ing to obtain the credit of 
an amour, without ever once 
refleting on the fatal con- 
ſequences that may attend 
thereon in the deſtrution 
of private peace and domeſ- 
tic happineſs. This cha- 
racter, although a very com - 
mon one, ſeems to be new 
to the ſtage, and is, in the 
importance to the world of 
rendering it deteſtable to 
ſociety, undoubtedly worthy 
of an able pen. The author 
of this farce has taken as 
broad ſteps towards this 
2 as the extent of ſo 
mall a work would give 
ſcope for, yet his cataſtro- 
phe is ſomewhat unnatural, 
and his hero's diſgrace not 
rendered public enough to 
anſwer the end entirely. As 
to the ſecond title of it, there 
ſeems no apparent reaſon 
for the annexing it, unleſs 
it is to afford occaſion for a 
humourous prologue writ- 
ten and ſpoken by Mr. Gar- 
rick, the author of this 

iece. 

The Mall; or, The Mo- 
diſh Levers. Com. by J. D. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1674. 

Malcolm. Tra. by Miſs 
Roberts, 8vo. 1779. This 
tragedy was never acted. 

amamoucht ; or, T he Ci- 
tizen turn'd Gentleman, By 
Edward Ravenſcroft, 4to. 


1675. This play is wholl 
75 P | ed, 
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borrowed, and that even 
without the leaſt acknow- 
ledgment of theft, from the 


Monſ. Pourceaugnac and the 


Bourgeois Gentilhomme of 
Moliere, 4to. 1672, and 
was acted at the Duke's 
Theatre. - | 

Mangora, King o the 
Timbuſians. Trag. by Sir 
Thomas Moore, 4to. 17:8. 
This play was brought on 
the ſtage at the Theatre in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, but 
_ very deſervedly damn- 
ed. > | 
The Man Hater, Com. b 
Ozell. This 1s only a rand. 
lation from the M:/anthrope 
of Moliere. 

The Man Hater. Com, 
tranſlated from the French, 
and printed in Foote's Co- 
mic Theatre, vol. V. 

The Manager in Diſtreſs. 
Prelude, by G. Colman. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
8vo. 1780. | 
Manlius Capitolinus, T. 
by Ozell, 12 mo. 1715. This 
is a tranſlation in blank 
verſe from the French of 
Monſ. de la Foſſe. Proba- 
bly never intended - for 
the Engliſh ſtage, but was 
ated for threeſcore nights 
running, at the time that 
the earl of Portland was 
Ambaſſador at the French 
Court. „ 

Man and Nie; or, The 
Shakſpeare Fubilee, Com, 
by George Colman. Acted 
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at Covent-Garden, gro. 
1770. This ſhort piece was 
compoſed for the * of 
introducing a proceſſion of 
Shakſpeare's characters, be- 
fore Mr. Garrick's Jubilee 
could be prepared for re- 
preſentation at Drury-Lane. 
The Man of Bufine/s. C. 
by George Colman. Acted 
at Covent-Garden, Bvo. 
1774. This performance 


was ated with moderate 


cee. 

The Man of Family. A 
Sentimental Comedy, by C, 
Jenner, 8vo. 1771. Dedi- 
cated to Mr. Garrick, and 
taken from Diderot's Pere 
ae Famille, _.. 

The Man of Honour. C. 
by Francis Linch. At what 
time this play was written 
or publiſhed is not exactly 
known, but probably it mult 
have been about 1730, or 
between that time and 1740. 

The Man of the Mill. 
Burleſque Tragic Op. 8vo. 
1765. A parody on The 
Maid of the Mill, 

The Man of Mode; or, 
Sir Fopling Flutter. Com. 
by George Etheredge. 
Added at the Duke's Thea- 
tre, 4to. 1676, 4to. 1684. 
This 15 an admirable play ; 
the characters in it are 
ſtrongly marked, the plot 
agreeably conducted, and 
the dialogue truly polite and 
elegant... „„ 

he Man of Newmarket. 
Com. 


| 
| 
{ 
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Com. by Edward Howard. 


Acted at the Theatre-Royal, 
4to. 1678. 

The Man of Quality. F. 
by Mr. Lee. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1776. A 
py alteration of Van- 

rugh's Relapſe. . 
he Man 1 Reaſon. C. 
by Hugh Ke - Perform- 
edat Covent-Garden, 1776. 
This was acted only one 
night, and is not printed. 

The Man of Tafte. Com. 
by J. Miller, 8vo. 1731. 
This play was acted at 
Prury-Lane with confider- 
able ſucceſs. The plot of 
it is borrowed partly from 
the Ecole des Maris, and 
partly from the Precieuſes 
Ridicules of Moliere. 

The Man of Taſte. Farce, 
Anonym. 1752. This piece 
was performed at Drury- 
Lane, but is nothing more 
than the foregoing piece cut 
into a farce by throwing out 
that part of the plot which 
is taken from the Ecole des 
Maris, and retaining only 


that which is borrowed from 


the Precieu/es Ridicules. 

The Man's Bewitched ; 
or, The Devil to do about 
Her. Com. by Mrs. Cent- 
livre. Acted at the Hay- 
market, 4to. 1712. This 
is by no means one of the 
beſt, nor is it the worſt, of 
this lady's dramatic pieces. 
The language is extremely 
indifferent, and has a very 


XA 

great deficieney both of wit 
and ſentiment; but the plot 
is agreeably intricate and 
buſy. 7 

The Man's the Maſter, 
Com. by Sir W. Davenant, 
4to. 16 This is the laſt 
play this author wrote, be- 
ing finiſhed not long before 
his death, which happened 
in 1668. The plot of it is 
borrowed from two plays of 
M. Scarron, viz. Fodelet ; 
or, Le Maitre Valet, and the 
Heritier Ridicule. 

The Man of the World. A 
Comedy, by Charles Mack- 
lin. Acted at Covent-Gar- 
den, 1781. Not printed. 
This play, in reſpect to ori- 
ginality, force of mind, and 
well adapted fatire, may 
diſpute the palm with any 
dramatic piece that has ap- 
peared within the compaſs 
of half a century. | 

The Man Milliner. Farce, 
by Mr, O'Keeffe. Acted 
at Covent-Garden, 1787. 
Withdrawn on the firſt 


' night's performance. 


Marcella. Tra. by Mr. 
Hayley. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 1789, and met with 
a very unfavourable recep- 
tion. 

Marcellia; or, The Trea- 
cherous Friend. Tregi-Com. 
by Mrs. Frances Boothby. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1670. 

The Marches Day. Dram. 

I Enter 
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Entertainment, of three 
acts, 8 vo. 1771. 

Marciano; or, The Diſco- 
very. Edinburgh, 4to 
1663. This piece, it is ſaid 
in the title- page, was acted 
with great applauſe before 
his majeſty's high commiſ- 
ſioner and others of the no- 
bility, at the abbey of Holy - 
rud-Houſe (at Ediuburgh) 
on St. John's night, by a 
company of gentlemen. 


Marcus Brutus. Tr. by 


John Sheffield, D. of Buck- 
ingham, 4to. 1722. To en- 
rich this very poor play, two 
of the choruſſes were fur- 
niſned by Mr. Pope; but 
they had the uſual effect of 
ill- adjuſted ornaments, only 
to make the meanneſs of the 
ſubject the more conſpicu- 
ous. | 

Marcus Tullius - Cicero, 
that famous Roman Orator, 
his Tragedy, 4to. 165 1. It is 
uncertain whether this pla 
was ever acted or not, but it 
is written in imitation of 
Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 

Margaret of Anjou. Hil. 
torical Interlude, by Edw. 
Jerningham, Eſq. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 1777, for 
Miſs Younge's benefit. Not 
printed. 5 

Margery; or, A worſe 
Plague than the Dragon. A 
Burleſque Opera, by H. 
Carey, 8vo. 1739. This 
piece is a ſequel or ſecond 
part of The Dragon of Want- 
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ley, and was ated with great 
applauſe at Covent-Garden 
Theatre. | 

Mariam, the fair Queen 9 
Jeaury. Trag. by Lady E. 
Carew, 4to. 1613. This 
piece, it is probable, was 
never acted. It is written 
in alternate verſe, and with 
a chorus. . 

Mariana. Comic Opera. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1788. The muſic, compoſ- 
ed by Mr. Shield, probably 
ſaved this piece from de- 
ſtruction. 

Mariamne. Tragedy, by 
Elijah Fenton. Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 8vo, 
1723. This play 1s built 


on the ſame ſtory with the 


laſt-mentioned one. It was 
acted with great ſucceſs, and 
was indeed the means of 
ſupporting and reconciling 
the town to a theatre, which 
for ſome time before had 
been almoſt totally neglect- 
ed in favour of Drury-Lane 
houſe. 

Mariamne. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Voltaire, and 
printed in Dr. Franklin's 
edition of that author. 

Marina. A Play of three 
acts, by Mr. Lillo. Acted 
at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 
1738. 

Marplot ; or, The Second 
Part of the Buſy Body. C. 
by Mrs. Centlivre. Acted 
at Drury-Lane,. 4to. 1711. 
This play, like moſt ſecond 


parts, 
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parts, falls greatly ſhort of 
the merit of the firſt, At 
its original appearance, 
however, it met with con- 
- ſiderable approbation. 

Marplot in Liſbon. Com. 
12mo. 1760. This is no- 
thing more than Mrs. Cent- 
livre's comedy of Marplot, 
or the ſecond part of 1% 
Buſy Body, which, with this 
title, and ſome few altera- 
tions in the body of the 
piece by Mr. Henry Wood- 
ward, joint manager with 
Mr. Barry of the Theatre 
Royal in Crow-ſtreet, Dub- 
lin, was repreſented at that 
theatre, 

Marriage a-la-Mode. C. 
by J. Dryden. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1673. Though this piece 


is called a Comedy in the 


title-page, yet it might, 
without any great impro- 
priety, be conſidered as a 
Tragi-Comedy, as it con- 
ſiſts of two different actions, 
the one ſerious and the other 
comic. The deſigns of 
both, however, appear to 
be borrowed. | 

Marriage a-la-Mode. F. 
1760. This piece was never 
printed, but was acted in 
the winter of the above- 
mentioned year for Mr. 
. Yates's benefit at Drury- 
Lane. 

The Marriage Broter; 
or, The Pander. Com. by 
M. W. z2mo, 1662. 
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The Marriage Contra. 
Com. of two acts, by Hen. 
Brooke, Eſq. 8vo. 1778. 
Not acted. 


The Marriaze Hater 


Match*d.. Com. by Tho. 


Durfey. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal, 4to. 1692. The 
admirable performance of a 
— in this play was what 

occaſioned the after- 
wards celebrated Mr, Dog- 
get to be taken notice of as 
an actor of merit. 


The Marriage Night, T. 


by H. Lord Viſ. Falkland, 


4to. 1664. This play con- 


tains a great ſhare of wit and 
ſatire, yet it is uncertain 
whether it was ever acted or 
not. 

The Marriage of Oceanus 
and Britannia. An Allego- 
rical Fiction, by R. Fleck- 
noe, 12mc. 1659. | 


The Marriage of Witte 


and Sciences, An Interlude. 
Anonymous, 1506. 


The Married Beau; or, 


The Curious Impertinent. 
Com. by J. Crowne. Act- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, 


4to. 1694. This play was 


eſteemed a good one, and 
was frequently ated with 
general approbation. It 
has, however, been lon 


laid aſide. The ftory of it 


is taken from Don Quixote, 


and the ſcene lies in Covent 


Garden. 
The Married Coquet. C. 

by J. Baillie, 8vo. 1746. 
2 This 
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This play was never acted, 
nor even printed till after 
the author's death. It is no 


very contemptible piece, 


nor has it any extraordinary 
merit. 
De Married Libertine. 
Com. by Charles Macklin, 
1761. This 
brought on the ſtage at Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre, yet 
after its firſt run was no 
more performed, nor has 
yet appeared in print. A 
very ſtrong oppoſition was 
made to 1t durin 
night of its run, which were 
no more than the nine ne- 
ceſſary to entitle the au- 
thor to his three benefits. 
Prejudice again the author 
ſeemed, however, to have 
beea in a great meaſure the 
baſis of this oppoſition, 
which, although in ſome 
meaſure overborne by a 
ſtrong party of his country- 
men, who were determined 
to ſupport the play through 
its deſtined period, yet 
ſhewed itlelf very forcibly 
even to the laſt. We cannot, 
however, help thinking us 
fate ſomewhat hard; for al- 
though it muſt be conteſſed 
that there were many faults 
in the piece, yet it mult al- 


ſo be acknowledged that 
there were ſeveral beauties ; 


and we are apt to be- 
lieve, that had the play 
made its firit appearance on 
Drury-Lane ftage, with the 


play was 


every 
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advantages it might there 
have received from the aQ- 
ing, and had the author re- 
mai ned concealed till its fate 
had been determined, it 
might have met with as fa. 
vourable a reception as ſome 
pieces which have paſt on 
the public uncenſured, 

The Married Man. Com. 
by Mrs. Inchbald. Acted 
at the Haymarket, 1:89, 
Tranſlated from the French, 

Mary Queen of Scots. 
Hiſtorical Tragedy, by Mr. 
St. John. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 1789. This piece 
was very well received, 

Marie © Magdalene. A 
Myſtery, written in 1512, 
In this piece a Heathen is 
introduced celebrating the 
ſervice of Mahound, who 1s 
called Saracenorum Foriiſſi- 
mus; in the midit of which 
he reads a leſſon from the 
Alcoran, conſiſting of gib- 
beriſh, much in the metre 
and manner of Skelton, 

The Married Phileſopber. 
Com. by John Kelly. Act- 
ed at Lincoln's-lnu-Fields, 
8vo. 1732. : 

Marry or do Worſe, Com. 
by W. Walker, 4to. 1704. 
This piece was act d at Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields. 

The Marſhal of Luxem- 
bourg, upon his Death-Bed. 
Tragi-Com. Done out of 
French 12mo. 1635. 

The Martzr'd So dier. 
Trag. by Henry Shi ley. 

Act d 
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Aged at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1638. This play met with 
reat applauſe, but was not 
republithed till after the au- 
thor's death. 

Mary Magdalen, her Life 
and Repentance, An Inter- 
lude, by Lewis Wager, 4to. 
1567. The plot is taken, 
as it is ſaid in the prologue, 
from the ſeventh chapter of 
St. Luke. The piece is 
— 3 in the old black 
etter. | 

The Martyrdom of Igna- 
rius, Tra. by John Gam- 
bold, 8vo. 1773. This tra- 
gedy was written in the year 
1740, more than 30 " 9g 
before it was publiſhed. 

A Maſque, preſented at 
Bretbie in Derbyfhire, on 
Twelfth-Night, 1639, by Sir 
A. Cockain, 12mo. 1659. 
This piece is printed in the 
body of this author's poems. 

A Maſque, a Deſcription 
of, with the nuptial ſongs 
at, the Lord Vii. Hadding- 
ton's marriage.at Court, on 
Shrove-Tueſday at night, 
1608, by Ben Jonſon, fol. 
1640, 

A Maſque preſented at the 
Houſe of Lord Haye, for the 
Entertainment of Le Baron 
de Tour, the French Am- 
baſſador, on Satur..ay, Feb. 
22, 1617, by Ben Jonſon, 
fol. 1617- 

A Mz/que, preſented at 


| Ludlow-Caftle, 1634, on 
Michaelmaſie-night, before 


MA | 
the right honourable John, 
Earl of Bridgewater, Viſc. 
Brackly, Lord Prefident of 
Wales, and one of his Ma- 
jecty's moſt honourable pri- 
vie council, by John Mil- 
ton, 4to. 1637. 

4A Maſque written at Lord 

Rocheſter's requeſt for his 
Tragedy of Valentinian, by 
N. Tate. This 1s printed 
in Mr. Tate's Miſcetlanies, 
8vo, 1685. 
The Maſque of Augures, 
with the ſeveral Anti- 
maſqaes, reſented on 
Twelſth-night, 1621, by 
ben Jonſon, 4to. 1621. 

The Maſque of Flowers, 
Anonym. 4to. 1614, This 
maſque was preſented by the 
gentlemen of Gray's-Inn, 
at the Court at Whitehall, 
in the Banquetting-houſe, 
upon Twelfth-Nigh:, 1613, 
and was the laſt of the ſo- 
lemnities and magnificencies 
which were performed at 
the marriage of the Earl of 
Somerſet with the Lady 
Frances, daughter to the 
Earl of Suffolk. 

A —_— of Owls at 
Kenelwerth, preſented by 
the ghoſt of Captain Cox 
mounted on his hobby- 
horſe, 1626, by Ben Jonſon, 
fol. 1642. 

4A Maſque in the Opera 
of the Prophetefs, by Tho. 
Betterton, printed with that 
piece. 


, A Maſque of the two ho- 
2 


nourable 
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nourable Houſes, or Inns of 
Court, the Middle Temple, 
and Lincoln's- Inn, preſent- 
ed before the King at White- 
hall on Shrove-Monday at 
night, Feb. 15, 1613, by 
George Chapman, 4to. no 
date. This maſque was 
written and contrived for the 
celebration of the nuptials 
of the Count Palatine of 
the Rhine with the Princeſs 
Elizabeth. 


A Rozal Maſque of the 


four inns of Court, per- 
formed about Allbollandtide, 
1675. Anonym. 
he Maſue of the Inner 
Temple and Graye's-Inn, 
Graye's-Tzm and the Inner 
Temple, preſented before his 
Majeſtie, the Queene's Ma- 
Jeſtie, the Prince Count Pa- 
Jatine and the Lady Eliza- 
beth their Highneſſes; in 
the Banquetting Houſe at 
Whitehall, on Saturday the 
tweatieth day of Februarie, 
1612. By Fran. Beaumont, 
4to, no date. 
. The Moſquerade, Com. 
by Charles Johnſon, 8vo. 
W724: Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal, Drury-Lane. 


The Ma/zuerade ; or, An 


Ewening*s {ntrigue. A Far. 
of two acts, by Benj. Grif- 
fin, 12mo. 1717. This was 
er formed at Liacoln's-Inn- 
Fields with ſome ſucceſs, 
Maſquerade du Ciel, A 
Maſque, preſented to the 
Great Queen of the Little 
World. Y 
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. The Maſſacre at Parts 

Trag. by Nat. Lee. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1690. The plot of this play 
is founded on the bloody 
maſſacre of the Proteſtants, 
which was perpetrated at 
Paris on St. Bartholomew's 
day, 1572, in the reign of 
Charles IX. 

The Maſſacre at Paris, 
with the Death of the Duke 
of Guiſe. Tragedy, by C. 
Marlow, 8vo. without date. 
This play is upon the ſame 
ſtory with the laſt- mention- 
ed one, but takes in a larger 
ſcope with reſpect to time, 
beginning with the unfor- 
tunate marriage between 
the king of. Navarre and 
Marguerite de Valois, ſiſter 
to Charles IX. which was 
the primary occaſion of the 
maſſacre, and ending with 
the death of Henry III. of 
France. This play is not 
d:vided into acts, yet it is 
far from a bad one, and 
might probably ſurniſh the 
hint to Mr. Lee. 

The famous Hiſtory of the 
Riſe and Fall r Maſſianello, 
in two parts, by Tho. Dur- 
fey, 4to. 1700. ſecond part, 
1699. This is on the jame 
ſtory as The Rebellion of Na- 
ples, and partly borrowed 
from it. 

Maſter Taſle, the Peetical 
Fop ; or, The Meats of the 
Court, Com. by the author 


of Vanella, 8vO. 1734- 
| Maſter 
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Maſter Anthony, Com. 
by the Earl of Orrery, 4to. 
1690. Though this piece 
bears the above date, yet it 
appears to have been acted 
many years before, at the 
Duke's Theatre in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields, by hav- 
ing the names of Mr. Angel 
and Mrs. Long in the drama, 


who had at that time been 


dead ſome years. 

Maſter Turbulent ; or, The 
Melancholics. Com, Ano- 
nymous, 4to. 1682. 

A Match at Midnight. 
Com. by W. Rowley. Act- 
ed by the children of the 
Revels, 4to. 1633. 

The Match-maker Fitted; 
or, The Fortune-unters 
rightly ſerved. Com. 12mo, 
1718. This play was in- 
tended for the ſtage, but not 


accepted by the performers. 


Nor, if it had, could it have 
ſtood a chance of favour 
with the public. The lan- 
guage, though far from be- 
ing low or de void of under- 
ſtanding, yet is heavy, de- 
clamatory, and unadapted 
to comedy; and the cha- 
racters ſnew the author to 
have made no very ſtrict ob- 
ſervations on thoſe diſtin- 
guiſhing features of the 
mind, which mark out the 
varieties of nature's oddi- 
ties, Yet there is ſomewhat 
in the plot which is original, 
and capable of being ex- 
tended on to advantage, 


14 
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viz. the circumſtance of the 
deſigning guardian of a wo- 
man of no fortune, who, 
having by the aſſiſtance of 
her own artifices, and 
the ſpreading a belief of her 
being poſſeſſed of a large 
eſtate, procured conſider- 
able ſums by ſelling his 
conſent by turns to ſeveral 
different fortune-hunters, 
and tricked them all into 
the juſt puniſhment of ridi- 
culous and improper 
matches, is himſelf ar laſt 
entrapped into marriage 
with the girl herſelf. Such 
a deſign, ext uted by an 
able hand, enlivened with 
juſtly drawn characters, and 
adorned with pleaſing and 
dramatic dialogues, might 
produce a piece not unde- 
ſerving the approbation of 
the public. It is dedicated 
to Mother Wilſon, of Wild- 
ſtreet, Counteſs of Drury, 
under the character of Surly 
her chaplain. This Mother 
Wilfon appears to have been 
a bawd of repute at that 
time, and probably might 
have miſuſed the author. 
Yet there ſeems to be but 
very little connection be- 
tween thoſe private occur- 
rences, and the general de- 
ſip: of the piece. 

Match me in London. 
Tragi-Com. by Thomas 
Dekker. Preſented firſt at 
the Bull, in St. John's- 

ſtreet, 


. 
Breet, and afterwards at the 
_ houſe,” in Drury- 
ane, called the Phoenix, 
4to, 1631. This is eſteemed 
a good py 

Matilda. Trag. by Dr. 
Thomas Franklin. Aged 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1775. 
This is almoſt a tranſlation 
from Voltaire's Duc ade 
Poix. 

Matrimonial Trouble, in 
two parts, by the Ducheſs 
of Newcaſtle, fol. 1662. 
The firſt of theſe is a Co- 
medy, the ſecond a Comi- 
Tragedy. 

May Day. Com. by G. 
Chapman. Acted at Black- 
Pryars, 8 vo. 1611. 

May Day. Ballad Op. 
by David Garrick, Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1775. 

The Mayor of Garrait. A 
Comedy, of two acts, by S. 
Foote. Performed at the 
Theatre in the Haymarket, 
1763. Printed in 8vo. 
1769. In this very humor- 
ous and entertaining piece 
the charadter of Major Stur- 
geon, a city-militia officer, 
is entuely new, highly 
wrought up, and was 
moſt inimitably performed 
by Mr. Foote, with prodi- 
gious applaaſe. : 

The Mayer of Quinborough, 
Com. by Thomas Middle- 
ton. Acted at Black-Fry- 
ars, 4to. 1661. This play 
was often performed with 
great applauſe. 
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Maſure for Meaſure,” A 
Play, by Willie Shak, 


ſpeare, fol. 1624. This js 
a moſt admirable play, as 
well with reſpe& to cha- 
rater and conduct, as to 
the language and ſentiment, 
which are equal to any of 
this inimitable author's 
pieces. The play is ſtill 
frequantly performed, and 
always with aſſured appro- 
bation. Dr. Johnſon ſays, 
Of this play the light or 
comic part is very natural 
and pleaſing, but the grave 
ſcenes, if a few paſſages be 
excepted, have more labour 
than elegance, The plot 


is rather intricate than art- 


ful. The time of the ation 
1s indefinite ; ſome time, we 
know not how much, muſt 
have elapſed between the 
receſs of the Duke and the 
impriſonment of Claudio; 
for he muſt have learned 
the ſtory of Mariana in his 
diſguiſe, or he delegated his 
po to a man already 

nown to be corrupted. 
Ihe unitics of action and 
place are ſufficiently pre- 
ſerved. 

Meaſure for Meaſure; or, 
Beauty the beſt Advocate. 
Com. by Charles Gildon. 
Aﬀed at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, 4to. 1700. An al- 
teration of Shakſpeare's 
Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Medea. Tragedy, by Sir 
Edw. Sherburne, 8vo. 1648. 

| This 
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This is onl) a tranſlation good deal vi tudition and a 
from Seneca, with annota- perfect acquaintance with 
tions, but never intended the ancient claſſics, Some 
for the ſtage. To it is an- parts of his language are 
| nexed a tranſlation of Se- poetical, the ſentimental . 
neca's aniver to Lucilius's paſſages PHrcible, and the 
. query, Why good men Ordo Verborum, though 
luffer misfortunes ? ſomewhat ſtiff, yet not pe- 
Mecea. Tragedy, by J. dantic or turgid. Never- 
Studley, 8 vo. 1563. This theleſs, there is a languid 
is the fame play as the fore - coldneſs that runs through 
going, only tranſlated by the piece, and robs it of the 
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a different hand, and with 
an alteration of the chorus 
to the firſt act. f 
Meaea. — by Chas, 
K Acted at Drury- 
ane, 8vo. 1731. Ihe pre- 
face confiſts almoſt entire] 
of complaints of the ill 
treatment this play met 
with from a ſet of gentlemen 
belonging to the Inns of 
Court, who came determin- 
ed to condemn it unheard. 
There are alſo a few ſtrokes 
at Mr. Pope, who, in the 
Dunciad, had, it is ſaid wich- 
out provocation, introduced 
the author into that ſatire. 
The part of M:dea was per- 
formed by Mrs. Porter; 
Jajon, by Mr. Wilks. 
Medea. Trag. by Rich. 
Glover, 4to. 1761. This 
play was not written with a 
deſign for 3 iy porn 
tion, being proteſſedly form- 
ed after the model of the 
ancients, each act terminat- 
ing with a chorus. The au- 
thor has. indeed ſhewn a 


Is 


great eſſence of tragedy, 
pathetic power. The whole 
15 declamatory, and the au- 
thor ſeems to have kept the 
Medea of Seneca very con- 


ſtantly before his eyes; and 4 *_ 


it muit be apparent to every 
one of but ordinary judg» 
ment, that long declama- 
tions, pompous invocations 
of ghoſts, and powers of 
witchcraft, and choruſſes 
compoſed. in the uncouth 
meaſure of iambic, dithy- 
rambic, &c. are by no TY 
adapted to the faſhion of the 
Engliſh flage. If it ſhould 
be urged, that theſe kind of 
pieces are not written for 
the Theatre, but ſor the 
cloſet, we cannot think even- 
that excuſe obviates the ob- 
jection, or clears an author 
who writes in this. manner 
from the charge of affecta- 
tion of ſingularity, and more 
than it would avail a man 
who ſhould dreis himſelf in 
the ſhort cloak, trunk-hoſe, 
& c. of king James the Eirſt' s 
times, 


{ 
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times, and though he paid 
and received vifits in this 
habit, ſhould plead, by way 
of apology, that he did not 
chuſe 4 in it at an 
aſſembly, or go to court on 
a birth:day. And, indeed, 
we can perceive no juſter rea- 
ſon for our cloathing our 
language, than for the de- 
corating our perſons after 
the faſhions made uſe of two 
thouſand years ago. Taſte 
is periodical and change- 
able, and though it may not 
always be abſolutely right, 
it is very ſeldom totally 
wrong; and conſequently a 
compliance with it, in a mo- 
derate degree, will ever be 
leſs blameable than an op- 
poſition to it, which has not 
ſome very peculiar advan- 
tages of convenience or plea- 
ſure to urge in its excuſe. 
It has been often performed 
at Drury-Lane and Covent- 
Garden, for Mrs. Yates's 
benefit. 

Medea. Trag. tranſlated 
from Euripides, by R. Pot- 
ter, 4to. 1781. 

The Meeting of the Com- 
pany ; or, Bayes's Art of Ad- 
ing. Prelude, by David 
Garrick, Eſq. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, at the open- 
ing of the Theatre in 1774. 
Not printed. 


Melicerta. An heroic Paſ- 


toral, by Ozell. This is 
only a tranſlation from a 
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piece of the ſame name by 
Moliere. | 


Melite. Com. tranſlated . 


from Corneille, 12mo. 1776 

Menæcbmi. Com. by W. 
W. 4to. 1595. This is only 
a looſe tranſlation from 
Plautus. From this play 


the plot of the Comedy of 


Errors 1s borrowed, 
The Mercantile Lovers. 


Dramatic Satire, by Geo. 


Wallis. Acted at York, 
8vo. 1775. - | 

The Merchant of Venice, 
Tragi-Com. by W. Shak- 
ſpeare, 4to. 1600. This is 
an admirable piece, and ſtill 
continues on the liſt of act- 
ing plays. The ſtory is 
8 real fact, which 
happened in ſome part of 
Italy, with this difference 
indeed, that the intended 
cruelty was really on the 
fide of the Chriſtian, the 
ns being the unhappy de- 
inquent who fell beneath 
his rigid and barbarous re- 
ſentment. Popular preju- 
dice however, vindicates our 
author in the alteration he 
has made ; and the delight- 
ful manner in which he has 
availed himſelf of the gene- 
ral character of the —4 
the very quinteſſence of 
which he has enriched his 
Shylock with, makes more 
than amends for his deviat- 
ing from a matter of fact, 
which he was by no means 

obliged 
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obliged to adhere to. The 
deciſion of Portia's fate b 
the choice of the caſkets af- 
fords a pleaſing ſuſpence, 
and gives opportunity for a 

reat many 1nimitable re- 

ections. The trial ſcene 
in the fourth act is amaz- 
ingly conducted; the anx- 
iety both of the characters 
themſelves, and of the au- 
dience, being kept up to the 
very laſt moment; nor can 
we cloſe our mention of that 
ſcene without taking notice 
of the ſpeech, put into Por- 
tia's mouth, in praiſe of 
mercy, which is perhaps the 
fineſt piece of oratory on 
the ubjet (though very 
fully treated on by many 
other writers) that has ever 
appeared in our or any 
other language. The ſcene 
lies partly at Venice, part- 
ly at Belmont, the ſeat of 
Poriia on the Continent. 
For the alterations which 
lord Landſdowne has made 
in this play, ſee Jew of Ve- 
nice. Of the Merchant of 
Venice, ſays Dr. Johnſon, 
«« the ſtyle is even and eaſy; 
with few peculiarities cf 
diction, or anomalies of con- 
ſtruction. The comic part 
raiſes laughter, and the ſe- 
rious fixes expectation. The 
probability of either the one 
or the other ſtory cannot 
be maintained. The union 
of two actions in one event 
15 in this drama cminently 
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happy. Dryden was much 
pleaſed with his own addreſs 
in connecting the two plots 
of his Spaniſh Fryer, which 
yetwe believe the critic will 
find excelled by his play.“ 
The Merchant. Comedy, 
tranſlated from Plautus, by 
G. Colman. Printed in 
Thornton's tranſlation- of 
that author. | 
 Mercurius Britannicus ; 
or, The Engliſh Intelligencer. 
Tragi-Com. By R. Braith- 
waite. Acted at Paris with 
great applauſe, 4to. 1641. 
This piece is whally p_ 
cal, the ſubject of it being 
entirely on the ſhip-money, 
which was one of the great 
points that occaſioned the 
troubles of King Charles I. 
It conſiſts of only four ſhort 
acts, and of the fifth is ſaid 
in the Epilogue as follows: 
« It is determined by the 
LEdils, the Miſtreſs of pub- 
licke Plays, that the next day 


(by TJowe's Permiſſion ) the 


filth Ad ſhall be acted upen 


Tyber, I ſhould ſay Tyburne, 
by a new Society of Abala- 
mites, Vive le Roy.” Be- 
fore the firſt act is prefixed 
this other title, viz. The 
Ceiſure of the Judges, or The 
Court Cure. 


Mercury Harleguin. Pan- 
tomime, by Henry Wood= 
ward, Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 1756. 

Mercury vindicated from 
| 2 at Caurt, by gen- 
I 


tlemen 
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tlemen the King's ſervants, 
by Ben Jonſon, fol. 1640. 

Merlin; or, The Britiſh 
Tnchanter and King Arthur, 
the Britiſh Worthy. Dram. 
Opera. Acted at Good- 
man's-Fields, 8vo. 1736. 

Merlin; or, The Devil of 
Stonehenge, by Lewis Theo- 
bald. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1734. 

Merope. Tragedy, by G. 
Jefferys. Acted at Lin- 
coln's - Inn - Fields, 8vo- 
1731. This is taken from 
the Italian play. 

Merope. Tragedy, by A. 
Hill. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1749. This play was, 
and ftill continues to be, 
acted with great —_— 
It is chiefly borrowed from 
the Merope of Voltaire, yet 
has Mr. Hill, whoſe manner 
and ſtyle are very peculiar 
and original, made it en- 
tirely his own by his manner 
of tranſlating it. Some cri- 
tics there are indeed, who 
have found fault with this 
— as a turgid and 

0 


mbaſt writer; to their 


opinions, however, we can- 
rot ſubſcribe, for although 
it may be allowed, that a 
peculiar Ordo Verl orum, and 
a frequent uſe of compound 
epithets, which ſeem to be 
the true characteriſtics of 
Mr. Hill's writings, may 
give an apparent ſtiffneſs 
and obſcurity to a work, 
yet when once perfectly di- 
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geſted an e 

ed from tie eto oratory, 
they certainly add preat 
force and weight to the ſen- 
timent—nor can it ſurel 
be conſidered as paying this 
author any very exalted 
compliment, to rank the 
Tragedy of Merope as ſu 
rior to any one which — 
hitherto appeared ſince; nor 
can there, perhaps, be a 
ſtronger evidence in its fa- 
vour, than the uſe which 
ſome of the later tragic 
writers have made of the 
deſign of this play, having 
more or leſs adopted the 
plot as the ground-work of 
their own pieces, as witneſs 
the Tragedies of Barbareſſa, 
Creuſa, Douglas, &c. The 
ſtory of Meropeis well known 
in hiſtory ; and the ſcene lies 
at Mycene. Soon after the 
run of this piece the author 
died. 

Morope. Trag. tranſlat- 
ed from Voltaire, printed in 
Dr. Franklin's edition of 
that author. 


Merope. Trag. by M. 


de Voltaire, tranſlated by 


Dr. John Theobald, 8vo. 
1744. This is a mere tranſ- 
lation, add was never 

brought on the ſtage. 
Merope. Trag. by Mr. 
Ayre. Italian and Engliſh, 
8vo. 1740. This is only 
the literal tranſlation of an 
Italian Tragedy on the ſame 
ſubject 
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ſubjelt of the foregoing 


8. 

277. Merry Cobler. A far- 
cial Opera of one act, by 
Charles Coffey, 1735. This 
is a ſecond part of the Devil 
to Pay; or, The Wives Me- 
ramorphoſed ; but being in 
no degree equal to the firſt, 
it was deſervedly damned 
the firſt night at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-Lane. 
The Merry Coumterfett ; 
or, The Viſcount à-la-Mode. 
Farce, taken from Mrs. 
Behn. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1762, for the be- 
nefit of Mr. Shuter. Not 
printed. | 

The Merry Devil 7 Ed- 
monton. Com. Acted at the 
Globe. Anonymous, 4to. 


1608. The plot is found- 
ed on the Hiſtory of one 
Peter Fabal, of w more 


articular mention is made 
in Fuller's Church ' Hiſtory, 
and in the Chronicles of 
Henry VI.'s reign. 

The Merry Majqueraders ; 
or, The Humourous Cuckold. 
Com. Anon. Lvo. 1732. 
Not acted. 

The Merry Midnight Mi/- 
take ; or, Comfortable Con- 
cluffon. Com. by David Og- 
borne, 8vo. 1765. Mr. 
Ogborne dreamed, that he 
was intended for a comic 
writer; and to ſhew how 
little ſuch nccturnal viſions 
are to be truſted, on his 
awaking, he fat down and 


for. 
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compoſed this dramatic per- 
formances, 

The Countryman: Ramble to 
Londen, Farce, by Thomas 
Sadler, 8vo. 1766. 

The Merry Wives of Mind. 
Com. by Wm. Shak- 
ſpeare. Aged by the Lord 

hamberlain's ſervants,4to, 
1602. This piece is allow. 
ed by the critics to be the 
maſter piece of our author's 
writings in the comic way, 
There is perhaps no come- 
dy, in which ſo extenſive a 
groupe of perfect and highly 

niſhed characters are ſet 
ſorth in one view. In the 
delineation of Fuftice Shal- 
low he has gratitied'a very 
innocent revenge on a Cer- 
tain magiſtrate, who, in his 
adoleſcent years, had been 
unreaſonably harſh upon 
him ; yet he has done it with 
ſo inoffenſive a playfulneſs 
as bears ftrong teſtimony to 
his own good-nature, hay- 
rendered him 
laughable, without pointing 
at ham any of the arrows of 
malevolent or poignant ſa- 
tire. Dryden allows this 
play to be exactly formed; 
and as it was written before 
the time that Ben Jonſon 
had introduced the taſle for 
cold elaborate regularity, it 
plainly proves, that our im- 
mortal bard was by no means 
incapable of poliſhing and 
regulating his plots to an 
equal 
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equal degree of, exaQtneſs, 
had not his choice of hiſto- 
rical plans very frequently 
compelled him, and the un- 
bridled flrength of his ima- 
gination as often induced 
him, to oferleap the bcunds 


of thoſe dramatic rules, 


which were firſt eſtabliſhed 
by writers who knew not 
What it was to write, to act, 
and to think, above all rule. 
The editions of 1602 and 
1619 are of che firſt ſlight 
ſketch, which the author 
afterwards altered, enlarg- 
ed, and improved. Dr. 
Johnſon ſays, Of this 
play there is a tradition 
preſerved by Mr. Rowe, 
that it was written at the 
command of queen Eliza- 
| beth, who was to delighted 
with the character of Fal- 
flaff, that ſhe wiſhed it to be 
diffuſed through more plays; 
but ſuſpecting that it might 
pall by continued unifermi- 
ty, directed the poet to di- 
verſify his manner, by ſhew- 
ing him in love. No taſk is 
karder than that of writing 
to the ideas of another. 
Shakſpeare knew what the 
queen, it the ſtory be true, 
ſeems not to have known, 
that by any real paſſion of 
tenderneſs, the ſelfiſh craft, 
the careleſs jollity, and the 
lazy luxury of Falſtaff, muſt 


have ſuffered ſo much abate- 


ment, that little of his form- 
er caſt would have remain- 


ME 


ed. Falſtaff could not love, 


but by ceaſing » to be Fal- 
ſtaff. He could only coun- 
terfeit love; and his pro- 
feſſions could be prompted, 
not by the hope of pleaſure, 
but of money. Thus the 
poet approached as near as 
he could to the work en- 
joined him; yet, having 
perhaps in the former plays 
completed his own idea, 
ſeems not to have been able 
to give Falſtaff all his form- 


er power of entertainment. 


This comedy is remarkable 
for the variety and number 
of the perſonages, who ex- 
hibit more characters appro- 
priated and diſcriminated 


than perhaps can be found in 


any other play. Whether 
Shakſpeare was the firſt that 
produced upon the Engliſh 
{tage the effect of language 
diſtorted and depraved by 


provincial or foreign pro- 


nunciation, I cannot cer- 


tainly decide. This mode 
of forming ridiculous cha- 


raters can confer praiſe 
only on him, who originally 
diſcovered it, for it requires 
not much of either wit or 
judgment; its ſucceſs muſt 
be derived almoſt wholly 
from the player, but its 
power in a ſkilſul mouth, 
even he that deſpiſes it, is 
unable to reſiſt, The con- 
duct of this drama is defici- 
ent; the action begins and 
ends oſten before the con- 

cluſion, 
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eluſion, and the different 
parts might change places 
without inconvenience; but 
its general power, that pow- 
er by which all works of 
genius ſhall finally be tried, 
is ſuch, that perhaps it 
never yet had reader or 
ſpectator, who did not think 
it too ſoon at an end. 

Meſalina, T he Roman Em- 
preſs, her Tragedy, by N. 
Richards, 12mo. 1640. The 
plot of this play is from 
Suetonius, Pliny, Juvenal, 
and other authors, who have 


written on the vicious cha- 


rater of that inſatiate wo- 
man. 

 . The Metamorphoſes, A 
Comic Op. by Mr. Jack- 
ſon. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
1783. 
piece were. received with 
great applauſe. | 

The Metamorphoſes ; or, 
The Old Lover Outwitted. 
Farce, by John Corey, 4to. 
1704. It was ated at Thea» 
tre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 

The Metamorphoſes. Com. 
Opera, by Charles Dibdin, 
Acted at the Hay-market, 
8vo. 1776. 

The Metamorphos d Gyp- 
fries, A Maſque, by Ben 
Jonſon, fol. 1641. This 
_ was thrice preſented 

fore King James I. 

The Methodiſt, Com. 
Being a continuation and 
completion of the 
the Minor, written by Mr 
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never acted, nor intended 


ſo to be, and is no more 


than a moſt impudent catch- 


penny job of Iſrael Pottin- 
ger, whom the great ſucceſs 
of Mr. Foote's Minor had 
induced to write this ſequel 
to it, which is es in 
ſuch a manner from the ar- 
rangement of the title page, 
as to appear to the unwary 
E the product of the 
ame author. But there is 
ſomewhat worſe in this piece 
than even the impoſition on 
the public, which 1s the 
groſs reflection thrown on 


trary to the intention of the 
authox of the Minor. For 
although that gentleman has 
made a very juſt and inge- 


$» 


the private character of the 
. Chief of the Methodiſts, con- 


ntous attack on enthuſiaſm ' 


itſelf, and expoſed the ſanc- 
tion which the promoters of 
vice and venders of lewd- 
neſs lay claim to under the 


maſk of religion, and the pro- 


tection of ſome miſtaken and 
3 tenets, yet he 

as not endeavoured to caſt 
ſo ſevere a cenſure on men 
of any holy profeſſion, how- 


ever miſled by blind zeal or 


enthuſiaſtic madneſs to in- 
culcate and propagate thoſe 
tenets, as to hint at their 
being themſelves either the 
abettors or encouragers of 


thoſe peſts of fociety, who- 


ſcreen 
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themielves under 


ſcreen 
their doctrine, or may pre · 
tend to enliſt themſelves 


under their banners. This 
the preſent writer has done, 
who, by a continuation of 
the characters and plot of 
the M:nor, has made Dr. 
Squintum and Mrs. Cole, 


that is to ſay, an old bawd 


and a methodiſt preacher, 
coadjutors and joint inſtru- 
ments in carrying on the 

urpoſes of debauchery, and 
— to perfection all 
the infamous tranſactions of 
a common brothel: a 
charge which, if juſt, would 
not only caſt an opprobrium 
on a whole ſect of teachers, 
which it is to be hoped not 
one among them could poſ- 
ſibly deſerve, but alſo be a 
ſevere reflection on the le- 

iſlature itſelf, for not hav- 
ing entered into a ſtricter 
inquiſition on a neſt of vip- 
ers, which, lying cloſely 
concealed under the ſhadow 
of religion, are empoiſon- 
ing and deſtroying the very 
fountain of piety and vir- 
tue. 


Micbaelmas Terme. Com. 


by Thomas Middleton, 4to. 
1607. 
Microco/muss A Moral 


Maſq. by T. Nabbes. Act- 
ed at Saliſbury-Court, 4to. 


Midas. An Engliſh Bur. 
letta. Acted at Covent. 
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Garden, Bvo. 1764. Tlie 
burleique in this humourous 
performance turning chiefly 
on heathen deities, ridicul- 
ous enouph 1n themſelves, 
and too ai-ſurd for burleſque, 
the aim of which is to turn 
great things to farce, the 
preſent mock-opera was not 
altogether ſo iucceisful at 
firſt, as in many reſpe cts it 
deſerved to be. 6 
Midnight Hur. Farce, 
by Mrs. Inchbald, tranſlat- 
ed from the French. Act- 
ed at Covent-Garden, 1787, 
and met with applauſe. 
Miljummer Night's D. cam. 
Com. by Wm. Shakſpeare. 
Acted by the Lord Cham- 
berlain's ſervants, 4to. 1600. 
This play is one ot the wild 
and irregular over-flowings 
of this great author's crea- 
tive ima — It is now 
never acted under its ori- 
ginal form, yet it contains 
an infinite number of beau- 
ties, and different portions 
of it have been made uſe of 
ſeparately in the formation 
of more pieces than one. 
Wild and fantaſtical as this 
play is (ſays Dr. Johnſon), 
all the parts in the various 
modes are well written, and 
give the kind of pleaſure 
which the author deſigned. 
Fairies in his time were 
much in faſhion ; common 
tradition had made them 
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familiar, and Spenſer's 
Poem had made them great. 
A Midſummer Night's 
Dream, written by Shak- 
ſpeare, with alterations an 
additions, and ſeveral new 
ſongs. As it is performed 
at the Theatre Royal, in 
Drury-Lane. By Mr. Col- 
man, 8vo. 1763. This piece 
was acted only once, when 
the ſpeQtators were uncom- 
monly few, and therefore 
not in the beſt humour. Re- 
ſpe& for Shakſpeare, how- 
ever, kept them filent ; but 
that ſilence likewiſe induc- 
ed them to ſympathize with 
Lyſander and — De- 
metrius and Hermia, who 
in one ſcene are all lying 
faſt aſleep on the ſtage. 
After the repreſentation was 
over, Mr. Colman, who did 
not eſcape the narcotic qua- 
lities of the doſe he had ad- 
miniſtered, took away a third 
part of its ingredients, and 
prevailed on his patients to 
try the effects of it a ſecond 
time. But in this contract- 
ed form it ſucceeded leis, 
inſpiring drowſineſs without 
the benefit of repole. We 
have reaſon to think, how- 
ever, that our theatrical 
1 had ſtill further 
opes of gaining ſomewhat 


by his preſcription, having. 


if we are not deceived, com- 
pelled thoſe under his regi- 
men at the Haymarket to 
{wallow it once more, though 
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he could never contrive to 


make it a popular medicine, 


The Milefian. Com. Op. 
by Mr. Jackſon. Aged at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1776, 

The Miniature Picture. 
Comedy, by Lady Craven, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 1781. 
Not printed. This piece 
was firſt performed in a pri- 
vate Theatre at Newberry. 
It was produced very late 
in the ſe aſon at Drury-Lane, 
and ated only three or four 
nights, 

The Minor. Comedy of 
three acts, by Samuel Foote, 
8vo. 1760, This piece was 
firſt preſented in the ſummer 
ſeaſon at the Little Theatre 
in the Haymarket, and 
though it was performed by 
an entirely young and un- 
mcg company, it 

rought full hcuſes for 38 
nights in that time of 
year, and continues ſtill one 
of the ſtock piece for the 
winter alſo. As the prin- 
cipal merit of all this gen- 
tleman's writings conſiſts in 
the drawing peculiar cha- 
raters well known in real 
life, which he heightened 
by his own manner of per- 
ſonating tho originals on the 
ſtage, it will be neceſſary to 


intorm poſterity, that in the 


characters of Mrs. Cole and 
Mr. Smirk, the author re- 
reſented thoſe of the cele- 
— Mother Douglas, 
and Mr. Langford, the auc- 
ti0neer ; 
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tioneer; and that in the 
concluſion, or rather epilogue 
to the piece ſpoken by Shift 
(which the author perform- 
ed, together with the other 
two characters), he took off 
to à great degree of exact- 
neſs the manner and even 
perſon of that moſt noted 


enthuſiaſtic preacher, and 


chief of the methodiſts, Mr. 
George Whitfield. And 
indeed, ſo happy was the 
ſucceſs of this piece in one 
reſpect, that it feemed more 
effectually to open our eyes 
(thoſe of the populace eſpe- 
cially) in regard to the ab- 
ſurdities of that pernicious 
ſet of politic enthufiaſts, 
than all the more ſerious 
writings that had ever been 
1 againſt them. 

r. Foote has been accuſed 
of borrowing not only the 
hint, but even the whole of 
the character of Mrs. Cole, 
from another piece, which 
was at that time only in em- 
brio. What juſtice there is 
in this charge, however, we 
may perhaps canvaſs farther 
in another part of this 
work, when we come to 
make mention of that piece. 
An additional Scene to 
the Comedy of The Minor, 
8vo, 1761. In this Mr. 
Foote 1s pretty ſmartly am- 
madverted upon, for making 
it his practice to expoſe the 
hatmleſs peculiarities of pri- 
vate perions upon the public 
ſtage. 


MI 
Minorca. Trag. by H. 
Dell, 8vo. 1756. This 


piece was printed juſt when 
the place from which it is 
named was taken. Nothing 
can be more contemptible 
than it is in every point of 
view, 

Miracle Play of St. Ka- 
tharine. By Geoffery, af- 
terwards Abbot of St. Al- 
ban's, a Norman. The 
above play was, for aught 
that appears to the contrary, 
the firſt ſpectacle of this ſort 
exhibited in theſe kingdoms; 
and, as M. L'Extant ob- 
ſerves, might have been the 
firſt attempt towards the re- 
vival of dramatic entertain- 
ments in all Europe. 

The Miraculous Cure; or, 
The Citizen Outwitted, F. 
Compiled by Brownlow 
Forde, 12mo. 1771. 

The Mirror; or, Harle- 
quin-Every where. Panto- 
mimical Burletta, by Cha. 
Dibdin. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, Svo. 1780, 

The Mirrour, Com. in 
three acts, by Henry Dell, 
8vo. 1757. Never acted. 

Mirza, Tra. by Robert 
Baron, 8vo. 1647. This 
tragedy is founded on real 
facts which happened not 
long before, and is illuſtra- 
ted with hiſtorical annota- 
tions. The ſtory of it is 
the ſame as that which 
Denham made the ground- 
work of his Sophy, and 

7 which 
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which may be found in Sir 
Thomas Herbert's Travels. 
It is a good play, but whe- 
ther ever acted or not, is 
uncertain. 

The Miſer. Com. by T. 
Shadwell, 4to. 1672. This 
play, by the author's own 
confeſſion, is founded on the 
Aware of Moliere, which is 
itſelf alſo built on the Aulu- 
laria of Plautus. Shadwell, 
however, has by no means 
been a mere tranſlator, but 
has added conſiderably to 
his original. 

The Miſer. Com. by H. 


Fielding, 8vo. 1732. This 


play was acted with great 
applauſe at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane, and 
is the piece which now con- 
tinues to be performed an- 
nually. 

The Miſer. Com. by ]. 
Ozell, 12mo. 1732. This 
is nothing more than a lite- 
ral tranſlation of the cele- 
brated French play of Mo- 
liere, from which all the 
above-mentionedpieces have 
been-borrowed. 

The Miſer of Maliere, 

ichael de 
Boiſſy, 12mo. 1752. 

The Mijer. Com. tranſ- 
lated from Plautus, by Bon- 
nel Thornton, 8vo. 1767. 

The Miſeries of Inferced 
Marriage, by Geo. Wilkins, 
4to. 1607. To this comedy 
Mrs. Behn is indebted for 
great part of the plot of the 


MI 
Town Fop ; or, Sir Timothy 
Tawdry. She has, how- 
ever, conſiderably improved 
on this play, which is not 
divided into acts. 

Miſs in her Teens; or, 
The Medley of Lowers. Far, 
by David Garrick. AQed 
at Covent- Garden, 8vo. 
1747. This farce met with 
great ſucceſs, and indeed 

eſervedly fo, being a laugh- 
able diverting piece. Ihe 
characters of Flaſh and Frib- 
ble may perhaps be con- 
ſidered as ſomewhat cutrr#, 
and too much on the Cari- 
cature, hut that has ever 
been allowed in farce, or 
what the French call Baſſe 
Comedie, where probability 
is frequently ſacrificed to in- 
vention, and a ſtrict adhe- 
rence to nature, or humour, 
and ridicule. And, more- 
over, the inimitable per- 
formances of the author and 
Mr. Woodward in theſe cha- 
r.Cters ſeemed to overbear 
even the lighteſt reflection 
of this kind that might 
ariſe, ſince even in the re- 

reſentation of what might 
itſelf exceed the bounds of 
nature, the enchanted audi- 
ence could ſcarcely perceive 
that they were not walking 
in her very ſtraiteſt and moit 
limited paths. 

Mi Lucy in Teaun. F- 
by Henry Fielding. Aded 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1742. 
This piece, which is a ſequel 

or 


*'MI 
or fecond part of The Vir- 
gin Unmaſked, was preſent- 
ed for ſome nights, and met 
with applauſe. But it being 
| hinted, that a particular man 
of quality was pointed at in 
one of the characters, an 
application was made to the 
Lord Chamberlain, who 
ſent an order to forbid it 
being perſormed any more. 

7 he Miſſion from Rome into 
Grtat-Britain in the Cauſe r 
Popery and the Pretender. 
Scenically repreſented, 4to. 
No date, about 1746. 

The Miſtake. Com. by 
Sir John Vanburgh. Acted 
at the Haymarket, gto. 
1706. This is an admirable 
play, and always meets wirh 
applauſe. The quarrellin 
ſcene between Carlos an 
Leonora is perhaps as highly 
touched as any we have in 
the whole liſt of Engliſh 
comedies. 

The Miflakes; or, The 
Happy Reſent ment. Com. 
by the late Lord Cornbury, 
8vo. 1758. The author of 
this piece was the learned, 


ingenious, and witty Lord 


Cornbury, Jt was, how- 
ever, never acted, being a 
very juvenile performance, 
and unequal to the very de- 
ſerved reputation his Lord- 
ſhip's abilities afterwards ac- 

red, 

Miftaken Beauty ; or, The 
Lyar. Com. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1685. 
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Anonymous. This is little 
more than a tranſlation of 


the Menteur of Corneille. 


The Miſtaken Huſband. C. 
by Dryden. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1675. 
This play is on the model of 
Plautus's Mencechmi, and 
is extremely farcical. It is 
not, however, Mr. Dry- 
den's, being only adopted 
by him, and enriched with 
one good ſcene from his hand. 
The real author unknown. 

The Miſtakes; or, The 
Falſe Report. Com. by ]. 
Harris, 4to. 1690. This 
play was written by another 
perſon, but falling into this 


gentleman's hands, he made 


many alterations in it con- 
ſiderably for the worſe. 

M.thridates, King of 
Pontus. Trag. by Nath. 
Lee. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. 1678. 

7 he Mock Dector; or, The 
Dumb Lacy Cured. Ballad 
Farce, by Henry Fielding. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1753. This petite Piece is 
taken wholly from the Ma- 
decin malgre lui of Moliere, 
excepting the ſongs, which 
are not very numerous. 
Some other writers hve 
made uſe of that comedy 


as the ground-work of their 


pieces, but, - by attempting 
to enlarge on and improve 
it, have abſolutely ſpoiled it. 
This author, however, whoſe 
natural bent of genius _ 

the 
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the ſame kind of turn with 
that of Moliere himſelf, has 
been contented with only 
giving a ſprightly and happy 
tranſlation of him, varying 
no mo more from his origi- 
nal with reſpect to plot, in- 
cident, or conduct, than the 
different taſte of the to na- 
tions rendered abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; by which means he 
has introduced the foreigner 
amongſt us poſſeſſed of all 
his natural vivacity and hu- 
mour, and with no other 
altera ion than that which 
his Politeſſe would neceſ 
ſarily occaſion, viz. the be- 
ing dreſſed in the full mode 
of the country he 1s viſiting. 
How far the author was right 
in the adoption of this me- 
thod, the ſucceſs of the 

iece ſufficiently evinces; 


it having been received with 


univerſal approbation at its 
firſt appearance, and con- 
tiauing to this day one of 
the conſtant ſtanding deſerts 
to our molt pleating dra- 
matic collations. 

The Mock Duelliſt; or, 
The French Valet. Com. 
by P. B. 4to. 1675. This 
play was acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal with ſome ſucceſs, 
and is attributed to one Mr. 
Peter Belon. 

The Mock Lawyer. Bal- 
lad Opera, by Ed. Phillips, 
8vo. 1733. This was acted 
at Covent- Garden with ſome 
ſucceſs. 


- _— 


The Mock Marriage. C. 
by Thomas Scot. Acted at 
Dorſet-Gardens, 4to. 1696. 
This play was the firſt at- 
tempt of a young author, in 
the dramatic way, and was 

rformed in an indifferent 
part of the ſ-aſon; yet it 
met with conſiderable ap- 
probation. . 

The Mock Preacher. A 
ſatyric, comical, allegorical 
Farce. Acted to a crowded 
audience at Kennington, 
Common, and many other 
Theatres, with the humours 
of the mob, Bvo. 1739. 

| The Mock Philoſopher. A 
new, plealant, and diverting 
Comedy, repreſenting the 
humours of the ape, by S. 
Harper, 12mo. 1737. 

The Mack Tempeſt ; or, 
The Enchanted Caſtle; by T. 
Duffet, 4to. 1676. This 
piece was acted at the The- 
atre Royal, and written pur- 
poſeiy in a burleſque ſtyle. 
The deſign of it was to draw 
away the audience from the 
other theatre, to which at 
that time there was a very 
great reſort, drawn thither 
in conſequence of the ap- 
plauſe given to Dryden's al. 
teration of The Tempeſt, 
which was then in its tull 
run: but it was intermixed 
with ſo much ſcurrility and 
ribaldry, that though it met 
with ſome little tucceſs at 
firſt, 1t preſently fell to the 

ound, 


r 
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Meck T hyeftes. Farce, by 
J. Wright, 12mo. 1674. 
Mogern Antiques, Farce, 
by Mr. O'Keeffe. Acted 
at Covent-Garden, 1791, 
and. well received. 
A Modern Chara&er. In- 
troduced into Æſop as ated 
at the Haymarket, 8vo. 


177575 
adern Courtſhip. Com. 
in two acts, 8 vo. 1768. 
The Modern Hiband. C. 
by Henry Fielding, 8vo. 
1734. This play was ated 
at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane with ſome ſuc- 
ceſs, but never revived ſince. 
Modern Poetafters ; or, 
Directors no Conjurors. A 
Farce, Anonymous, 1725, 
on the famous Ode Writers, 
Satyriſts, Panegyriſts, &c. 
of the preſent Times, and 
their Patrons, &c. It was 
never acted, and ſeems by 
its denomination to be only 
a piece of perſonal ſatire 
and partial abuſe, neither 
intedned nor fit for the ſtage, 
The Modern Prophets ; or, 
ew Wit for an Huſhand. 
om. by Thomas Durfey. 
Red at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1707. This piece is an ex- 
ceſſive bad one, having no 
kind of merit but the ex- 
poſing, with ſome little hu- 
mour, a ſet of abſurd en- 
thuſiaſts who made their ap- 
arance at that time under 
the title of The French Pro- 
phets- : 


M O 

The Modern Receipt ; or, 
A Cure for Lowe. Com. 
altered from Shakſpeare, 
12mo. 1739. 

The Modern Wife; or, 
The Virgin ber own Rival. 
Com. by J. Stevens, 8vo. 
1744. This piece was, as 
the title-page informs us, 
acted gratis at the Theatre 
in the Haymarket, by a com- 
pany of gentlemen for their 
diverſion. ba 

The Modiſh Couple, C. 
by Captain Bodens. Bvo. 
1732. This play was ated 
at Drury-Lane without any 
great ſucceſs. | 

The Mocern Huſband. C. 
by Cha. Burnaby, 4to. 1702. 
This play was performed at 
Drury - Lane, and was 
damned. 

The Mediſh Wife. Com. 
by Francis Gentleman. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
8vo 1774. 


The Mogul Tale. Farce. 


Acted at the Haymarket, 
1784, and well received. 
The Mobocks, A Tragi- 
Comical Farce, as it is act- 
ed (ſays the title-page) near 
the Watch-houſe in Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1712. This 
piece was never ated. The 
ſubject of it is an expoſition 
of the behaviour of a ſet of 
miſchievous young men, 
who were diſtinguiſned by 


* the title of Mohocks (as 


thoſe of the preſent time are 


by that of Bucks and Bloods) 


and 
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and who uſed, on the pre- 
ſumption of their being pro- 
tected by rank or fortune 
from puniſhment for their 
errors, to miſtreat every in- 
offenſive perſon whom they 
met abroad, under the idea 
of frolicks. Theſe perni- 
cious beings have almoſt al- 
moſt always ſubſiſted under 
one title or other. 'The mo- 
dern race, however, ſeem- 
ing to have rather more of 
the monkey than the bear in 
them, confine themſelves to 
leſs ſavage kinds of miſchief 
than thoſe hinted at here, 
who uſed to ſtop at no bar- 
barity, cutting and maim- 
ing innocent perſons with 
their ſwords, &c. and indeed 


' imitating the unpoliſhed 


nation whoſe name they aſ- 
ſumed, 

Momus turn d Fabuliſt ; or, 
Vulcan's Wedding. Opera, 
Anonym. 8vo. 1729. This 
piece has a conſiderable ſhare 


of merit. It was acted at 


Lincoln's-Inn-Fields with 
ſucceſs. 

Monarchical Image; or, 
Nebuchadnezzar's Dream. 
Dramatical Poem, by Rob. 
Fleming, 8vo. 1691. 

Money is an Ajs. Com. 
Thomas Jordan, 4to. 1063. 
This play was acted with 


- applauſe ; the part of Cap- 


tain Pennileſs, the princi- 
al character in it, having 
en performed by the au- 
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Money's the Miſtreſti. C. 
by T. Southerne, 8 vo. 1725. 
This author's comedies are 
by no means equal to his 
tragedies, nor is this even 
the beſt of the former. It 
met with no approbation on 
its appearance at Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields. N | 

Monfieur de Pourceaugnac; 
or, Squire Trelooby. Ano. 
4to. 1704. This piece was 
act:d at the Subſcription 
Muſic at the Theatre Royal 
in Lincoln's - Inn - Fields, 
March 20, 1704. by a ſe- 
let company from both 
houſes. 

Monſieur D* Olive. Com. 
by George Chapman, 4to. 
1605. This play was 
eſteemed a good one, and 
met with ſucceſs. 

Mcnj/ieur Thomas. Com. 
by John Fletcher. Acted at 
Black-Fryars, 4to. 1639. 
In this comedy the — 2 
was unafitted by his friend 
Beaumont {who probably 
was deail beſore the writing 
ot it) or any other perſon; 
but it was not publiſhed nll 
aiter his death, by Richard 
Broome. It was afterwards 
revived on the ſtage by T. 
Durfey, under the title of 
Trick for Trick. | 

Trag. by- 


Monteziima, 


Henry Brooke, Eſq. 8vo. 

1778. Not acted. 

The Monument in Arcadia. 

A dramatic Poem, — two 

acts, 470. 1773, by George 
h Kea 


te, 


1 


Keate, Eſq. As no writer 
can be much injured by 
compariſon with himſelf, 
we ſhall not heſitate to affirm, 
that the paſtoral drama be- 
fore us 1s by far the leaſt va- 
luable of Mr. Keate's pro- 
duttions. | 1 

More Diſſemblers beſides 
Nomen. Com. by Thomas 
Middleton, 8vo. 1657. 

The Moral Quack. Dra- 
matic Satire, by Dr. Bacon, 
8vo. 1757. 

The Morning Ramble ; or, 
The Town Humours Com. 
Anonym. 4to. 1673. This 
is a good play, and by 
Downes aſcribed to Hevil 
Paine, 

Mortimer's Fall. Trag. 
by Ben Jonſon. This piece 
is to be found among Jon- 
ſon's works, but 1s no more 


than a fragment, juſt begun, 


and left imperfect by means 
of the author's death. What 
it would have been, how- 
ever, may in ſome meaſure, 
be gathered from the argu- 
ments of each ſeveral act, 
which are publiſhed to it 
for the reader's fſatisfaQtion. 
The loſs of it is the more 
to be regretted, as it is the 
only . plan this author had 
proceeded on for a dramatic 
— on any ſtory from the 

iſtory of our own domeſtic 
affairs. 

Mother Bombie. Comedy, 
by John Lilly, M. A. to. 


1594. 


ww 
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The Mother in Law ; or, 
The Doctor the Diſeaſe. C. 
by James Miller, 8vo. 
1734. This comedy was 
acted with very great ſuc- 
ceſs at the Theatre in Dru- 
ry-Lane. The ſcene of it 
1s laid in London, and the 
plot 15 compounded of thoſe 
two comedies of Moliere, 
viz, the Monſieur Pource- 
augnac, and the Malade 
Imaginaire. 

Mother Shipton, her Life , 
Com. by Thomas Thomſon, 
4to. N. D. This play, it 
is ſaid, was acted nineteen 
days ſucceſſively with great 
applauſe, yet what merit it 
has can by no means be 
called its own, all the cha- 
raters, excepting thoſe 
which relate to Mother 
Shipton, being ſtolen from 
from Maſſinger's City Ma- 
dam, and Middleton'sChaſte 
Maid in Cheapſide. 

Mother 2 Panto- 
mime. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 4to. 1770. 

The Mournful Nuptialt; 
or, Lowe the Cure all 
Woes. Trag. by Thomas 
Cooke. 8vo. 1739: This 
was afterwards altered, and 
brought out at Drury-Lane, 
in 1744, under the title of 


Love the Cauſe and Cure of 


Grief; .or, 'The Innocent 
Murderer. | 
The Mourning Bride. T. 
by W. Congreve. Acted 
at Lincoln's - Inn - Fields, 
40. 
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40. 1697. This is the only 


, our author ever 


wrote, and met with more 
ſucceſs than any of his other 
pieces, yet it is certainly 
greatly inferior to the v ery 
worſt of them ;for althoug 
the ſtory is a 'pleaing and 
affecting one, and well told, 
yet the language has ſo much 
of the bombaſt, and ſo little 
of real nature in it, that it 
is ſcarcely credible it could 
be the work of an author ſo 
remarkable for the contrary, 
in the eaſy flowing wit of 
his comedies. Dr. Johnſon 
however obſerves, ** that if 
he were to ſelect from the 
whole mafs of Engliſh poe- 
— the moſt poetical para- 
graph he knows not what 
could prefer to an excla- 
mation in this „ 


It was a fancy'd — fo all bn 
huſh'd. 
L eonora. 
It bore the accent of a lenien 
voice. 


Almeria. 
It was thy fear, or elſe ſome tran- 
fient wind 
Whiſtling through hollows of this 
vaulted ile: 
We'll ien ——— 
Leonora. 
Hark ! 
Almeria. 
No, all is huſh'd, and ſtill as death. 
"Tis dreadful ! 


How reverend is -the face of this 


tall pile; 3 
Whoſe ancient pillars rear their 
marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponde- 
rous roof, 


| 


* LARGER? It firikes an 
And teror on my nhing if the 


Give me thy hand, and let me hear 


thy voice 3 & 


Nay, (quickly ſpeak to me, and let 


Thy vo voice my own affrights me 
eee 


He who reads theſe lines en- 
Joys for a moment the paw- 
ers of a poet; he feels what 
he remembers to have felt 
before, but he feels it with 

reat increaſe of fenſibility; 

recognizes a —_ 
— Ig meets it 
and ex 
— Mie with — 
and enlarged with ma- 
jeſty. 882 
Mucedorus, the King? 

Sonne of Valentia, = 
Amadine, the King's Daugh- 
ter of Arragon. With the 
me Conceits of the 
Mouſe. 4to. 1615. This 
piece is, in ſome of the old 
catalogues, ſaid to be Shak 
ſpeare s. 

Much Ado About 9 
Com. by Wm. Shak, 


Aded by the Lord Gham.. © 


berlain's ſervants, 4to. 
1600. This comedy, tho? - 
not free . from faults, has 
however nutaberleſs beau- 
ties in it, nor 15 there per- 
haps 


A U 
haps in any play fo pleaſing 


a match of wit and lively 


repartee as is ſupported be- 
tween Benedict and Bea- 
trice in this; and the con- 
trivance of making them 
fall in love with one another, 
who had both equally for- 
ſworn that paſſion, 1s very 
pleaſingly conducted. The 
ſcene lies in Meſſina, and 
that part of the plot which 
relates to Claudio and Hero, 
with the Baſtard's ſcheme of 
rendering the former jealous 
by the afbiftance of Marga- 
ret the waiting-maid, and 
Borachio, is borrowed from 
the fifth book of Arioſto's 
Orlando Furioſo, in the ſtory 
of Ariodant and Geneura. 
The like ſtory is alſo related 
in Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 
book 2. canto 4. Mr. 
Steevens 
« this play may be juſtly 
ſaid to contain = ft the 
moſt ſprightly charaQters 
that Shakipeare ever drew, 
'The wit, the humouriſt, the 
gentleman, and the ſoldier, 
are combined in Benedict. 
It is to be lamented, indeed, 
that the firſt and moſt ſplen- 
did of theſe diſtinctions, is 
diſgraced by unneceſſary 
profaneneſs ; for the good- 
neſs of his heart is hardly 
ſufficient to atone for the li- 
cence of his tongue. The 
too ſarcaſtic levity, which 
flaſhes out in the converſa- 
tion of Beatrice, may be 
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excuſed on account of the 
ſteadineſs of friendſhip ſo 
apparent in her behaviour, 
when ſhe urges her lover to 
riſque his life by a challenge 
to Claudio. In the conduct 
of the table, however, there 
is an imperfection ſimilar to 
that which Dr. Johnſon has 
inted out in the Merry 
Vives of Windſor :—the 
ſecond contrivanceis leſs in- 


genious than the firſt; or, 


to ſpeak more plainly, the 
ſame incident is become 
ſtale by repetition. 
ſome other method had been 
found to entrap Beatrice, 
than that very one which 
before had been ſucceſsfully 
practiſed on Benedict.“ 

The Mulberry Garden. C. 
by Sir Charles Sedley, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1668, 4to. 1675. This was 
eſteemed a very good co- 
medy. | 

Muleaſſes the Turk, Trag. 
by John Maſon, 4to. 1610. 
Whatever merit this play 
might really poſſeſs, the au- 
thor himſelf had a moſt ex- 


alted opinion of it. This 
tragedy has ſome beautiful 


lines and ſpeeches, which, 
however, are diſgraced by 
intruſions of the loweſt and 
moſt obſcene comedy that 
has hitherto appeared on the 
ſtage. | 

The Muſe of Newmarket. 
4to. 1681. This is only an 


aſſemblage of three drolls 
N | '_ ated. 


I with 
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acted at Newmarket, and 
ſaid to be all ſtolen from 
other plays. The names of 
them are as follows: viz. 
1. The Merry Milkmaids of 
Iſlington ; or, The Ramb- 
ling Gallants Defeated. 2. 
Love Loſt in the Dark ; or, 
The Drunken Couple. 3. 
The Politic Whore; or. 
The Conceited Cuckold. 
. The Muſes Looking Glaſs. 
Com. by Thomas Randolph, 
This 1s perhaps 
ene of the moſt eſtimable 
and meritorious of all the 
old pieces extant. It con- 
tains an aſſemblage of cha- 
raters whoſe height of paint- 
ing would do honour to the 
pen of Shakſpeare or Jon- 
ſon : the language is at the 
ſame time natural and poe- 
tical, the ſentiments ſtrong, 


the ſatire poignant, and the of 


moral both abſolutely chaſte 
and clearly conſpicuous. In 
a word, there is nothing 
but the difference of the 
manners, and the want of 
intricacy in the plot, which 
could prevent its becoming 
one of the favourites of the 
preſent ſtage, 

The Muſe of Offan. A 
Dramatic Poem, of three 
acts. Extracted from the 
ſeveral poems of Oſſian, the 
ſon of Fingal, by David 
Erſkine Baker. Performed 
at Edinburgh, 12mo. 1763. 

The Muſes in Mourning.” 
Opera, by A. Hill, _ 

2 
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1760. This little piece was 
never acted. 

The Mufical Lady. Farce, 
by George Colman. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1762. 
In the piece before us, Mr. 
Colman has attacked the 
ladies on the affectation of a 
paſſion for muſic, and a 
taſte in compoſition, with- 
out either feeling the one, 
or poſſeſſing the other, and 
thereby becoming dupes to 
faſhionable abſurdity, and 
an eaſy prey to the in- 
tereſted views of a ſet of fo- 
reign fidlers and Italian im-- 
poſtors, to the negle& of 
real and ſuperior merit, be- 
caufe Britiſh, or at the beſt 
imagining thoſe qualifica- 
tions the only title to en- 
couragement, which never 
thrive perfectly but in a land 
luxury and effeminaey, 
and ought by no means to 
be ſet in competition with ' 
thoſe manly virtues and ge- 
nerous qualities; which are 
the diſtinguiſhing character. 
iſtics of our more hardy 
countrymen. In this attem 
the author has ſucceeded 
better than in his former ; 
his Sophia is a more finiſhed 
character than his Polly Ho- 
neycombe, and the uſe made 
of her darling folly by Mr. 
Maſk, much more judicious 
and conducive to her reform- 
ation than the baffled deſign 


of Mr. Scribble. The charac- 


ters are all finely drawn; 
nor 


3 
nor are thoſe of Old Maſk 
and even the - Laundrefs leſs 
delicately finiſhed, than the 
more important ones of 
Young Maſk and Sophy. 
The language is lively and 
ſenſible, and the plot, though 
ſimple, ſufficiently dramatic. 
In a word, we cannot avoid 
giving it as our opinion, 
that, notwithſtanding the 
| ſucceſs of the Jealous Wife, 
the Muſical Lady ſtill ſtands 
foremoſt in the point of me- 
rit among all Mr. Colman's 
writings. Yet, though that 
merit might fully entitle it 
to the approbation it met 
with, it would ſcarcely be 
juſt to omit taking notice, 
that its ſucceſs was greatly 
contributed to by the admi- 


rable performance of perhaps 
the moſt promiſing young 


actreſs that has appeared on 
this ſtage for many years 
paſt, viz. Miſs Pope, who 
ſupported the character of 
Sophia with a ſprightlineſs 
tempered with judgment, 
anc an elegance heightened 


by eaſe, that might have. 


done honour to a performer 
of three times the experi- 
-- ence in life that her years 
then afforded her an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring. - | 
' Muſtapha, the Son of So- 
Iyman the Magnificent, T. 
Roger, earl of Orrery, 


fol. 1672 and 1690, It is 


eſteemed a good play, and 
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WS: 
was acted at the Duke of 
York's Theatre. 9 


Muftapha. Tragedy, by 


Fulk Greville, Lord Brooke, 
fol. 1633. G4 
Mutual Deception. Com. 


Acted at the Haymarket, 


1786, for the benefit of 
Mr. Palmer, and very well 
received. by 

' Mydas. Com. by John 
Lyly, 4to. 1592. 


' The Myfterious Huſband, 


Trag. written in proſe by 
Mr. Cumberland. Acted 
at Covent-Garden, 1783, 
The fituations in this piece 
are produced with great 
contrivance, and the pro- 
greſſion of the plot is very 
artful, all the incidents 
tending in ſucceſſive order 
to the grand myſtery. 

Myrtillo. A Paſtoral In- 
terlude, by Colley Cibber, 
8vo. 1716. Performed at 
Drury- Lane, with no very 
great ſucceſs. 

The Myſterious Mother. 
Trag. .by Horace Walpole, 
8vo. 1768. This dramatic 
piece was printed by our 
author at Strawberry-Hill, 
and diſtributed among his 
particular friends, but with 
{ach ſtrict injunctions of ſe- 
crecy, that, knowing its 


merit, we cannot but expreſs 
our ſurprize that its author 


ſhould wiſh to withhold it 
from the public. Mr. Wal- 
pole has given the ſtory of 

Fe 1c 
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MY 
it in the followin 
«© I had heard when very 
young, that a gentlewoman, 
under uncommon agonies of 
mind, had waited on Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon, and- be- 


words : 


ſought his counſel. A dam- 
ſel that ſerved her had, 
many yr before, ac- 
quainted her that ſhe was 
importuned by the gentle- 
woman's ſon to grant him a 
private meeting. The mo- 
ther ordered the maiden to 
make the aſſignation, when 
ſhe ſaid ſhe would diſcover 
herſelf, and reprimand him 
for his criminal paſſion ; but 
being hurried away by a 
much more criminal 
herſelf, ſhe kept the aflig- 
nation without diſcoverin 
herſelf. The fruit of this 
horrid artifice was a daugh- 
N A | 
HE NABOB. Com. 
by Samuel Foote, 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
1772. Printed in 8vo. 
1778. A ſevere ſatire on 
the greater part of thoſe 
gentlemen who hive ac- 
2 wealth in the Eaſt- 
ndies. At the time this 
play was produced, a gene- 
Tal odium had been excited 
againſt the members of the 
Eaſt-India Company, which 
was kept alive by every art 
which virulence and party 
could ſuggeſt. Mr. Foote, 


ever attentive to avail him- 


ſelf of popular ſubjeQs, 


| MY 

ter, whom the gentlewoman 

cauſed to be educated very 

po—_ in the country ; 
ut proving very lovely, and 


2 accidentally met by 


her father-brother, who ne- 


ver had the ſhghteſt ſuſpicion 
of the truth, he had fallen 
in love with, and actually 
married her. The wretched 
guilty mother learning what 
had happened, and diſtracted 
with the conſequence of her 
crime, had now reſorted to 
the Archbiſhop to know in 
what manner ſhe ſhould act. 
The prelate charged her 
never to let her Db and 
daughter know what had 
paſſed, as they were inno- 
cent of any criminal inten- 
tion. For herſelf, he bade 
ber almoſt deſpair,” 


N A | 
ſeized the preſent occaſion 
to entertain the town at the 

e of ſome individuals. 
The character of Sir Mat- 
thew Mite was intended for 
a gentleman who had riſen 
from the low fituation of a 
cheeſemonger. How far it 
reſembles the original muſt 
be left to the determination 
of thoſe who have an = 


portunity of making 
—_ on. 

ancy ; or, The Parting 
Lovers, A Muſical Inter- 


lude, by H. Carey, 8vo. 
1739. This piece was ated 
K 3 : with 


| NE , 
with ſucceſs at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane, 

Nanine. Com. tranſlated 
from Voltaire, and printed 
in Dr. Franklin's edition of 
that author. | 

Narciſſus ; or, The Self. 
Admirer. Com. tranſlated 
from J. J. Rouſſeau, 12mo. 
1767. Ihis was firſt acted 
at Paris, 1752. 

National Prejudice, Com. 
of two acts, performed at 
Drury-Lane, April the 6th, 
1768, for Mrs. Abington's 
benefit. Not printed. 
Te Natural Son. Com. 
by Mr. Cumberland. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 1784. 
The incidents of this piece 
are borrowed from Field- 
gng's celebrated Tom Jones. 

Nature will Prevail, A 
Dramatic Proverb. Acted 
at the Haymarket, 1778. 
Not printed. 

Nature s Three Daughters, 
Beauty, Love and Wit. C. 
in two parts, by the ducheſs 
of Newcaſtle, tol. 1662. 
+ Nautical Prejudice. Com, 

Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1791, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Wells. 

Neck or Nothing. Farce, 
by David Garrick, Eſq. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1766. This piece is an 
imitation of the Criſpin Ri- 
val de ſon Maitre of Le 
Sage. | 
The Necromancer; or, 


Harlequin Dr. Fauſtus. A 


1 


Pantomime. Acted at Lin- 
coln's - Inn - Fields, 8vo. 
1737. Hp 
Neptune i Triumph for the 
Return of Albion. Maſque, 
by Ben Jonſon, performed 
— Court on Twelfth Night, 
1624. 

Nero, Emperor of Rome, 
his Trag. by Nathaniel Lee, 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1675. This tragedy 
is written in a mixed ſtyle, 
part being in proſe, part in 
rhyme, and part in blank 
verſe, | 

Nero, the Tragedy of. 
Anonym. 4to. 1624. This 
play 1s, in the title-page, 
called Nero newly written, 
becauſe it was written after 
that of Claudius Tiberius 
Nero, which Kirkman has 
by miſtake called Nero's 
Life and Death. See Clau- 
dius Tiberius Nero. It is 
on the ſame foundation with 
Lee's play, and the ſcene 
laid in the ſame place. 

The Neft of Plays, by 
Hildebrand Jacob. Acted 
at Covent - Garden, 8vo. 
1738, This was the firſt 
Dramatic Entertainment li- 
cenſed by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, after paſſing the act 
for reſtraining the liberty of 
the ſtage ; which was of itſelf 
aſſigned as a reaſon for its 
want of ſucceſs. Be hat as 
it will, the work was 


damned the firſt night. Sa 
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The New Academy; or, 
The New Exchange Com. 
by Richard Broome, 8vo, 
1658. | 

The New Athenian Co- 
medy, by J. S. 4to. 1693, 
containing the Politics, Oe- 
conomics, Tactics, Cryptics. 
Apocalyptics,Styptics,Scep- 
tics, Pneumatics, Theolo- 
gics, Mathematics, Sophil- 
tics, Pragmatics, Dogma- 
. tics, &c. of that moſt learned 
Society. This piece was 
not intended for the ſtage; 
it conſiſts only of three acts, 
and is a low piece of banter 
on the Athenian ſociety. 

New Brooms! An occa- 
fional Prelude, by George 
Colman. Performed at 
Drury-Lane, at the opening 
of the Theatre, 1770. 8vo, 

Newe Cuftome. An Inter- 
lude, Anoaym. 4to. 1573. 
The whole title of it 1s as 
follows: A new Enter- 
lude, no leſs wittie than 
pleaſant, intituled Newe 
Caſtome; deviſed of late, 
and for diverſe cauſes now 
ſet forth, never before this 
tyme imprinted,” It is print 
ed in the black letter, and 1s 
written in Engliſh hexa- 
meter rhymes. 

New Hippocrates. Farce, 
1761. This piece made its 
appearance for two ſeveral 
benefits on Drury - Lane 
ſtage, and is ſaid to have 
been written by Dr. Hiffer- 
nan. Ihe intent of it is to 


9 

— 

expoſe the folly of perſons 
of fortune confiding the 
conduct of their health and 
conſtitutions to foreign em- 
pirics, to the prejudice of 
deſerving regular-bred gen- 
tlemen of the faculty, who, 
poſſeſſed of great learning, 
£:il] and judgment, are ne- 
vertheleſs often neglected, 
and denied that encourage- 
ment which is at the ſame 
time unreaſonably Javiſned 
on theſe pernicious beings ; 
to whom, from their abſo- 
lute deficiency of every one 
of thoſe qualities, it would 
be madneſs to entruſt the 
management of even the 
moſt trivial concern in lite 
itſelf. The defign ſo far 
may be good, but the exe- 
cution of it is puerile, and 
defeftive in almoſt every 


eſſential to the drama; cha 


racter, incident, and proba- 


bility, being all alike want 


ing in it; che foreign quack 
being made an abſolute En- 
gliſhman, and the only at- 
tempt at real character, 
which is that of Miſs Gri- 
ſeldine Waponrake, a York- 
ſhire, galloping, fox-hunt- 
ing, female ruſtic, dragged 
in by head and. ſhculders 
without any previous expec- 
tation, or ſubſequent conſe- 
quence, or, in a word, 
without any farther con- 


nexion to this piece, than 


it . be made to have 
equally well to any other. 
K 4 The 
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The ſuceeſs it met with, 
which was a kind of cold 
contemptuous diſregard, was 
ſurely as much as its merit 
could demand, and indeed 
the author ſeems to have 
ſhewn a conſciouſneſs of the 
ſame judgment by b- 
liſhing the piece, 

The New Inn; or, The 
Light Heart. Com. by Ben 
Jonſon, 8vo. 1631. Nothing 
perhaps can give a ftronger 
idea of the ſelf-opinton, 
haughtineſs, and inſolence 

' of this writer, whoſe merit, 
= great as it was, muſt be 
| greatly eclipſed by thoſe 
ill qualities, than his beha- 
viour with regard to this 
play, which not ſucceeding 
according to the exalted idea 
he had himſelf formed of its 
worth, he publiſhed it with 
the following title-page, 
| which we ſhall here tran- 
__ __-fcribeat large: The New 
ia; or, The Light Heart, 
= A Comedy, never acted, 
but moſt negligently played 
by ſome of the King's Ser- 
vants, and more ſqueam- 
ihly beheld and cenſured 
by others the King's ſubjects, 
1629. Now at laſt ſet at 
Liberty to the Readers, his 
Majeſty's Servants and Sub- 


alſo annexed to the play an 
ode, in which he openly and 
inſolently arraigns the pub- 
lic for want of taſte, and 
threatens to quit the ſtage. 


jects to be judged.” He 


Such was the reſentment 
ſhewn by this opiniated ge- 


nius, on one ſingle light 


ſhewn to him by an audience 

from whom he had before 

received repeated favours. 

This ode, however, drew 

upon him an anſwer from 

Mr. Feltham, which could 
not fail of ſeverely wound- 

ing a mind ſo ſuſceptible of 
feeling, and ſo avaricious of 
praiſe, as Jonſon's. Nor 
do we hint this by way of 
caſting any reflection on the 
memory of this truly great 
genius, whoſe merits in ſome 
reſpects are, and ever will 

remain, unequalled; but 
only as a hint, how greatly 
even the moſt exalted merit 
may degrade itſelf by too ap- 
parent a ſelf- conſciouſneſs, 
and how vaſtly more ami- 
able muſt have been the pri- 
vate characters of the modeſt 
Shakſpeare and humble 
Spenſer, whoconſtantly men- 


tion themſelves with the ut- 


moſt humility, and others 
with the higheſt reſpect, 
than that of the over-bear- 
ing Jonſon ; who, tender 
as he thus was as to any at- 
tack made on himſelf, was 
nevertheleſs — 
carping and cavilling at the 


works of others, the due 


commendations gi to 
which his envious Ji fition 
would not permit him to 
hear with patience, nor ac- 
quieſe to with unreſerve or 

| candour. 
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candour, But ſuch is the 
frailty of human nature, 
and fuch the errors which 
perſons of great abilities are 
perhaps more epidemicall 
liable ro than others, whoſe 
conſciouſneſs of defect abates 
and antidotes the pride of 
nature. Tt 

Newmarket ; or, The Hu- 
mours of the Turf. Com. 
of two acts, by Geo. Down- 
ing, 12mo. 1763. This piece 
has been acted at Drury- 
Lane. | 

New Market Fayre; or, 
4 Parliamentary Outcry of 
State Commodities ſet to Sale. 
Tragi-Com. 1640. 

ew Market Fayre; or, 

Mrs, Parliament's New Fi- 
garies, Tragi-Com. Part 
II. Written (as the title 
ſays) by the Man in the 
Moon, and printed at You 
may go look. Theſe two 
ſatyrical plays, eachof which 
conſiſts of little more than 
one ſcene, were written by 
ſome loyaliſt, to 2 
expoſe the proceedings of 
— 4 — — 
at that time ariſen to its 
greateſt height. 

A New Rebearſal; or, 
. Bayes the Younger. Anon. 
8vo. 1714. Containing an 
examen of The Ambitious 
Step-mother, Tamerlane, 
The Biter, Fair Penitent, 
Royal Convert, Ulyſſes, 
and Jane Shore ; all written 
by N. Rowe, Eſq. alſo a 


.cazod or two upon Mr, 


Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
This piece 15 written in ĩmi- 
tation ot the Duke of Buck- 
ingham's Rehearſal. Mr. 
Rowe's plays, however, be; 
ing rendered in it the ſole 
ſabje& of examination and 
criticiſm. This piece, al- 
though anonymous, was 
written by C. Gildon. 
News from Parnaſſus. 
Prelude, by Arthur Murphy. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1776, Not printed. 
News from Plymouth. C. 
by Sir Wm. Davenant, fol. 


1073. 

he New Peerage; or, 
Our Eye: May Deceive Us. 
Com. by Miſs Lee. 
at Drury-Lane, 1787, and 
tolerably well received. 
News from the New Norli 
Dif-over'd in the Moon. A 
Maique, by Ben Jonſon, 
fol. 1641. Preſented at 
Court before king James I, 
1620. 

New Spain ; or Love in 
Mexico. Opera, by Mr. 
Scawen. Acted at the Hay- 
market, 1790, and favour- 
ably received. 

A.New T rick to cheat the 
Devil. Com. by R. Daven- 
port, gent. 4to.. 1639. This 
play met with good ſucceſs. 

A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. Com. by P. Maſ- 
finger. Acted at the Phe. 
nix, in Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1633. This Play is one of 
the old comedies, and yr 

.- ps 


Added 


1 
. haps the very beſt of chis 


author's writing. The plot 
is good and well connected, 
the language dramatic and 
nervous, and the characters, 
particularly that of Sir Giles 
Over-reach, highly and ju- 
diciouſly drawn. 

- 4 New Vonder, A Me- 
man never Vext, Com. by 
Wm. Rowley, 4to. 1632. 


This is a diverting play. 


and met with ſucceſs. 

Next Door Neighbours. 
Comedy of three acts, by 
Mrs. Inchbald. Aged at 
the Haymarket, 1791. The 
plot of this comedy is bor- 
rowed from two French 
plays; the characters are 
drawn with conſiderable ef- 
ſect, the general tendency 

of the play is good, and the 
dialogue is ſprightly and 
elegant. { 

_ The Nice Lady. Com. by 
G. 8. Green, 8vo. 1762. 
Not acted. 1 

Nice Valour; or, The Paſ⸗ 

fronate Madman. Com. b 
Beaumont aud Fletcher, fol. 
1647 · | 
The Nice Wanton. . A 
pleaſaunt Comedie, Anon. 
1634 | 
Micomede. Tragi-Com. 
by John Dancer. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal in Dub- 
lin, 4to. 1671. This is a 
_ tranſlation from the French 
of Corneille. £ 
A Night's Intrigue. Far. 
Anonymous, 8 v without 


p *, 
* 
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date, But written ſince 
1700. 85 
The Night Walker ; or, 
The Little Thief. Com. by 
— Fletcher. Added at 

rury-Lane, 4t0. 1640. 
This was Fletcher's only, 
unaſſiſted by his colleague 
Beaumont. 2 

The Migramanfir, a morall 
Enterlude and a pitbie, aurii- 
ten by Maiſter Skelton lau- 
reat, and plaid before the 
king and other eſtatys, at 
Woodftoke, on Palme Sunday. 
It was printed by Wynkin 
de Worde in a thin quarto, 
in the year 1504. 

Noah's Flood; or, The 
Deſtruction of the World. An 
Opera, by Edward Eccle- 
ſtone, 4to. 1679. This piece 


is of the ſame nature with 


Dryden's State of Innocence, 
but falls infinitely ſhort of 
the merit of that Poem. 
The firſt edition of it not 
ſelling off according to the 
expectations of the book- 
ſeller, they put to it, at dif- 
ferent times, two new title- 
pages, viz. The Gatacliſm ; 
or, Genera! Deluge of the 


World, 1684, and 2dly, The 
Deluge; or, The Deftrufion 


of the World, 1691, with 
the addition of ſeveral orna- 
mental ſculptures. Beſides 


this, another edition of it 
came out in 12mo, 1714, 
with the title of Noa#'s 
Flod ; or, The Hiſtory of 
the general Deluge; and the 


- names 


NO 
names of ſeveral eminent 
bookſellers, who joined in 
an impoſition upon the world 
of this piece as a new one, 
and the parent anknown, as 
may be ſeen in the preface. 

The Noble Gentleman, C. 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
fol. 1647. This play was 
revived with very little al- 
teration by Mr. Durfey, 
under the title of The Foo/'s 
\ Preferment ; or, The Three 
Dues of Dunſtable. 

The Noble Ingratitude. A 
Paſtoral Tragi-Com. by Sir 
Wm. Lower, 12mo, 1659. 
This is a tranſlation from 
the French of M. Quinault. 

The Noble Soldiers ; or, 4 
Contract broken juſtly Re- 
venged. Trag. by Samuel 
Rowley, 4to. 1634. This 
piece was not publiſhed till 
after the author's deceaſe, 
though according to the edi- 
tor's preface it had met with 
ſucceſs in the repreſenta- 
tion; but where it was act- 
ed it is not eaſy to trace, 
any more than the founda- 
tion of the ſtory, the former 
not being mentioned at all, 
nor any mention made as to 
the other, or what king of 
Spain it was who was guilty 
of the act of perjury with 
Onzlia, on which the plot 
of this piece turns. 

The Noble Stranger. Com. 
by Lewis Sharpe. Acted at 
the private houſe in Saliſ- 
bury- court, 4to. 1640. Op 
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The Nobleman. Com. by 
Mrs. Cooper. Acted at the 
Haymarket, about May 
1736. Not printed. 

The Noble Peaſant. Op. 
by Mr. Holcroft. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 1784, and 
well received. Set to muſic 
by Mr. Shields. | 

Nobody and Somebody, with 
the true Chronical Hiſtorie 
of Elyidure, who was fortu- 
nately three tunes crowned 
Kinge of England. Acted 
by the Queen's ſervants, 
4to. no date. 

No Fools lile Wits; or, 
The Female Vertuoſoes. C. 
Aged at Lincoln's - Inn- 
Fields, 8vo. 1721. This is 
only a republication of 
Wright's Female Vertuoſee:, 
by Mr. Gay, and was ſet up 
and ated in oppoſition to 
Mr. Cibber's Refu/al, which 
was partly borrowed from 
the ſame play, or at leaſt 
from the ſame original, viz. 
the Femmes ſjavantes of Mo- 
Here. | . 

NM One's Enemy but bis 
Own. Com. by Mr. Mur- 
phy. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1764. Al- 
though this play contains a 
great deal of ſpirited didJo- 
gue, properly characteriſed, 
and well ſu ported ; yet the 

f Careleſs, whom 
the author intends for the 
perſon who is No One's Ene- 
my but his own, being that 
of a worthleſs wretch, with- 
out 


N O 
out honour or probity, the 
piece was totally diſliked by 
the public. : 

No Wit like a Woman's. 
Farce. Adted at Drury- 
Lane, 1769. : 

No Wit, No Help lite a 
Woman's, Com. by Tho. 
Middleton, 8vo. 1657. 

None are fo blind as thoſe 
<vho won't ſee. Farce, by 
Mr. Dibdin. Acted at the 
Haymarket, 1782. Very 
well received by the audi- 
ENCE. 

The Nonjuror. Com. by 
Colley Cibber. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1717. 
'The general plot of this 
Comedy is borrowed from 
the Tartuſſe of Moliere ; 
and the principal character 
in it, viz. that of Doctor 
Wolfe, is a cloſe copy from 
that great original. The 
conduct of the piece, how- 
however, is ſo greatly 
altered as to render it 
perfectly Engliſh, and the 
Coquet Maria is truly ori- 
ginal and moſt elegantly 

Firked. The principal in- 
tention, however, of the au- 
thor, who was a man warm- 


Iy attached to the illuſtrious 


amily then not long eſta- 
bliſhed on the Britiſh throne, 
and which had been very 
lately diſturbed in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it by a moſt un- 
rovoked rebellion, was by 
oliere's Tartußße in a ha- 
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bit very little different from 


NO 5 


— own, — that — » 
ngliſh popiſh prieſt, lurk- 
— — 9 — of 
our own church, to raiſe his 
fortune upon the ruin of a 
worthy gentleman, whom 
his difſembled ſanity, had 
ſeduced into the treaſonable 
cauſe of a Roman Catholic 
outlaw, (tee Cibber's Apo- 
logy) to point out the miſ- 
chiefs 2 which were 
— brought into the 


moſt noble families by the 


ſelf-intereſted machinations 
of thoſe ſkulking and per- 
nicious people, who at that 
troubleſome and unſettled 


period, covering their pri- 


vate views beneath the mark 
of public zeal and ſanctity, 
ated the part of the great 
ſerpent of old, firſt tempt- 
ing to ſin, and then betray- 
ing to puniſhment. 'The 
play met with great ſucceſs 
in the repreſentation, tak- 
ing a run of eighteen nights, 
the ſubje& itielf being its 
protection, and its enemies 
not daring:to ſhew any more 
at that time than a few fmiles 
of filent contempt. The 
conſequence however was 
what the author foreſaw ; 
that is to ſay, that ſtirring 
up a party againſt him, who 
would ſcarcely ſuffer any 
thing he wrote afterwards 
to meet with fair play, and 


making him the conſtant 


butt 


NO 
butt of Mift's Journal, and 
all the Jacobite faction. 

The Northern Heireſs ; or, 
The Humears of York. Com. 
by Mrs. Mary Davis. A&- 
ed at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
12mo. 1716. 

The Northern Laſs ; or, A 


| Neſt of Fools, Com. by R. 


Brome. Acted at the Globe 
and Black - Fryars, 4to. 


1632. This is one of the 


beſt of this author's pieces; 
it met with applauſe 
in the repreſentation, and 
is commended by his con- 
temporary Ben Jonſon. 
orthward Hoe. By Tho. 
Decker and John Webſter, 
4to. 1607. A Reg the plot 
is borrowed from Maleſpi- 
ni's novels, part 1. Nov. 2. 
Northumberland. Trag. 
by Mark Anthony Meilan, 
8vo. No date. This is on 
the ſame ſtory as Rowe's 
Lady Jane Gray, and was 
never acted. | 
The Norwich Merchant ; 
or, The Happy Reconcilia- 
tion. Farce, 42mo. no date. 
The Note of Hand; or, 
Trip to Newmarket. Far. 
by Richard Cumberland, 
Eſq. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


OA 


L HE Oaks; or, The 


Beauties of Canterbury. 
Com. by Mrs. Burgeſs. 
Acted at the Theatre in 


Canterbury, 8vo. 1780. 


This play takes ĩt name from 
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8vo. 1772. This is a 
Farce, and met with ſuc- 
ceſs. 
Novella. Com. by R. 
Brome. Acted in 1632, 
but not printed till 165 3, in 
8vo. 8 

The Novelty; or, E 
AR a Play, by P. — 
Acted at Lincoln's--Inn- 
Fields, 4to. 1697. It con- 
ſiſts of five diſtin ſhort dra- 
matic pieces, all of them of 
different kinds. 

The Nuptials. Maſque, 
on the marriageof his Grace 


James Duke of Hamilton 


and Lady Anna Cochran, 
8vo. 1723. : 

T he Nuptials of Peleus and © 
Thetis, by James Howel, 
4to. 1654. 1 his piece con- 
fiſts of a Maſque, and a Co- 
medy, from whence the 
Maſque is taken, and was 
acted at Paris fix times by 
the King in perſon, the 
Dukes ot Anjou and York, 


the Princeſs Royal, the 


Princeſs of Conti, and ſe- 


veral other illuſtrious per- 
ſonages. | 


be Nutbrown Maid. C. 
Op. by G. S.-Carey, 12mo. 
1770. 


EE, 
a place near the cathedral 
of the city, where it was 
acted and printed. The au- 
thor of it was a paſtry-cook, 


a mantua-maker, and wife 


ot a par 1ſh-clerk. 
Oberon © 
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Oberon the Fairy Prince. 
A Maſq. of Prince Henry's, 
by Ben Jonſon, fol. 1640. 

The Oh/tinate Lady. Com. 
by Sir Aſton Cockain, 4to. 
1657. This play is written 
in imitation of Maſlinger's 
Very Woman. 

Octavia. Trag. by T. 
Nuce, 4to. 1581. This is 
only a tranſlation of the Oc- 
tavia of Seneca. 

The Oculiſt. Dramatical 
Entertainment of two acts, 
by Dr. Bacon, 8vo. 1757. 
Ode, upon dedicating a 
building and erecting a 
ſtatue to Shakſpeare, at 
Stratford upon Avon, 4to. 
1769. A performance en- 
titled to our notice here, be- 
cauſe for a few evenings it 
was recited at Drury-Lane 
Theatre, in lieu of a dra- 
matic after-piece. Minute 
criticiſm would be miſ-em- 
ployed on a work to which 
no man will afford a ſecond 
reading. We ſhall there- 
fore content ourſelves to ob- 
ſerve, that, however this 
ode might be applauded b 
A handful of company aſ- 
ſembled to ſee the puppet- 
ſhow at Stratford, it met 
with colder treatment ſrom 
the judicious audiences of 


London. To theſe, the art 


af the ſpeaker, matchleſs as 
it was, appeared but a weak 
ſubſtitute for poetic ſpirit and 
imagination. The ſucceſs 
of Mr. Garrick's attempts 


OE 
as a comic writer, we have 
often acknowledged ; but 
in his preſent effort, after 
climbing up with conſider- 
able labour into the Pinda- 
ric ſaddle, he ſerves only to 
remind us of . poor Tom 
Thumb, when he rode the 


great horſe for the enter- 


tainment of King Arthur's 
court. Let other unqualifi- 
ed ode- adventures take 


warning, and forbear to 


imitate a bard by whoſe fire 


they are untouched, and 


with whoſe manner and lan- 


guage they have no acquaint- 


ance. 
Oedipus. Tr. by Alex, 
Neville, 4to. 1581. This 
15 a tranſlation from Seneca, 
who himſelf borrowed part 
of it from Sophocles. 
Oedipus Coloneus, Trag. 
by George Adams, 8vo. 


1729. This is only a very 


flat tranſlation from Sopho- 
cles, with notes, but not in- 
tended for the ſtage. 
Oedipus Coloneus, Trag. 
by Thomas Franklin, 4to. 
. 
Oedipus Tyrannus. Tra. 
by George Adams, 8va. 


1729. 


Oedipus Tyrannus. Trag. 
by Thomas Franklin, 4to. 
1759. Printed in Doctar 
Franklin's edition of So- 


phocles. 


Oedipus Tyrannus. By 
1779+ 


e 


1779. This is a free tranſ- 
lation of the ſame play. 
O-dipus King of Thebes. 
Trag. by J. Dryden and 
N. Lee. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1679. This 
is a very excellent Trage- 
dy, being one of the beſt 


executed pieces that either 


of thoſe two celebrated au- 
thors were concerned in; 
yet the critics have juſtly 
found fault _ the — 
iety of Oedipus's reliſhin 

= x-hr oder Yew Jocaſts 
after - he had quitted his 
crown, and was gone to ſuch 
extremity of diſtraction, as 
to have pulled out his own 
eyes. This Tragedy was 
performed about twenty- 
five years ſince, and never 
failed to affect the audience 
very ſtrongly. The firſt and 
third acts were written by 
Drydea, who drew the ma- 
chinery of the whole; the 
remainder by Lee. 

Oedipus, King of Thebes. 


Trag. by Lewis 'Theobald, 


12mo. 1715. A tranſlation 
from Sophocles, with eriti- 
cal notes by the tranſlator. 

Oenone. Paſtoral, 4to. 
No date. Printed with other 
pieces, attributed to Robert 
Cox, comedian. 

Oithona. Dram. Poem, 
taken from Offian ; ſet to 
muſic by Mr. Barthelemon ; 
performed once at the Hay- 
market, 8vo. 1768. 

The Old Batchelor, Com. 


OL 
by W. Congreve. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, '4to. 
1693. This was the firſt 
piece of this juſtly admired 
author's writings, being 
brought on the itage when 
he was only 21 years old. 
Such a Comedy, written at 
ſuch an age (as Dr. Johnſon 
obſerves) requires ſome con 
ſideration. As the lighter 
ſpecies of dramatic poetry 
profeſſes the imitation of 
common life, of real man- 
ners, and daily incidents, it 


. apparently pre- ſuppoſes a 


familiar knowledge of many 
characters, and exact obſer- 
vation of the paſſing world; 
the difficulty therefore is to 
conceive how this know- 
ledge can be obtained by a 
boy. "The Old Batchelor, 
if nearly examined, will be 
found to be one of thoſe 
comedies, which may be 
made” by a mind vigorous 
and acute, and furniſhed - 
with comic characters by the 
peruſal of other poets, with- 
out much actual commerce 
with mankind. The dialo- 
gue is one conſtant recipro- 
cation of conceits, or claſh 
of wit, in which nothing 
flows neceſſarily from the 
occaſion, or is dictated by 
nature. The characters both 
of men and women are ei- 
ther fictitious and artificial; 
or eaſy and common, and 
the cataſtrophe ariſes from 
a miſtake not very 3 


produced, 
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produced, by marrying a 


woman in a malk, 
Old City Manners. Com. 


by C. Lennox. Acted at 


Druxy-Lane, 8vo. 1773. 
Th, Oli Couple. Com. 


by Thomas May, 4to. 1658. 


This 1s a ver play, 
and the * "gas is 
to point out the folly, ab- 
ſurdity, and deteſtableneſs 
of avarice. 
Ol Fortunatus, Com. 
by T. Decker, 4to. 1600. 
This play is printed in the 
black letter. The plan of 
it is founded on the ancient 
ſtory of Fortunatus, and his 
inexhauſtible purſe and wiſh- 
ing hat. 
4 ber Old Law ; 2 4 ſow 
ay to pleaſe ye. Com. by 
F. —— Tho. Mid- 
dleton, and William Row- 
ley. Acted at Saliſbury- 
houſe, 4to. 1656. 
The Old Maid. A Com. 
of two acts, by A. Murphy, 
1761. This Petite Piece was 
performed ſeveral times 
with great approbation at 
the Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane, during the ſummer 


theatrical partnerſhip of the 


author and Mr. Foote. It 
has certainly great merit. 
The ſubje& of it, and part 
of the fable, were taken 
from L'Etourderie of Monſ. 
Fagan. The r and 
perplexity produce 

rimont's firſt miſtake of the 
wife for the maiden is na- 


by Cle- 


tural and well ſupported, 


and the conduct and beha- 


viour of that gentleman and 


the other characters in con- 
ſequence of this circum- 
ſtance, which, though kept 
unknown to them till the 
abſolute period of the de- 
nouement, is ſufficiently diſ- 
covered to the audience to 
give them the full enjoyment 
of their mutual energy, 
does honour to the {kill and 
judgment of the author. 
The Ola Maid's character is 
admirably kept up, and in- 
deed, to ſpeak of it on the 


whole, we know not any 


farce at preſent extant 
which ſeems to lay a juſter 
claim to a countenuance of 
that public favour which 
which was at ſirſt paid it, 
and which ſeemed to grow 
upon the audience in every 
ſubſequent repreſentation, 
than the piece before us, 

An Ola Man's Leon, and 
a Young Man's Love, 4to. 
1605, It 1s only an Inter- 
lude, or indeed, a bare dia- 
logue between a father and 
ſon, the former of whom is 
a widower, and the latter a 


traveller, who, after a long 


abſence, is returned to his 
father's houſe. | 

' The Old Man taught 
dom; or, The Virgin, Un- 
maſt'd. A Farce, by Henry 
Fielding, 8vo. 1734+ This 
farce was ated with good 
ſucceſs at Drury-Lane The- 

| aire, 
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atre, and continues on the 
acting liſt to this day. 

The Old Mode and the 


New ; or, Country Miſs with 


her Furbeloe. Com. by T. 
Durfey. Acted at the J heatre 
Royal, 4to. 1709. This is 
a very indifferent play. 

The Old Troop ; or, Mon- 
fieur Ragout. Com. by J. 
Lacv. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal, 4to, 1672. 
Olindo and Sophronia. T. 
by A. Portal, 8vo. 1758. 
This play is a very indiffe- 
rent one. 

Oliver Cromwell, An 
Hiſtorical Play, by George 
Smith Green, 8vo. 1752. 
Never acted, though proba- 
bly intended for the ſtage 
by its author, and refuſed 
by the managers for reaſons 
not unobv1ous. 

Olympia. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Voltaire, and 

rinted in Doctor Frauk- 
in's edition of that author, 
W 3 
he Olympiad. Dera, 
3 IPIES M . 19 a 
by John Hoole, 8vo. 1768. 

Omai ; or, A Trip Round 
the World. Pantomime, a&- 
ed at Covent-Garden, 1785. 

Once a Lower and always 
a Lover. Com. by Lord 
— This is no 
more han an alteration of 
The $he Gallants, which had 
— n when his 1 * 

ip. was very young, but 
which at a maturer time of 


| OR 
life he reviſed, and improv- 
ed by the addition and 
amendment of ſeveral 
ſcenes. It is to be found in 
the third volume of an edi- 
tion of his Lordſhip's works, 
in 12mo. 1736. | 

The Opera of Operas ; or, 
Tom Thumb the Great, by 
Mr. Hacket and Mrs. Hey- 
wood. Acted at the Hay- 
market, 8vo. 1733. This 
is no more than Fielding's 
Tragedy of Trageaies tranſ- 
formed into an opera, by 
converting ſome paſſages of 
it into ſongs, and ſetting the 
whole to muſic. | 

The Opportunitie, Com. 
by J. Shirley. Adted at the 
private houſe in Drury-Lane 
4to. 1640. 

The Oracle. C. Anony. 
8vo. 1741. 

The Oracle. Com. of one 
ack, by Mrs. Cibber. A&- 
ed at Covent-Garden, $vo. 
1752. This little piece is 
a tranſlation from the 
French, and was, we believe, 
only intended as a means of 
aſſiſting the authoreis in a 
benefit. It is, however, 
very prettily executed, and 
not only gave great pleaſure 
at the firſt entation, 


but even continued, for a 


conſiderable time atterwards 
a ſtanding theatrical colla- 
tion. The character of Cyn+ 
thia is ſimple and pleaſing, 
and although all thoſe kind 
of characters apparencly — 

eir 


: OR 
their origin to Shakſpeare's 
Miranda, yet a very little 
variation in point of circum- 
ſtance or behaviour, will 
ever beſtow on them a no- 
velty, which, added to the 
delight we conſtantly take 
in innocence, cannot fail of 
giving pleaſure. | 

The Orators, Com. of 
three acts, by Sam. Foote, 
8vo. 1762. This piece met 
with _ good ſucceſs. It 
was performed at the Little 


Theatre in the Haymarket 


in the middle of the day, 
during ſome part of the 
ſummer of 1762. The bills 
publiſhed for it were under 
the idea of Lectures on Eng- 
4% Oratory, and indeed 
part of the firſt act is taken 
up in an ironical kind of 
lecture on that ſubject. The 
two laſt, however, are an il- 
luſtration of ſome of the 
principles laid down in the 
ſaid lecture, by examples 
with regard to the ſeveral 
methods of arguing and de- 
claiming, peculiar to the 
oratory of the bar, and that 
of /ome public aſſemblies. 
The former is an imaginary 
trial of that ideal being, the 
Ghoft of Cock-Lane, and the 
other 1s a ſuppoſed meeting 
of mechanics and labouring 
men at the noted Robinhood 
Society, Mr. Feote has 
thrown into his deſign a 
a great variety of characters, 
ſome of which have been 
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ſuppoſed to be drawn from 
real life, particularly one of 
an eminent printer of a 
neighbouring kingdom, 
who, with all the diſadvan- 
rages of age, perſon, and 
addreſs, and even the defi- 
ciency of a leg, was perpetu- 
ally giving himſelf the airs 
of the greateſt importance, 
continually repeating ſtories 
of his wit, and, not con- 
tented with being a moſt 
tireſome egotiſt in other re- 
ſpe&s, was even continually 
talking of his amours, and 
boaſting of being a favourite 
with the fair ſex. Such a 
character is ſurely a genuine 
obje& of ridicule; the ſtage 
ſeems to demand it as a ſa- 
crifice at the ſhrine of Com- 
mon Senſe ; nor can we think 
the dramatic writer juſtly 
chargeable with perſonality, 
who ſeeing ſo extraordinary 
a flower growing in nature's 
arden, does not exclude it 
rom the noſegay he is ga- 
thering, becauſe it grew in 
a particular ſpot, and that 
its glaring colours had hap- 
ned to have been obſerv- 
ed by hundreds beſides him- 
RT | 
The Ordinary. Com. by 
ogg Cartwright, 8vo. 
1051. 
Orefts. Trag. by Tho. 
Goffe, 4to. 1633, B8vo. 
1656. The plot is borrow- 


ed from the Oreſtes of Ru- 
ripides, 


PETIT. th 
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ripides, and the Electra of 
Sophocles. 

Oreftes. Dram. Opera, 
by Lewis Theobald. Acted 
at Lincoln's - Inn - Fields, 
8vo. 1731. | 

Oreftes, Trag. tranſlat- 
ed from Voltaire, by Dr. 
Franklin. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 1769, for 
Mrs. Yates's benefit, and 
lince at Drury-Lane. 

Orgula; or, The Fatal 
Error, Tr. by L. W. 4to. 
1658, 

Orlando Furigſo, one of 
the twelve Pieres of France. 
As it-was plaid before the 
Queen's ajeſtie, 4to. 
1594. This play was writ- 
ten by Robert Green. It 
is a very irregular one, be- 
ing not divided into acts. 

O-maſdes ; or, Love and 
Friendſbip. Tragi-Com. by 
Sir William Killigrew, 8vo. 
1664, fol. 1666. | 

Oroonoko, Tra. by Tho. 
Southerne, Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1696. 
This play met with very 
great ſucceſs when it firſt 
appeared, and has ever ſince 
continued to give pleaſure 
in the tragic parts of it to 
every ſenfible and feeling 
auditor, the love of Oroo- 
noko to Imoinda being, per- 
haps, the tendereſt, and at 
the ſame time the moſt man- 
Is noble, and unpolluted, 
that we find in any of our 
dramatic pieces ; his firm- 


neſs ind - reſolution, alike 
perfect in action and in ſuf- 
tering, are truly heroic, and 
perhaps unequalled. But 
the intermixture of the low, 
trivial, and looſe comedy of 
the widow Lackit and her 


ſon Daniel, with the ad- 


dreſſes of Charlotte Weldon 
in breeches to the former, 
are ſo greatly below, and 
indeed ſo much empoiſon 
the merit of the other parts, 
that _— but the cor- 
rupt taſte of the period in 
which the author firſt im- 
bibed his ideas of dramatic 
writing, can ſtand in any 
degree of excuſe for his 
having thus enwrapped a 
maſs of ſterling ore 1n rags 


and filthineſs. | 
Oroonoko, Trag. by J. 
Hawkſworth, 8vo. 1759. 
This piece was acted at 
Drury-Lane Theatre, and 
is only an alteration of the 
foregoing play, in which 
the Augæan ſtable is indeed 
cleanſed, the comic parts 
being very properly quite 
omitted. Vet ſtill there 
ſeems ſomewhat more want- 
ing than ſuch a mutilation, 
to render this play what one 
would wiſh it to be ; for as 
the comedy took up ſo con- 
ſiderable a ſhare in the 
length of a drama of no im- 
moderate extent, the ſtory 
of the tragedy was appa- 
rently not ſufficiently full of 
buſineſs to make out the ca- 
taſtrophe 
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the Duke's Theatre, 4to; 


| 1 

taſtrophe of an entire piece, 
without the addition of more 
incidents. And although 
Dr. Hawkſworth in his al- 
teration has greatly amend- 


ed this play in point of 
omiſſion, yet the little fur- 


ther extent that he has 
given to the characters of 
Aboan and Hotman ſeems 
not ſufficient to fill up the 
hiatus which thoſe omiſſions 
have occaſioned, and we 
cannot help thinking there- 
fore, it is ſtill to be wiſhed, 
that ſome other writer of 
ability would conſider it as 
worth his while once more to 
reviſe this admirableground- 
work of a Tragedy, and by 
interweaving with its pre- 
ſent texture ſuch additional 
incidents as Mrs. Behn's 
extenſive novel might v 
amply furniſh, by whic 
means the whole might be 
rendered equally intereſt- 
ing, and the piece become 
entitled to that immortality 
its merit is entitled to, pay a 
pleafing and grateful tribute 
to the memory of an author, 
whoſe value feems likely to 
fink almoſt into oblivion 
for want of fome ſuch care. 
Orot; or, The Royal 

$lave. Trag. altered from 
- Sontherne, by Francis Gen- 
tleman. Acted at Edin- 
burgh, 12mo. 1760. 

he bn or, The Un. 

happy Marriage. Trag. b 
— hom Otway. Acted x 


-much 
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1680, This play, from its 
frequent repetitions on the 
theatre, is too well known 
to need our ſaying much in 
regard to it. The plot is 
founded on the Hiſtory of 
Brandon, in a novel called 
Engliſh Adventures, The 
language 1s truly poetical, 
tender, and ſentimental, the 
circumſtances affecting, and 
the cataſtrophe diſtreſsful. 
Vet there is ſomewhat im- 
probable and bungling in 
the particular on which all 
the diſtreſſes are founded. 
As Dr. Johnſon obſerves, it 
is one of the few pieces that 
keep poſſeſſion of the ſtage, 
and has pleaſed for almoſt a 
century, through all the vi- 
ciſhtudes of dramatic faſh - 
ion. Of this play nothing 
new can eaſily be ſaid. It 
is 2 domeſtic tragedy drawn 
from middle hfe. Its whole 
power is upon the affections; 
for it is not written with 
henfion of 
thought, or elegance of ex- 

Mon. But if the heart is 
intereſted, * other beau- 
ties m wanting, 
not be miſſed. | _ 

The Orphan of China. T. 
tranſlated from Voltaire, 
8vo. 1755. This was the 
firſt tranſlation of Voltaire 
play 

The Orphan of China, T. 
tranſlated from Voltaire; 


printed in Dr. Franklin's 
edition 
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edition of that author's 
works. This play was ori- 
ginally acted at Paris, 1755. 
The Orphan of China. T. 
by A. Murphy. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo, 1759. 
The ſubje& had before been 
handled by M. de Voltaire, 
in his Orphelin de la Chine. 
Mr. Murphy has, however, 
reatly varied from the 
French t in the condu& 
of his plot, by very proper- 
ly introducing the orphan, 
who in that play is an infant 
and only ſpoken of as a 
youth advanced in life, and 
one of the capital characters 
in the piece, 
examination, perhaps, he 


may be found to have made 
ſome uſe of the Heraclius of 


Corneille ; but whatever aſ- 
ſiſtances he may have had 
recourſe to for the laying 
his foundation, the ſuper- 
ſtructure muſt be allowed 
his own ; and though this 
entleman's genius ſeems to 
| more naturally devoted 
to the comic than the tra- 


gic Muſe, it would be in 


juſtice to him, not to con- 
feſs, that this 1s far from 
ſtanding the laſt on the liſt 
of our modern tragedies ; 
nor would it be perhaps ſay- 
ing too much, to obſerve, 
that, was the whole play, 
or indeed even at the laſt 
act of it, equal t the merit 


of the fourth, it would ſtand 
a very fair chance of being 


On a cloſe 


eſteemed the very foremoſt 
on that liſt. The repreſen · 
tation of this play gave Mrs. 
Yates the firſt opportunity 
of diſplaying her theatrical 
powers, and confirmed her 
reputation as one of the.moſt 
excellent tragic . actreſſes 
_ have — the Engliſh 
age. 
The Orphan of Venice. T. 


by J. Darcy, 1749. This 
play was Ad at 2 Thea- 
tre Royal in Dublin. 


Orpheus, An Engliſh 
Opera, J. Hill, fol. 
1740. This little piece 


was the firſt attempt in 
writing of an author who 
has fince been. more volumi- 
nous than generally read. 
For this alone it is remark- 
able, and for having been 
the occaſion of giving the 
firſt vent to that ſpirit of 
vindictiveneſs and abuſe, 
which has fince flowed in 
ſuch abundant torrents from 
the pen of its author, 


Orpheus and Euridice, An 


Opera ſet to muſic, by J. 
F. Lampe, 8vo. 1740. 
Orpheus and Euridice, 
with the Pantomime Enter- 
tainment. As acted at Lin- 


coln's - Inn - Fields, 4to. 
1740. By 


Mr. Henry 


Somner. 

Orpheus and Euridice. A 

Maſque, by M. Bladen, to. 
1704. 

4 and Zuridice. A 

que, b | 5 Dennis. 

, Otrpbeus 
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Dramatic Entertainment of 
Dancing, attempted in imi- 
tation of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, by J. Weaver. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1718. 

Oſman. Trag. by Fran. 
Gentleman. This piece has 
never yet appeared in print, 
although about the ] = 
1751 propoſals were publiſh- 
od for the printing — act- 
ing it by ſubſcription, each 
ſubſcriber for a ticket at the 

erformance .at the Little 

heatre in the Haymarket 
being, by the — — en- 
titled to a copy of the play 
in large or ſmall paper, ac- 
cording to the part of the 
houſe for which he choſe to 
take the ticket. This de- 

n, however, was laid 
aſide, moſt probably for 
want of ſufficient encourage - 
ment to the ſubſcription. 
Vet the play did not want 
merit, and being afterwards 
brought on the ſtage at Bath, 
met with approbation. 

Oſnan. Trag. by Chriſt. 
Arnold, 4to. 1757. This 
Play was not acted. 

. Oſmond, the Great Furk, 
otherwiſe called The Noble 
Jervant. Trag. by Lodo- 
wick Carlell, 8vo. 1657. 
The main action of this play 
1s, in reality, the taking of 
Conſtantinople by Mahomet 
II. in the year 1453. 

Othelle, The Moor of Ve- 


ts 3 
Orpheus and Euridice. A + nice. Trag. by W. Shak- 


ſpeare. Acted at the Globe 
and Black-Fryars, 4to. 


1622. This is generally 


allowed to be one of the 
chef d Oeuvres of this ad- 
mirable author, notwith- 
ſtanding all the ſeveral ca- 
vils and cenſures thrown on 
it by Rymer. Dr. Johnſon 
ſays, The beauties of this 
play impreſs themſelves ſo 


ſtrongly _ the attention 


of the reader, that they can 
draw no aid from critical 
illuſtration. The hery open- 
neſs of Othello, magnani- 
mous, artleſs, and credu- 
lous, boundleſs in his con- 
fidence, ardent in his affec- 
tion, inflexible in his reſo- 
lution, and obdurate in his 
revenge; the cool maligni- 
ty of Iago, ſilent in his re- 
ſentment. ſubtle in his de- 

ns, and ſtudious at once 
of his intereſt and his ven- 
geance ; the ſoft ſimplicity 
of Deſdemona, confident of 


merit, and conſcious of in · 


nocence, her attleſs perſe- 
verance in her ſuit, and her 
ſlowneſs to ſuſpect that ſhe 
can be ſuſpected; are ſuch 
proofs of Shakſpeare's {kill 
in human nature, as, we 
ſuppoſe, it is vain to ſeek in 


any modern writer. The 


ual progreſs which Ia- 
8 , the Moor's 
conviction, and the circum- 
ſtances which he employs to 

inflame him, are ſo artful! 
1 natural, 
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natural, that, though it will 
perhaps not be ſaid of him 
as he ſays of himſelf, that 
he is a man not eafily jealous, 
yet we cannot but pity him, 
when at laſt we find him 
perplexed in the extreme, 
There is always danger, leſt 
wickedneſs, conjoined with 
abilities, ſhould ſteal upon 
eſteem, though it miſſes of 
approbation ; but the cha- 
racter of [ago is ſo conduct- 
ed, that he is from the firſt 
ſcene to the laſt hated and 
deſpiſed. Even the inferi- 
or characters of this play 
would be very conſpicuous 
in any other piece, not only 
for their judneſs, but their 
ſtrength. Caſſio is brave, 
benevolent, and honeſt, 
ruined only by his want of 
ſtubbornneſs to reſiſt an in- 
ſiduous invitation. Rode- 
rigo's ſuſpicious credulity, 
and impatient ſubmiſſion to 
the cheats which he ſees 
practiſed upon him, and 


which by perſuaſion he ſuffers 


to be repeated, exhibit a 
ſtrong picture of a weak 
mind betrayed by unlawful 
defires to a falſe friend ; 
and the virtue of Emilia is 
ſuch as we often find worn 
looſely, but not caſt off eaſily, 
to commit ſmall crimes, but 
quickened and alarmed at 
atrocious villainies. The 
ſcenes, from the beginning 


O Xx 


to the end, are buſy, varied 


by happy interchanges, and 
regularly promoting the 
progreſſion of the ſtory ; and 
the narrative in the end, 
though it tells but what is 
known already, yet is ne- 
ceſſary to produce the death 
of Othello. | 
Ovid's Tragedy, by Sir 
Aſton Cockain, 8vo. 1669. 
The title of this play is a 
miſnomer. Ovid. having 
ſcarcely any thing to do 
with the main plot of the 


piece, which is the jealouſy 


of Baſſane, and the murther 
of his bride Clorina, and his 
friend Pyrontus in conſe- 
quence of it; not very 
much unlike that of Alon- 


20, Carlos, and Leonora, in 


the Revenge. 
The Oxford Ad. Ballad 
Op. 8vo. 1733. 
he Oxonian in Town. 
Com. by George Colman. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
8vo. 1770. The repreſen- 
tion of this piece, after a 
few nights, was in danger of 
being interrupted by means 
of a ſet of I ith ſharpers and 
gamblers, who applied ſome 
paſſages in the performance 
8 to themſelves. 
he good ſenſe of the ma- 
jority, however, interfered, 


and fruſtrated the deſigns of 


a ſet of beings who are a 
diſgrace to ſociety. 
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ADLOCK. Com. Op. 
P by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1768. This very pleaſing 


entertainment was ſet to 
muſic by Mr. Dibdin, who 


performed the part of Mun- 


2 in it. Few pieces have 


een. more applauded than 
this was during the firſt ſea- 
ſon of its repreſentation. 
' The Painters Breakfaſt. 
Dram. Satyr, by Mr. Bre- 


nan. This piece does not 


appear to have been ated 
or printed. 

Palladius and Irene. Drama 
in three acts, 8vo. 1773. 

Palamon and Arcyte. Com. 
in two parts, by Richard 
Edwards. Theſe are very 
old pieces, being publiſhed 
together with the author's 
ſongs, &c. in 1585. The 
ſtory of them is profeſſedly 
taken from Chaucer's cele- 
brated poem of Th Knight's 
Tale. 

Pamela. A Comedy. As 
it is performed gratis at the 
late Theatre in Goodman's 
Fields, 8 vo. 1742. The 
late Mr. Love, of Drury- 
Lane Theatre, was author 
of this play, but it does 
little credit to his memory. 

Pamela; or, Virtue re- 
warded. Com. Anonym. 
1742. This play is on the 
ſame plan with the forego- 
ing one, but much worſe 
executed, and was never 
acted. 
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Pamela, Com. by Carlo 
Goldoni, 8vo. 1757. This 
piece is founded entirely on 
the celebrated novel of that 
title, written by Mr. 8. 
Richardſon. | 

Pan and Syrinx. Opera, 
of one act, by Lewis Theo- 
bald, 8 vo. 1717. Set to 


muſic by Mr. Galliard, and 


performed in Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields. 

Pan's Anniverſarie; or, 
The Shepherd's Holiday. A 
Maſque by Ben Jonſon, fol. 
1640, preſented at Court 
before King James, 1625. 

Pandora ; or, The Con- 
uefts. Tragi-Com, by Sir 
William Killigrew, 8vo, 
_—_— 

The Pantheonites. Dram. 
Entertainment, by Francis 
Gentleman. Acted at the 
Haymarket, 8 vo. 1773. 

Abr Jabs. in 2 
of King Fohn. Trag. . 
Abber. Acted © Dn 
Garden, 8vo. 1744. This 
play 1s not an alteration 
from Shakfpeare, though 


means ſo good a play as 


ſton. Acted at Black-Fry- 
ars by the children of the 
Revels, 4to. 1606. The 
ſcene of this play is laid in 


Urbino, and part of che plot, 
. 


P'A 
is borrowed from the ſtory 
told by Philomena in Boc- 
cace's Decameron. 

The Parricide. Tra. by 
J. Sterling. Acted at Good- 
man's-Fields, 8vo. 1736. 

The Parricide; or, Inno- 
cence in Diſtreſs. Trag. by 
William Shirley, 8vo. 1739. 
This play was acted at Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre. 

The Parſjon's Wedding. 
Com. by Thomas Killigrew, 
fol. 1664. This play was 
revived with conſiderable 
ſucceſs at the Theatre in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, and 
ated entirely by women. 
The ſcene lies in London; 
and the plot, made uſe of 
by Careleſs and Wild to 
circumvent Lady Wild and 
Mrs. Pleaſance into marri- 
age, ſeems borrowed from 
like circumſtances in the 
Antiquary and Ram-Alley. 
. Parthenia; or, The Loft 
Shepherdeſs. An Arcadian 
Drama, 8vo. 1764. 

The Parthian Exile. Tr. 
by Geo. Downing. Acted 
at Coventry and Worceſter, 
8vO. 1774. | 

The Parthian Here. Tra. 
by Matthew Gardiner, 8vo. 
I741. 

Paſquiz, A Dramatic 
Satire on the Times, by H. 
— Acted at the 
Haymarket, 8vo. in 1736. 
This piece contained ſeveral 
very ſevere ſatirical reflec- 


tions on the miniſtry, 2 
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being taken notice of, as 
well as ſome others in a 
ſucceeding play of the ſame 
author, and performed atthe 
ſame houſe, were the occa- 
ſion of a bill being brought 
into the Houſe of Commons 
for reſtraining the liberty of 
the ſtage. 

Of the Paſſion of Chry/?. 
Two Comedies. Theſe two 
pieces are by Biſhop Bale. 

The Paſſionate Lovers. 
Tragi-Com. by Lodowick 
Carlell, iu two parts, 4to. 
1655. 

1 Paſtor Fido; or, The 
Faithful Shepheard, tranſlat- 
ed out of Italian into En- 

liſh, 4to. 1602. By Mr. 
ymock. 

I Paſtor Fido; or, The 
Faithful Shepherd. A Paſ- 
toral, by Sir R. Fanſhaw, 
4to. 1647. This is only a 
tranſlation of Guarini's cele- 
brated paſtoral of that name, 
written originally on occa- 
ſion of the young duke of 
Savoy, Charles Emanuel's 
marriage with the Infanta of 
Spain. The ſcene lies in 
Arcadia. Prefixed to it are 
verſes by Sir J. Denham. 

Paſtor Fido; or, The 
Fuithful Shepherd. A Paſ- 
toral, by Elk. Settle, 4to. 
1677. | 

Patbomachia; or, The 
Battle of Affefions, ſhadow- 


ed by feigned S.ege of the 


Citie ef Pathopolis. C. Anon. 
4t0. 1630. The running 
| title 
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title of this piece is Lowe's 
Loaaſtone. Who the author 
of it was we know not, but 
it was not publiſhed till 
fome time after his death, 
by F. Conſtable, one of his 
friends. 

Patie and Peggy ; or, The 
Fair Foundling. A Scotch 
Ballad Opera, by Theophi- 
lus Cibber. Aged at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1730. This is 
Ramſey's Gentle Shepherd 
reduced into one act. 

Patient Grijele. Com. by 
__ Radcliff. Not print- 
ed. 

Patiente Grizzele. Com. 
Anon. 1600. 

ü The Patriot; or, The Ita- 

ian Conſpiracy. Trag. b 
E. Oilden Acted at © Ain 
Lane, 4to. 1703. 

; The Patriot, being a dra- 
matic hiſtory of the Life and 
Death of William the firſt 
Prince of Orange, founder 
of the Republic of Holland, 
4to. 1740. 

The Patriot. Tr. by W. 
Harrod, 8 vo. 1769. 

The Patriot King; or, The 
Triſh Chief. Trag. by F. 
Dobbs. Acted at Smock- 
Alley, Dublin, 8vo. 1774. 
This play had been rejected 
both at Drury-Lane and 


Covent-Garden. 8 
Patriotiſm. Far. Added 
by his Majeſty's ſervants, 
8vo. 1763. Deſpicable po- 
litical nonſenſe. 


The Patron, A Comedy 


ff 
of three acts, by Samuel 
Foote, Eſq. performed at 
the Haymarket, 8vo. 1701. 
The hint borrowed from 
one of Marmontel's Tales. 
The character of the Patron, 
ſaid to be Lord Melcombe, 
is that of a ſuperficial pre- 
tender to wit and learning, 
who, being a man of faſhion 
and fortune, affords his 
countenance and protection 
to a ſet of contemptible wit- 
lings, for the ſake of the 
incenſe offered by them to 
his vanity. The character 
of a mere antiquarian, a 
favourite object of ridicule 
with Mr. Foote, 1s here in- 
troduced with great plea- 
ſantry, Mr. Ruſt having fal- 
len in love with a fine young 
lady, becauſe he thought 
the tip of her ear reſembled 
that of the Princeſs Pop- 
pœa. Sir Peter Pepper- 
pot, a rich Weſt-India mer- 
chant, comes in likewiſe, 
with his account of barbe- 
cues and turtle- feaſts; and 
a miſerable poet, with a low 
Moorfields bookſeller, ſerve 
to complete the entertain- 
ment. Mr. Foote, in a de- 
dication to Lord Gower, 
ſpeaks of this piece as the 
beſt in his own eſtimation 
that he had then written. 
Paul the Spaniſh Sharper. 
Farce, of two acts, by Ja. 
Wetherbey, 8vo. 1730. 
Never aQted. 


Pauſania?, the ery 
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his Country. Trag. 4to. 
1696. We find, by Doctor 


Garth's Diſpenſary, that 
Norton was the author of it: 
The ttory of it may be found 
in Plutarch. 

The Padler's Prophecie: 

Com. Anonym. 4to. 1595- 
This is rather an interlude 
than a regular play. It is 
very old, and not divided 
into acts. 
. 4 Peep behind the Cur- 
tain ; or, The New Rabear- 
/al. Farce, by David Gar- 
rick, Eſq. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 1767. This is a very 
pleaſing entertainment, and 
received every advantage 
which it could derive from 
excellent — 

Peleus and T hetis, Maſq. 
by Lord Lanſdowne. See 
Jeu of Venice. 

Penelope. A Farce, by 
Thomas Cooke and John 
Mottley, 8vo. 1728. Al- 
moſt the whole firſt act of 
this piece was written by 
the laſt-named author ſome 
years before the other gen- 
tleman bad any hand in it, 
or had ever ſeen it. It is 
a mock tragedy, and was 
probably intended as no 
more than a burleſque dra- 
ma without any particular 
aim. But as it was brought 
on the ſtage ſoon after the 
publication of Mr. Pope's 
tranſlation of the Oayſey of 
Homer, that gentleman con- 
ſidered it as a ridicule on 
his work, and has, in conſe- 
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quence of that ſuppoſition, 
treated Mr. Cooke fomen- 
what ſeverely, as the author 
of it in his notes to the Dur- 
ciad. Tae piece, as a bur- 
leſque, is not without me- 
rit, but met with no ſucceſs 
in the -repreſentation, from 
making its firſt appearance 
at the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket, and being per- 
formed by a moſt contemp- 
tible ſet of actors. 

King Pepin's Campaigr. 
Burleſque Opera, by Wm. 
Shirley. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 1745. Printed 8vo. 
1755+ | 

Percy. Trag. by Miſs 
Hannah More. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 3vo. 1778. 
This was a ſucceſsful piece. 

The Perfidious Brother. 
Trag. by Lewis Theobald. 
Acted at, Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, 4to. 1715. The 
model of this play is ſome- 
what like that of the Or- 
þhan, the whole ſcene of it 
being laid in a private fa- 
mily at Bruſſels. It ap- 
pears to have been acted 
without ſucceſs, _ | 

The Perfidious Brother. 
Trag. by Henry Meſtayer, 
12mo. 1716. The author 
of this play, who was a 
watch-maker, complains, 
in a Dedication to Mr. 
Theobald, of that gentle- 
man's purloining his piece 
from him, and getting it re- 
preſented as his own. 
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Periander, King of Co- 
rinth. Trag. by J. Tracy, 
8vo. 1713. This tragedy, 
thangh very far from a con- 
temptible one, met with but 
middling ſacceſs when per- 
formed at the Theatre in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fielgs. 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 


Trag. by Wm. Shakſpeare. 


Acted at the Globe, 4to. 


1609. This is one of thoie 
ieces which the editors of 
hakſpeare's works have 

generally agreed to reject. 

The laſt publiſher, however, 

of this play, Mr. Malone, 

entertains a more favourable 
opinion of it, and declares 


himſelf thoroughly convinc- . 


ed, that if not the whole, at 
leaſt the greater part, of the 
Drama was written b 
Shakſpeare, into whoſo 
works he hopes to ſee it ad- 
mitted in ſome future pub- 
lication of them, inſtead of 
Titus Andronicus. The ſtory 
on which it is formed 1s of 
great antiquity. It is found 
in a book once very popular 
intituled, G % Romanorum, 
which is iuppofed by the 
learned editor of T he Can- 
terbury Tales of Chaucer, 
1775, to have been written 
five hundred years ago. 
One of the earlieſt editions 
of that work was printed in 
* ee the hiſ- 
tory of Appollonius, King 0 
Hyre, makes the 153d 4 
der. x 


livre. 
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The ' Perjur'd Huſband ; 
or, The Adventures of Ve- 
nice. Tra. by Mrs. Cent- 
Acted at Drury- 
Lane. 4to. 1700. This is 
the firſt of this lady's at- 
tempts for the Prama; and 
though her writings after- 
wards took the comic turn, 
yet both this piece and the 
Cruel Gift ſhew her very 
capable of making a figure 
in the ſervice of the tragic 
Muſe. | 

- The Perjuror. Farce, of 
one act, by Chirſt. Bullock, 
8vo. 1717. Acted at Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields; a very 
good performance. h 
Perkin Warbeck, the chro- 
nicle hiſtory of. A Strange 


Trath, by John Ford. A&- 


ed at the Phoenix, Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1634. This is 
not a, bad play. It is found- 
ed on the hiſtory of that 
ſtrange Pretender to the 
crown, who ſet himſelf up, 
and cauſed himſelf ny 
1 king of Eng- 
and, declaring himſelf to 
be Richard duke of Vork, 
brother to Edward V. who 
loſt his life in the Tower. 
Perolla and Iæadora. Tr. 
by C. Cibber. Acted at 


the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1706. As this author's taſte 
was very far from lying in 
the tragic ſtrain of writing, 
it is not to be wondered at 
that this play, together with 

ſome 
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ſome others of his tragedies, 
have been entirely ſet aſide. 

The Perplex'd Couple ; 
or, Miſtake upon Miſtake. 
Com. by Charles Molloy, 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, 12mo. 1715. This 
play is for the moſt part 


orrowed from Moliere's 


Cocu' Imaginaire. | 
The Perplex d Lovers. C. 
by Mrs, Centlivre. Acted 


at Drury-Lane, 4to 1712. 


The greateſt part of the plot 
of this play is, by the au- 
thor's own confeſſion, bor- 
rowed from a Spaniſh play, 
the name of which however 
ſhe has not informed us of. 

The Perplexities, Com 
by Thomas Hull. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1767. 
This is only an alteration 
from Sir Samuel Tuke's 
Adventures of Five Hours. 

Perſeverance; or, The 
third Time the beſt, Mu- 
fical Entertainment. Per- 
formed at Covent-Garden, 
I 789, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Mountain. 

The Perſian Princeſs ; or, 
The Royal Villain. Trag. 
by Lewis Theobald. A&- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 12mo. 
1715. The author, in his 
preface to this play, aſſerts 
it to have been written and 
ated before he was full 
nineteen years of age. 

The Perſian. Com. tranſ- 
lated from Plautus by Rich. 
Warner, and printed in the 
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fifth volume of that gentle- 

man's edition, 8 vo. 1774. 
The Perſiant. Tr. tranſ- 


lated from Æſchylus by R. 


Potter, 4to. 1777. 
Perſeus and Andromeda, 


with the Rape of Columbine ; 
or, The Flying Lovers, in five 
Interludes; three ſerious, 
and two comic. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1728. 

Perſeus and Andromeda. 
Pantomime. Acted at Lin- 
coln's - Inn - Fields, 4to. 
1730, 

The Peruvian. A Comic 
Opera- Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1786. This Opera 
is taken from  Amitie & 

euve ; or, The Teſt of 
of Friendſhip, by Mar- 
montel. 

. The Petticoat Plotter. F. 
of two acts, by Newburgh 
Hamilton, 12mo. 17229. 
performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane and 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 

The Petticoat Plotter; or, 
More Ways than one for a 
Wife. A Farce, of two ad, 
by Henry Ward, performed 
at York, 8vo. 1746. 

Phebe. Paſtoral O ra, 
by Dr. John Hoadly, ſet to 
muſic by Dr. Greene, 8vo. 
1748. 

Pedra. Tra. tranſlat- 
ed from Corneille, 8vo. 
1776. | 

Phedra aud Hippolitus. 
Trag. tranſlated from Se- 

L3 neca, 
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neca, by Sir Edward Sher- 
burne, 8vo. 1701. 

Pbæara and Hipfolitus, 
Trag. by Edmund Smith. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
a 1707; This play, as 

r. Johnſon obſerves, pleaſ- 
ed the critics only; It was 
hardly heard the third night. 
Addiſon, in The Spectator, 
mentions this neglect of it 
as diſgraceful to the nation, 
and imputes it to the fond- 
neſs ſor operas then prevail- 
ing. The authority of Ad- 
diſon is great; yet the voice 
of the people, when ta pleaſe 
the people is the purpoſe, 
deſerves regard. In this 
* we cannot but think 
the people were right. The 
fable is mythological, a 
ſtory which we are accuſ- 


- 


tamed: to reject as falſe, and 


the manners are ſo diſtant 
from our own, that we know 
them not by ſympathy but 
by ſtudy ; the ignorant do 
not underſtand the action, 
the learned reject it as a 
Wchool-boy's tale; incredu- 
lus di. What we cannot 


for a moment believe, we. 


cannot for a moment behold 
with. intereſt or anxiety. 
The ſentiments, thus remote 
trom life, are removed yet 
fprther by the dition, which 
is too luxuriant and ſplen- 
did for dialogue, and enve- 
lopes the thoughts rather 
than diſplays them. It is a 
ſcholar's play, ſuch as may 


PE 
pleaſe the reader rather chan 
the ſpectator; the work of 
a vigorous and, elegant 


mind, ' accuſtomed to pleaſe 
itſelf with its own concep- 


tions, but of little acquaint- 
ance with the courſe o 
life. | 

Pheadra aud Hippolitus. 
Opera, compoſed by Mr. 
Thomas Roſeingrave, 8vo. 
1753. Printed at Dublin. 
This piece (range as it 
may ſeem) 1s no other than 
the foregoing tragedy by 
Mr. Smith, turned into an 
opera by abbreviation, and 
the additton of ſongs. It 
does not appear to have 
been acted. ö | 

Phenije. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Euripides; print- 
ed with three other pieces 
of the ſame author, 8vo. 
1780. 

Phaeton; or, The Fatal 
D:worce, Tra. by Charles 
Gildon, 4to. 1698. This 
play is written in 1mitation 
of the ancients, was acted 
at the Theatre Royal, and 
met with good ſucceſs. The 
plot, and a great many of 
the beauties of 1t, the au- 
thor. himſelf. owns to haye 
been taken from the Medea 
of Euripides, and he has 
evidently made uſe of many. 
hints from the French play 
of Phaeton. | 


Pharnaces, Opera, al- 
tered from the Italian, b 
T. Hull. 
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T. Hull. Aged at Drury- written, by E. Settle, 4to. 


Lane, 8vo. 1765. 

The Phænician Virgins. 
Trag. tranſlated from Eu- 
ripides, by R. Potter, 4to. 
1781. | 

The Phenix, Tragi- 
Com. by Thomas Middle- 
ton. Acted by the children 
of Paul's, 4to. 1607. This 
is a good play. 

Phenix in her Flames, 
Trag. by Sir Wm. Lower, 
4to. 1639. Scene, Arabia. 

Philanger. A Dramatic 
Paſtoral, by Mrs. Lennox, 
8vo. 1758. A piece not 
intended, nor indeed of me- 
rit ſufficient, for the ſtage, 

Philafter ; or, Love (ies a 
Bleecing. Tragi-Com. by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 
4to. 1622. This was the 
firſt piece that brought theſe 
afterwards moſt juſtly cele- 
brated authors into any con- 
ſiderable eſtimation, and is 
even now conſidered as one 
of the moſt capital of their 
plays. It was preſented at 
the Old Theatre in Lin- 
eoln's-Inn-Fields, when the 
women acted by themſelves; 
a circumſtance recorded by 
Mr. Dryden, who wrote a 
prologue for them, which 
may be found among his 
Mijcellany Peems. The ſcene 
lies in Cilicia. 

Philafter ; or, Lowe lies a 
Bleeding. Tr. C. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal; reviſ- 


ed, and the two laſt acts news 


. 11 
P hi Mer. A rag. b 
44 and F rebel 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 
1763. The revival of this 
iece was greatly approved 
by the — Mr. Col. 
man's alterations were ex- 
tremely judicious. This 
play has been generally con- 
fidered as one of the beſt 
produced by the twin-writ- 
ers above-named ; but, on 
account of the indecencies 
in ſome parts of it, hath 
been deemed unfit to appear 
before a modern audience. 
Theſe blemiſhes and other 
improprieties being remov- . 
ed, the tragedy thus new- 
modelled was brought on, 
with this additional advan- 
tage, that Mr. Powell firſt 
appeared on the ſtage, in 
the repreſentation thereof, 
in the character of Philaſter. ' 
Mrs. Yates alſo difplayed 
new graces on this occaſion, 
and the editor's prologue 
has been both greatly ad- 
mired and criticiied, ” 

Philip of Maceden, A 
Tr. by D. Lewis. Aﬀted 
at Lincoln's - Inn - Fields, 
8vo. 1727. 

Phillis at Court. Comic. 
Opera, of three acts, per- 
ſormed at Crow - ſtreet, Dub- 
Iin, 8vo. 1767. 

Philaclea. Tr. by M Na- 
mara Morgan. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1 A. 

L4 Ibis. 
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This play is founded on 


part of Sir Philip Sidney's 
celebrated romance of the 
Arcadia. The piece before 


us is crowded with an im 


menſe number of abſurdi- 
ties both in language and 
plot, the firſt being alter- 
nately bombaſt and puerile, 
and the other incorrect, im- 
| _— and contra ictory. 
et did this tragedy meet 
with better ſucceſs than 
plays of much greater merit 
that appeared in that and 
- ſome of the enſuing ſeaſons, 
This ſucceſs, however, may 
be in great meaſure attri- 
buted to the manner in 
which the more tender and 
ſenfible parts of the audi- 
ence could not fail being 
affected by the paſſionate 
ſcenes of love in it, which 
gave ſo fine an opportunity 
tor a diſplay and exertion of 
fine figure, and tenderneſs 
of expreſſion, in Mr, Barry 
and Miſs Noſſiter. 
Pͤgpilectetes. Trag. tranſ- 
lated from Sophocles, by 
Dr. Thomas Sheridan, 8vo. 
ae. - | | 
22 Tra. tranſ- 
lated from Sophocles, by G. 
Adams, 8 vo. 1729. 
 Philefetes, Tra. tranſ- 
lated from Sophocles, by 
Dr. Thomas Franklin, 4to. 
759+, | 
 Philodamus. Trag. by 
Thomas Bentley, Eiq. 4to 
. 4767. XP 


Quintus Curtius and Juſtin, 


The Philoſophic Whim ; 
or, Aftronomy. Farce, by 
Doctor Hiffernan, 4to, 


1774. | 
Philotas. Tra. by Sam. 
Daniel, 4to. 1605. This 
play is eſteemed a good one, 
ut met with ſome oppoſi- 
tion, not on account of any 
deficiency in the poetry or 
in the conduct of the deſign, 
but from a ſuſpicion propa- 


gated by ſome of the au- 


thor's enemies, that he 
meant to perſonalize, in the 
character of Philotas, that 
unfortunate favourite of 
queen Elizabeth's, the earl 
of Eſſex ; which obliged him 
to enter on his vindication 
from that charge in an apo- 
logy printed at the end of 
at, 

Philotas. Trag. by Phi- 
lip Frowde, 8vo. 1731. 
This tragedy was acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields Thea- 
tre, with very little ſucceſs; 
yet we cannot help looking 
on it as a very admirable 


play. The characters of 


Clytus, Alexander, and Phi- 


lotas, are very finely ſup- 


ported ; thoſe of Antigone 
and Cleora beautifully con- 
traſted ; the language boid 
and ſpirited, yet poetical 
and correct; the plot inge- 
nious, and the catoſtrophe 
intereſting. The deſign of 
this, as well as the forego- 
ing play, is taken from 


and 
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and the ſcenes of both are 
laid in Perſia. LED! 
Phormio, Com. by R. 
Bernard, 4to. 1598. This 
is only a tranſlation from 
Terence, with {ome critical 
and uſeful notes, and addi- 
tions for the ule of learners. 
This play has been allo 
tranſlated by Hoole, Pa- 
trick, Echard, Cooke, Gor- 
don, and Colman, but never 


brought on the ſtage in its 


own form, although two 
very celebrated poets, viz. 
Moliere among the French, 


and Otway among the Eng- | 


liſh writers, have made 
great uſe of the plot in their 
reſpe&ive comedies of 'The 
Tricks of Scapin. 

Phy/fick lies a Bleeding; 
or, The Apothecary turned 
Doctor. Com. Acted every 


day in moſt apothecaries 
ſhops in London, by Tho. 


Brown, 4 o. 1698. 

The Piclure. Tragi-Com. 
by Ph. Maſſinger. Acted 
at the Globe and Black- 
Fryars, 4to. 1630. This 
play met with good ſucceſs, 
and indeed very deſerved- 
ly, it having great merit. 

The Pitture; or, The 
Cuchold in Conceit, A Bal- 
lad Opera, 8vo. 1745. This 
row was written by James 

iller, and was acted at 


Drury-Lane, after the death 


of the author. 
Piety in Pattins, Farce, 


by Samuel Foote, Eig. 


. | 
Atted at the Hay-market 
1773. This piece was firſt 
introduced to the ſtage in 
an entertainment, called , 
The Primitive Puppet</hew. 
Pi;my Revels, Panto- 


- mime, Acted at Drury- 


Lane, 1773 _ 
The Pilgrim. Com. by 
Beaumont - and Fletcher, 
fol. 1647. This is a ve 
good play, and met with 
approbation on its firſt ap- 
pearance ; beſides which, it 
was 1n the year 1700, alter- 
ed and revived by Sir John 
Vanbrugh at the Theatre- 
Royal in Drury-Lane, with 
a new prologue and epilo- 
gue, and a ſecular maſque, 
y Mr. Dryden, being the 
laſt of that great poet's 
works, and vritten a very 
little before his death. Yet 
do they ſtand as a proof, 
with how ſtrong a brilliancy 
his poetic fires glowed even 
to the laſt. 'The prologue 
is pointed with great ſeve- 
rity againſt Sir Richard 
Blackmore, who, though 
by no means a firſt-rate 
poet, yet we cannot help 
thinking deſerving of more 
immortality, than either 
the envy or ill-nature of 
his brother wits have, by 
their ridicule on his works, 
permitted the prejudices of 
mankind, ever eaſily led 


g . Piſe's Conſpiracy. Tra. 
Anonym. 4to. 1676. Acted 
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however, when revived 
about thirty. years ago, to- 
gether with the ſecular 
maique, by the managers 
of Drury-Lane Theatre, 
though very well, nay, in 
ſome of the characters, very 
greatly performed, did not 
meet with the applauſe it 
might reaſonably have ex- 
pected. Such is the differ- 
ence of taſte at different pe- 
riods. N 


The Pilgrim, Trag. by 


Thomas Killigrew, Fol. 
1664. This — was writ- 
ten at Paris 1651, while 
the author was on his tra- 
vets. 8 

De Pilgrims; or, The 
Happy Converts. A Dra- 
matic , Entertainment, by 
W. Harriſon, ;4to. 1701. 
This was neyer acted, yet 
is very far from being to- 
tally deyoid of merit. 


at the Duke's Theatre. 
This is no more than the 


%ragedy of Nero, printed do 


with a new title, 
The Plague f Riches; or, 
L'Embarras des Richeſjes,_ 
Com. French and Engliſh, 
vo. 1735. | 
De Plain Dealer, Com. 
_ by W. Wycherley. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1676, This, play is looked 
upon as the moſt capital 
af our author's; pieces, and. 
indeed Dryden has given it 


PL - 
the character of being the 
boldeſt, moſt general, and 
molt uſeful ſatire, that was 
eyer preſented on the Eng- 
liſh ſtage. The plot, how- 
ever, and. particularly the 
two moſt. principal charac- 


ters in-it, viz. Manly and 


Olivia, ſeem in ſome mea- 
ſure borrowed from the M. 
ſanthrope of Moliere, as does 
alſo that of Major Oldfox 
from Scarron's City Re- 
mance, Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing, he is ſcarcely to be 
condemned for theſe little 
thefts, fince he has applied 
them to ſo noble an uſe, 


and fo greatly improved on 


his originals. The cha- 
rater of Lord Plaufible is 
ſaid to have. been intended 
for George Lord Berkeley, 
who was: created Earl of 
Berkeley by King Charles 


II. a nobleman of ſtrict vir- 


tue and piety, and of 
the moſt undiſtinguiſhed 
affability to men of all ranks 
and parties. Scene, Lon- 


n. 
The Plain Dealer. Com. 
by Iſaac Bickerſtaffe. Ad- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1766. In this alteration 
from Wycherley's comedy 
with the ſame title, the 
principal character is wret- 
chedly mutilated, Much 
of his manly fatire is omit- 
ted, while all his mianthro- 
Py is preſerved. 

The Platonick Lady. 2 
* 


" 


yo ww» vy 


= | 
by Mrs. Ceatlivre. Aged 
at the Haymarket, 4to. 
1707. This, is not one of 
her beſt plays. | 

The Platonic, Lovers. A 
Tragi-Com. by Sir Wm, 
Davenant. Acted at Black- 
Fryars, 4to. 1636. 

The Platonit Wife. Com. 
by Mrs. Griffiths. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1765. 
It met with little ſuccef, 


being aQted only fix nights. 


A Play betwene Tohan the 
Huſband, Tyb the Wife. and 
Sir Tohan, the Prieſt, by ]. 


Heywood, 4to. Inprynted 


at London, by William Raf 
tall, 15,33. This piece, and 
ſome others of this author's, 
which we ſhall. preſently 
have occaſion to ſpeak of, 
are 2g in The 2 
um Aſhmoleanum. Th 
= printed in the old black 


letter, written in metre, and 


not divided. into acts, and 
are, we believe, ſome of the 
earlieſt, if not the very ear- 


lieſt, dramatic pieces print- 


ed in London. 

A Play betwene the Par- 
doner and the Frere, the Cu- 
rate, and Neybour Pratte. 
An Interlude, by J. Hey- 
wood. 2 Wylly- 
am „ 1533. Black 
letter, 4to. # 

A Playhouſe to be Let. A 
Com. by Sir. Wm. Dave- 


nant, fol 1673. This piece 
is only an aſſemblage of ſe- 


called, A new and wery mer- 
ry Interlude of all Manner of 
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veral little detached pieces 
in the dramatic way, writ» 
ten in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, and during the 
prohibution. of theatrical re» 
preſentations. Theſe are 
connected with one another 
by the addition of a firſt at 
by way of introduction, each 
act afterwards being a ſepa» 
rate piece. 
Plymouth in an Upraar. 
Com Op. by Mr. Neville. 
Afted at Covent-Garden,. 
8vo. 1779. A temporary 
trifling performance, occa- 
ſioned by the alarm excited 
at Plymouth, on the appear- 


. ance of the French Fleet 


before that place in the ſum- 
mer of 1779. | 
The Play is the Plat, C. 
by John Durant Breval. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4tv. 
1718. 
A Play ef Lowe. An Ia- 
terlude, by John Heywood, 


40. * 
A Play of the: Mratber, 


Weathers, by J. Heywood, 
fol. 15 33. | ; 


| The Princely Pleaſures at 
Kenneworth Caſtle. A 
Maſque, in Jos and rbime 


by George Gaſcoigne,, 40. 


1575. This is a relation 
of the entertainment given 


to queen Elizabeth at 


Kenelworth, by R. Dudley, 


Earl of Leiceſter, on che 


L 6 och, 


ye . 
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th, 10th, and 1 4th of July, 
1575+ + . 
Pleaſure reconcil'd to Vir- 
tue. A Maſque, by Ben 
Jonſon, preſented at Court 
before King James I. 1619; 

with an A. 
for the honour of Wales, in 
which the ſcene is changed 
from the Mountain Atlas as 
before, to Craig-Eriri. 

The Plot, A Pantomi- 
mieal Entertainment, 8vo. 
1735. Acted at Drury- 
Lane. | 

A Plot and no Plot. Com. 


by J. Dennis, Acted at 


Drury-Lane, 4to. 1697. 
This play was intended as 
a ſatire upon the credulit 
of the Jacobite party of thoſe 
days. 

The Plotting Lowers ; or, 
The Di/mal Squire. Farce, 


by Cha. Shadwell, 12mo. 


1720. This piece was act- 
ed in Dublin. 


Pluto Furens et Vinftus F | 
or, The Raging Devil bound, 


A Modern Farce, 4to. 
1669. The title ſays it was 
printed at Amſterdam, 
Plutus ; or, The World's 
Idol. By Lewis Theobald, 
I2mo. 1715. This i only 


a a tranſlation from the Greek 
of Ariſtophanes. It was not 


intended for the ſtage. 
Plutus the God of Riches. 
8vo. 1742. This is another 
tranſlation of the ſame piece 
executed jointly by Mr. H. 


ditional maſque 


Satire, 8vo. 1 
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Fielding and the Rev. Mr. 
Voung. | 

Poetafter ; or, The Ar- 
rangement. Comical Satyr, 
by Ben Jonſon. Added by 
the children of the Queen's 
chapel, in 1601. This piece 
is a ſatire on the poets of 
that age, more particularly 
Decker, who 1s ſeverely 
laſhed under the title of 
Criſpinus, yet has very ſpi- 
ritedly returned it in his Sa- 
tyromaſtix. It is adorned 
with many tranſlations from 
Horace, Virgil, Ovid, and 
others of the antient poets, 
whom Ben Jonſon was on 
every occaſion fond of ſhew- 
ing to the world his inti- 
mate acquaintance with. 

The Polite Gameſter ; or, 
The Humours of Whift, Dra. 
753: 

The Political Rehear/al. 
Harlequin Le Grand; or, 
T he Tricks of Pierrot le Pre- 
mier, &c. Tragic, comic, 


' pantomimical Performance, 


of two acts, 12mo. 1742. 
" The Politic Whore; or, 


The Conceited Cuctold. Act- 
ed at Newmarket, 4to« 
1680. See The Muſe of 


Newmarket. 


T he Politician. Com. by 


James Shirley. Acted at 
the private houſe, Saliſbury- 


Court, 4to. 165 5. 
The Politician Cheated. 
Com. by Alexander Green, 


to. 1663. This play never 
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made its appearance on the 
ſtage. | 
. The Politician Reformed. 
Drama, in one act, 8vo. 
1774. Rl 
Polidus; or, Diſtreſſed 
Love. Tragedy, by Moſes 
Browne, 8vo. 1723- The 
author of this play ſeems to 
have been a ve oung 

entleman, and indeed ſome 
uch excuſe is neceſſary to 
atone for its deficiencies. It 
was never acted at any of 
the regular theatres. 

Poll. An Opera, by ]. 
Gay, 4to. 1729. This is a 
ſecond part of The Beggar's 
Opera, in which, according 
to a hint given in the laſt 
ſcene of the firſt part, Polly, 
Macheath, and ſome other 
of the characters, are tranſ- 
ported to America. When 
erery thing was ready, 
however, for a rehearſal of 
it at the Theatre Royal in 
. Covent-Garden, a meſſage 
-was ſent from the Lord 
Chamberlain, that it was 
not allowed to be acted, but 
commanded to be ſuppreſſed. 
What could be the reaſon of 
ſuch a prohibition it 1s not 
very eaſy to diſcover, unleſs 
we imagine it to have been 
by way of revenge for the 
numerous ſtrokes of ſatire on 
the courts, &c. which ſhone 
forth in the firſt part, or 
ſome private pique to the 
author himſelf; forthe opera 
before us is ſo totally inno- 
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centof either ſatire,wit,plot, 
or execution, that, had not 
Mr. Gay declaredly pub- 
liſhed it as his, it would 
have been difficult to have 
perſuaded the world that 
their favourite Polly could 
ever have ſo greatly dege- 
nerated, from thoſe charms 
which firſt brought them in- 
to love with her, or that the 
author of The Beggar's 
Opera was capable of fo 
poor a performance as the 
iece before us. But this 
18 — the caſe with 
ſecond parts, undertaken by 
their authors in conſequence 
of ſome extraordinary ſuc- 
ceſs of the firſt, wherein the 
writer, having before ex- 
hauſted the whole of his in- 
tended plan, hazards, and 
often loſes in a ſecond at- 
tempt, for the ſake of pro- 
fit, all the reputation he had 
juſtly acquired by the firſt. 
Yet notwithſtanding this 
prohibition, the piece turn» 
ed out very advantageons to 
Mr. Gay, for being per- 


ſuaded to print it for his 


own emolument, the ſub- 
ſcriptions and preſents he 
met with on that occaſion, 


from perſons of quality and 


others, were ſo numerous 
and liberal, that he was ima- 
gined to make four times as 
much by it as he could have 
expected to have cleared by 


'a very tolerable run of it on 


the ſtage, 


Polly 
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Pally Honeycombe. Dra- 
matic Novel, by G. Col - 
man, 8vo. 1760. This lutle 
2 was brought on the 

e at Drury-Lane houſe, 


ind met with moſt amazing 


fucceſs. Its deſign is to ex; 
pole the miſchiefs which 
may ariſe to young girls 
from the faſhionable taſte of 
novel reading; but this is 
far from being rendered 
clear in the denovement. Its 
reateſt merit ars to be 
2 the — 2 rid ic u- 
lous couple, who in the de- 
eli ne of life, and after hav- 
ing been for many years 
united, nat only affect to 
keep up the fondneſs of a 
honeymoon, but are even 
pepetually ſhewing before 
company ſuch a degree of 
fulſome tenderneſs to each 
ether, as not only renders 
them. ridiculous in them- 
ſelves, but diſguſting and 
troubleſome to all their 
friends and acquaintance. 
Polly. 
from Gay, by George Col- 
man, Acted at the Hay- 
market, 8vo. 1777. At 
the. diſtance of near fifty 
ears from 1ts original pub- 
ication, Mr. Colman: ven- 
tured to produce this piece 
before the public, when it 
completely juſtified all the 
cenſures which had been 
paſſed upon it, being as in- 


performance as ever appear - 


Opera, altered 


pid and unintereſting a 


P © 
ed on the Engliſh ſlage, _ 
After a few nights repreſen» 
tation it ſunk into ĩts former 
obſcurity. 211 

Polyeuctes; or, The Mars 
tyr. Trag. by W. Lower, 
4to. 1655, The ſcene, lies 
in Felix's palace at Mili- 
tene, the capital city of Ar- 
menia. 

Pompey. Frag. by Mrs. 
Katherine Philips, 4to, 
1653. This play is a tranſ- 
lation from the Pompés of 
Corneille. It was frequent- 
ly preſented with great ap- 
plauſe. : 

Pompey. the Great. Tra. 
by Edmund Waller, 4to. 
1664, This is a tranſlation 
of the ſame play as the fore- 
going, and was acted by the 

uke of York's ſervants. 

Pompey the Great his fair 
Cornelia Tragedy, effected 
by her Father and Huſband r 
Downcaſt, Death, and For- 
tune, by Thomas Kyd, 4to. 
1595. This is only a tranſ- 


lation from an old French 
author, one Robert Garnier. 


The tranſlation is in blank 
verſe, with only now and 
then a — by — 
of elo a paragraph or 
long — choruſſes 
which are written in various 
meaſures of verſe, are very 
long and ſententious. It was 
firſt publiſhed-under the title 
of Cornelia, 4to. 1594. 
Ponteach ; or, The Sa- 
wages of America. * 
| * 


by Charles Dibdin. 
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by Major R. Rogers, 8 vo. 
2766. 

The Poor Man's Comfort. 
Tragi-Com. by Robert Da- 
borne. Acted at the Cock- 
pit, in Drury-Lane, 165 5. 

. The Poor Scholar. Com. 
by R. Neville, 4ta. 1662. 
This play was never acted. 

T he Poor Soldier. Comic 
Opera, by Mr. O' Rees. 
Acted at Covent - Garde, 
1783. This piece, like moſt 
of this author's other pro- 
ductions, produces many 
agreeable incidents. 

Poor Fulcan. Burletta, 


1 


1778. 

Porſenna's Invaſon; or, 
Rome preſerved. Trag. 8v0. 
1748. Printed for the au- 
thor, but never acted. 

The Portrait. Burletta, 
by G. Colman, Eſq. Act- 
ed at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 
1770. 

The Portſmouth Heireſs ; 
or, The Generous Refuſal. 
Com. Anonym. 4to. L704. 
This play was never acted. 

The Pofitive Man. F. by 
Mr. O'Keeffe, Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 1782. This 
piece 1s deſtitute of aptneſs 
or regularity in the plot. 

The Pragmatical Teſuit 
new Leaven'd. A Com. by 
Richard C 
date. The deſign of this 
piece 1s to expoſe all the nu- 
merous ſubtilties of the Ro- 


_ ecbat Covent-Garden, Byo. 


Act- 


arpenter, 4to. no 


P R 
miſh clergy, ſor the gaining 
over of proſelytes, and pro- 
moting their own religion. 

The Preceptar ; or, The 
Lower of Abelard and Heloije, 
A Ballad 1 of one act. 
by Wm. mmond, 8 “Co. 
1740. The very title of 
this piece infarms us of its- 
ſubject. 

T be Precepior. Com. in 
two acts, by T. Warboys, 
8vO. 1777. Not acted. 

T he Prejudice of Faſhion. 
Farce, acted at the Hay- 
market, Feb. 22, 1779- 
Not printed. 

Preludio. By Geo. Col- 
man. Acted at the Hay- 
market, 1781. In this trifle 
the characters of The Beg 
gar' Opera are reverſed. 

The Preſbyterian Lajh ;. or, 
Nearoffe's Maid Whipp'd. 
A Tragi-Comedy,. acted in 
the great Room at the Pye 
Tavern at Aldgate, by Noc- 
troffe the Prieit, and ſeveral 
of his Pariſhoners, at the: 
cutting of a Chine of Beef. 
Anon. 4to. 1661. This is 
entirely a perſonal ſatire on 
Zachary Croſton, a violent 
Preſbyterian teacher then 
living. | 

The Preſence. Com. by 
the Ducheſs of Newcaſtle, 
fol. 1662. This very vo- 
luminous writer had com- 
poſed twenty- nine addition. 
al ſcenes to this piece, which 
the intended to have inter- 
woven with the general tex. 

ture 


„P 

ture of the comedy, but 
finding they would render 

it too Pag for a ſingle dra- 
ma, ſhe omitted them; but 
has printed them ſeparately 
and publiſhed them with the 
r | 
The Prej;-Gang ; or, Love 
in Low Life. Ballad Farce, 
- by Hen. Carey, 8vo. 1755. 
This piece was performed at 
Covent-Garden on the pro- 
ſpe& of the laſt war. 

Preſumpiuous Love. A 
Dramatic Maſque. Anon. 
4to. 1716, This Maſque 


was performed at the Thea- fr/t S. gut. 


tre in Lincoln's-lnn- Fields, 


in a comedy, called, Ee ry 


Boay Miſtaken, which was 
never printed, and was only 
an alteration of Shakſpeare's 
Comedy of Errors. 

The Pretenders ; or, The 
Town Unmaſt'd. Com. by 
Thomas Dilkes, 4to. 1698. 
Scene, Covent - Garden. 
This piece was ated, but 
without ſucceſs, at the The- 
atre in Lincoln's - Inn- 
Fields. | 

The Pretender's Flight ; 
or, A Mock Coronation, with 
the thumours of the facetious 
Harry St. Jobn. Farce, 
by John Phillips, 8vo. 
1716. Of this piece very 
little ſeems needful to be 
faid, fince its date points it 
out to have been written at 
the cloſe of the rebellion in 
1715, when the Chevalier 
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The Prince of Agra, Tr. 
by Hugh Kelly. Acted at 
Covent - Garden, April 7, 
1774, for Mrs, Leſſingham's 
benefit. It is an alteration 
of Dryden's Aurenxebe. 
The Prince of Prigg's Re- 
wvels ; or, The Practices of 
that grand Toiif Capt. Fa. 
Hind. Written by J. S. 
4to. 1658. 
The Prince of Tunis, Tr. 
by Henry Mackenſie. Act- 
ed at Edinburgh, 8vo., 


1773. 
T he Cowan ; or, Love at 
ragi- Com. by 
Thomas Killegrew, fol. 
1663. 

The Princeſs of Cleve. 
Tragi-Com. by Nat. Lee. 
Acted at Dorſet-Gardens, 
4to. 1689. This play is 
founded on a French ro- 
mance of the ſame title. 

The Princeſs of Elis; or, 
The Pleaſures of the Enchant- 
ed Iſland. A Dram. Piece, 
in three, parts, by Mr. 
Ozell. his only a tranſ- 
lation from Moliere. 

The Princeſs of Parma, 
Trag. by H. Smith, 4to. 
169, This play was ated 
at the Theatre in Lincoln's. 


Inn-Fields. 


1 he Princeſs of Parma. 
Trag. by Richard Cumber- 
land, Eſq. This play has 
not yet appeared in print. 
It was ated in 1778, at the 
private Theatre of Mr, 

Hanbury 
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Hanbury, at Kelmarſh, in 
Northamptonſhire, a 
The Priſon Breaker ; or, 
The Adwenturesof John Shep- 
herd. A Farce, Anon. 8vo. 

1728. 

4 he Priſoner at Large. 
Farce, by Mr.. O'Keeffe. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
1788, with much applauſe. 
The Priſoners. Tragi- 

Com. by Tho. Killigrew, 
Acted at the Phœnix, Drury- 


Lane, 12mo. 1640. 


The Prodigal. Comedy, 
tranſlated from Voltaire, 
and printed 'in Dr. Frank- 
lin's edition of that author. 

The Prodigal ; or, Recruits 
for the Queen of Hungary. 
Com. by Thomas Odell, 
8vo. 1744. This is little 
more than an alteration of 
Shadwell's Woman Captain. 
It was acted with ſome ſuc- 
ceſs at the Little Theatre 
in the Haymarket. 

The Projeftors. Com. b 
J. Wilſon, 4to. _—_ This 
play met with good ſucceſs 
on the ſtage. | 

The Projeftors, Com. 
Anon. 8vo. 1737. This is 
a very middling piece, and 
was never acted. 


The Projects. Farce, by 
Mr. Kemble. Acted at 
Druzy-Lane, 1786. The 


incidents of this farce con- 
ſiſt of the projects of young 
lovers to diſappoint the ava- 
Ticious or amourous views of 
age. | | 
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Promos and Caſſandra. 
Com. in two parts, by Geo, 
Whetſtone, 4to. 1578, black 
letter. The full title is-as 
follows; The right ex- 
iſtorye 
of Promos and Caſſandra; 
divided into two comical 
diſcourſes. In the firſt Part 
is ſhewne the unſufferable 
Abuſe of a lewde Magiſ- 
trate; the virtuous behavi- 
ous of a chaſte Ladye; the 
uncontrowled Lewdeneſs of 
a favoured Courtiſan; and 
the undeſerved eſtimation of 
a pernicious Paraſyte. In 
the ſecond Parte is diſcourſ- 
ed the perfect Magnanimi- 
tye of a noble Hage. in 
checking vice and favouring 
Vertue. Wherein is ſhewne, 


the reigne and overthrow of 


diſhoneſt practices, with the 
advauncement of Upright 
Dealing.“ Both theſe plays, 
are written in verſe, for the 
moſt part alternate. 

Prometheus. Pantomime. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1776. 

Prometheus chained. Tr. 
tranſlated from Zſchylus, 
by R. Potter, 4to. 1777. 

Prometheus in Chains. 
tranſlated from the Greek 
of Aiſchylus, by T. Morell, 
Bvo. 1773. 

The Propheteſt. A Tra- 
gical Hiſtory, by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, fol. 1647. 
This play is founded on the 
hiſtory of the Emperor Dio- 

' cleſian, 
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cleſian, to whom, when in 
a very low ſtation in life, it 
was foretold by a Prophet-/5 
that he ſhould become Em- 


peror of Rome, when ke. 


mould have killed a mighty 


Boar; in conſequence of 


which prediction, he appli- 
ed himſelf more particular- 
ly to the hunting of thoſe 
animals, but in vain. The 
x5 however, was at 
aft fulfilled by his putting 
to death Aper, the father- 
in-law, of the Emperor Nu- 
merian whoſe many tyran- 
nies and acts of cruelty, and 
particularlythe murder of his 
lon- in- law, had occaſioned a 
mutiny among the people, 
which Diocleſian heading, 
immediately mounted the 
throne he had ſo long been 
waiting for. 

The Prepheteſt; or, The 
Hiftory of Dioclefan, with 
alterations and additions, 
after the manner of an ope- 
ra. by T. Betterton. Acted 
at the Queen's Theatre, 4to. 
1690. This is the above 
play altered into the form 
of an opera by the addition 
of ſeveral muſical entertain- 
ments, compoſed by Mr. 
Henry Purcell. It has been 
alſo Rabat on the ſtage 
again. ſeveral times, and 


particularly during the thea- 


trical adminiſtration of the 
late Mr. Rich. 

T he Prophet. Com. Op. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
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1788. Met with ſome ap- 
plauſe. 
 Prateus ; or, Harlequin in 
China. Pantomime, by Mr. 
Woodward, 1755. This 


piece was performed with 


very great jucceſs, 

The Prowek'd Huſband ; 
or, # Tourney to London. 
Com. by C. Cibber. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1727. 
This comedy was begun by 
Sir John Vanbrugh, but 
left by him imperfect at his 
death, when Mr. Cibber 
took it in hand, and finiſh» 
ed it. It met with very great 
ſucceſs; yet ſuch is the 
power of prejudice and 
perſona] pique in biaſſing 


the judgment, that Mr. 


Cibber's enemies, 2 
of what ſhare he had in the 
writing of the piece, be- 
ſtowed the higheſt applauſe 
on the part which related to 
Lord Townley's provoca- 
tions ſrom his wife, which 
was moſtly Cibber's, at the 
ſame time that they con- 
demned and oppoſed the 
Tourney to London part, 
which was almoſt entirely 
Vanbrugh's, for no other 
apparent reaſon but becauſe 
they imagined it to be Mr. 
Cibber's. He ſoon, how- 
ever, convinced them of 
their miſtake, by publiſhing 
all the ſcenes which Sir John 
had left behind him, exact- 
ly from his own, MS, mae 
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the ſingle title of The Jour- 
ney to Lon. don. 

Provek*d Wife. Com. by 
Sir John Vanbrugh. Act- 
ed at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
4to. I697. This Comedy 
has a great many very fine 
ſcenes in it, and the cha- 
racter of Sir John Brute is 
very highly and naturally 
drawn. Yet it has in the 
language, as well as the 
conduct of it, too much looſe 


wit and libertiniſm of ſenti- 


ment to become the theatres 
of a moral and virtuous na- 
tion ; fince no behaviour of 
2 buſband, however brutal, 
can vindicate a wife in re- 
venging her cauſe upon her- 
ſelf. — throwing away the 
moſt valuable jewel ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes, her innocence and 
peace of mind. Lady Brute's 
conduct, moreover, ſeems 
rather to proceed from the 
warmth of her own inclina- 
tions, than a ſpirit of re- 
ſentment againſt her huſ- 
band; nay, ſhe ſeems ſo far 
to have loſt even the very 
ſenſe of honour, that a little 
matter appears capable of 
inducing her to turn pander 
to her niece Belinda. Had 


Lady Brute, indeed, ap- 


peared to the audience 
ſtrictly virtuous through the 
whole tranſaction, yet had 
carried on ſuch a deception 
to her huſband, as to have 
alarmed all thoſe ſuſpicions 
which a conſciouſneſs of his 
ewn behaviour towards her 
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would authorize him in en- 
tertaining the belief of, and 
then reformed him by a per- 
fect clearing up of thoſe ſuſ- 
picions, and, by ſhewing 
him how near he might have 
been to the brink of a pre- 
cipice, taught him to avoid 
for the future the path that 
was leading him towards it, 
the moral would have been 
compleat ; whereas as it now 
ſtands, all that can . be de- 
duced from it is, that a bru- 
tiſh huſband deſerves to be 
made a cuckold, and that. 
there can be no breach of 
virtue in giving him that 
deſert provided he can after- 
wards, either by the perſuas 
fions of his wife, or. tha 
bluſter- of her gallant, be 
ſoothed or frightened out of 
her, a maxim of the moſt 
happy tendency to perſons 
inclinable to gallantry and 
intrigue; ſince the ſame 
practices may equally au- 
ſwer againſt the ſurly and 
brutal huſband. This play 
was one-of thoſe which were 
ſeverely cenſured by Mr. 
Collier, on account of its 

immorality. | 
The Prude. Com. tranſ- 
lated fram Voltaire, and 
printed in Dr. Franklin's 
edition of that author. | 
The Prude. Com. Op. 
by Elizabeth Ryves, 8va. 
1777. Not acted. 4 
Prunella. An Interlude, 
by Richard Eſtcourt, 40. 
without date. This piece 
* . WAS 


p PU 
was performed for Mr. Eſt- 
court's benefit, between the 
acts of Rehearſal, and muſt 
have been before the year 
1713. 
a burleſque on the Italian 
- Operas in general, and par- 
ticularly on thoſe of Arſinoe, 
Camilla, and Thomyris, at 
that time greatly in vogue. 

FEhche. Trag. by Tho. 
' Shadwell, Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1675. 
This is the firſt piece this 
author wrote in rhyme, for 
which ſome of his contempo- 
rary critics were very ſevere 
upon him. His intention 
in this work was not to pro- 
duce a perfect regular dra- 
matic piece, but only enter- 
tain the town with a variety 
of muſic, dancing, ſcenery, 
and machinery, rather than 
with fine writing or exact- 
neſs of poetry. | 

P/yche. An Opera, by 
Mr. Ozell. This is a lite- 
ral tranſlation of The Ehche 
of Moliere. 

Phyche Debauch'd. Com. 
by Thomas Duffet. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, and 
printed in 4to. 1678. This 
piece is a mock Opera. It 
was intended to ridicule 
Shadwell's Pfche. It is, 
- however, nothing but a maſs 
of low icurrility and abuſe, 
without either wit or hu- 
mour ; and met with the 
contempt it merited. 


Public o0ing. Com. : 
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by the Ducheſs of , New- 

caſtle, fol. 1662. 
The Puritan; or, The 

Widow of Watling-flreet. 


Com. by Wm. Shakſpeare. 


Acted by the children of 
Paul's, 4to. 1607. This 
play is not unentertaining, 
yet it is one of the ſeven 
which have been rejected by 
the editors of Shakſpeare's 
works. | 
Pyrrhus and Demetrius. 
Opera, by Owen M*Swiny, 
4to. 1709. 'Thisqs a tranſ- 
lation from the Italian of 
Scarlatti, and was perform- 


.ed at the Queen's Theatrs 
in the Haymarket. | 


Pyrrbus, King of Epirus. 
Tr; by Charks Hollins, 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields, 4to. 1695. This is 
the leaſt meritorious and 
leaſt ſucceſsful of this au- 
thor's performances, but 


has his great youth at the 


time he wrote it to plead in 
its defence. It has, how- 
ever, many ſtrokes in it 
which an older writer need 
by no means have been 
aſhamed of. The ſtory of 
it may he found in Livy, in 
Plutarch's Life of Pyrrbus, 
&c. The ſcene is the City 
of Argos, beſieged by Pyr- 
rhus, with the camp of the 
Epirotes on the one fide, 
and that of the Macedoni- 
ans, who came to its relief, 
on the other. | '- 
Pyramus and Thiſbde. A 
Comic 


* : P 2 | 
Comic Maſq, 12mo. 1716. 


This piece. was performed 
at Lincoln's-[nn-Fields. 
Framus and  Thiſbe. 


QU 


HE 2yacks ; or, Love's 
the Poyfcian. Com. 
by Owen M. Swiny, 4t0. 
1:05, Tuis piece conſiſts 
only of three acts, and is a 


tranſlation from the L' Amour 


Medecin of Moliere. It met 
with little ſucceſs. _ N 
The Duaker. Comic Op. 


by Charles Dibdin. Acted 


at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1777. 

The Quater's Wedding. 
Com. by Richard Wilkin- 
ſon, gent. printed in 12mo. 
1728. It was acted at Drury- 
Lane, 1703, and is only 
Vice Reclaim d, &c. with a 
new title. 

Quality Binding. Dram. 
Proverb. Acted at the Hay- 
market, 1788. A ſatire on 
the empty promiſes of the 
great. 

- The Queen; or, The Ex- 
cellency of her Sex. Tragi- 
Comedy, Anonymous, 4to. 
1653. This excellent old 
play is ſaid to have been 
found . out by a perſon of 
honour, and given to the 
editor Alexander Goughe, 
to whom three copies of 
verſes are addreſſed on the 
publication of it. Part of 
the plot, viz. the affair of 
Solaſſa's ſwearing Velaſco 
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Mock Opera, ſet fo muſic: 
by Mr. Lampe. Acted at 


Covent-Garden, 8 vo. 1745. 


Q 


not to fight, is taken from 
Belleforeſt's Hiftoires Tragi- 
ques, novel 13. | 
The Queen and Concubine, 
Com. by R. Brome, 8vo. 
1659. ä 
Queen Catharine ; or, The 
Ruins of Lowe. Trag, by M. 
Pix. Acted at Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields, 4to. 1698. 


1 Hon Mab. Pantomime. 
by 


Woodward, perform- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 1752. 
| The Queen of Arragon. 
Tragi-Com. by Wm. Habs: 
ington, fol. 1640, 

The Queen of Corinth, 
Tragi-Com. by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, fol. 1647. 

The Lueen of Corfica, Tr. 
written by Francis Jaques, 
1642. This play is yet in 
manuſcript in the library of 
the earl of Shelburne. 

The Queen's Arcadia. A 
Paſtoral 'Tragi-Com. by S. 
Daniel, 4to. 1606. This 
piece was preſented to 
Queen Anne, wife of James 
the Firſt, and her — 
the Univerſity, of Oxford, 
in Chriſt-Church, in Aug. 
1605 and is dedicated in 
verſe to her 8 a 

The Queen's Exchange. 
Com. by Rich. Brome, 4to. 

165 7. 


BE ⁰¶ ⁰˙ 2 2 U—D— 
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wg th This play was aQe 1 
at Black-Fryars, with great 
plauſe. 
The Queens Maſque of 
Beauty. By Ben Jonſon, 


fol. 1640. This piece was 


perſonated at court by Anne 
queen to king James I. and 
her ladies, on Twelfth- 


„ 1605. 
T he Queen Maſh of Black- 
neſs. By Ben Jonſon, fol. 
1640. This piece, as well 
as the foregoing, was pre- 
ſented at court by the queen 
and her ladies. 
Queen Tragedy Reſtor d. 


A Dramatic Entertainment, 


by Mrs. Hooper, 8 vo. 1749. 
This piece «# which is 7 
ſtrange incoherent jumble 
of repeated abſurdities, 
though intended by its au- 
thor as a burleſque on the 
modern writers, anda means 
of reſtoring tragedy to her 
ancient dignity, was per- 
formed one night only at 
the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket, by a ſet of per- 
formers of equal merit with 


a. 


THE. Ragged Uproar ; 

or, The Oxford Rora- 
7. Dramatic Satire, in 
many ſcenes, and in one 
very long act, in which is 
introduced the Alamode 
Syſtem of .Fortune-telling, 
Originally planned by ſe. 
veral truly eminent hands 


— 
the piece; the author her- 
ſelf, who had never trod a 
ſtage before, appearing in 
the part of Queen Tragedy. 
As the houſe was Price 2 en- 
tirely filled with her own 
friends, a filent diſguſt and 
ennui was all the reception 
it met with; but on attempt- 
ing to bring it on a ſecond 
night, the fame it had ac- 
quired was apparent, 'from 
there not being an audience 
ſufficient-even to pay the ex- 
pences. 

Querer per ſolo Querer. To 
love only for Love's Sake, A 

ramatic Romance, by Sir 
Rich. Fanſhaw, 4to. 1671. 
This 1s only a tranſlation, 
or rather paraphraſe from 
the Spaniſh of Antonio de 


Mendoza, made by Sir R. 


during his confinement at 
Tankerſly Caftle in 1654, 
when he was taken priſoner 


by Oliver at the battle of 


Worceſter. 
. The Yuidanuncs, Moral 
Interlude, 4to, 1779. 


R A 


well verſed in the art of de- 
ſigning; the whole con- 
cluding with an important 
ſcene of witches, gypſies, 
and fortune-tellers; a lon 
jumbling dance of politici- 
ans; and an epilogue ſpo- 
ken by Mary Squires, &c. 
| flying 
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flying on broomſticks, 4to. 


1254. 
The Raging Turk ; or, Ba- 


Jane, II. Trag. by Tho. 


Goffe, 4to. 1631. The plot 
of this play may be found 
by conſulting Knolles' Tur- 
kiſh Hiſtory, Calchocondy- 
las, and other writers on 
that reign. It was not pub- 
liſhed till after his ried 
Ram Alley; or, Merry 


| Tricks. Com. by Lodowick 


Barrey. Acted by the chil- 
dren of the Revels, 4to. 
1611. CY! 

' The Rambling TFuftice ; 
or, The Tenlous Huſbands, 
avith the Humours of Fohn 
Twyford. Com. by John 
Leonard. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1678. Great 
part of this play 1s borrow- 
ed from Middleton's More 
Difſemblers beſides Women. 

' The Rampant Alderman ; 
or, News from the Exchange. 
Farce, Anon. 4to. 1685. 
This Farce'is ſtolen from 
Marmion's Fine Companion, 
and ſeveral other plays. 
The Rape; or, —.— m_ 
cent Impoſtors. Trag. by 
Dodger Brady. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1692. 


This piece was introduced 


— ſtage by Mr. Shad- 
well. 

' The Rape. Trag. Acted 
at Lincoln's - Inn - Fields, 
$vo. 1730. 


The Rape of Europa by 


R E 
Jupiter. A Maſque. Anon. 
go. 1694. 
The Rape of Hel. A 
Mock Opera, by J. Breval, 
Eſq. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1737. 


The Rape of Lucrece. A 


True Roman Tragedy, by 
Tho. Heywood, 4to. 1638. 
The plot is ſelected from 
Livy, Florus, Valerius 
Maximus, and other Roman 
1 

De Rape of Proferpine, 
by Lewis Theobald, pee 


1727. Acted at the Thea- 


tre Royal in Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields. The muſic to this 
piece was compoſed by Mr. 
Galliard, and the ſcene lies 
in Sicily. : 

Rape upon Rape ; or, The 
Juice caught in his own 
Trap. By this title, Field- 


ing's Coffee-houſe Politici- 


an was firſt printed. | 
The Raree Show ; or, The 
Fox trap't, Opera, by ]. 


Peterſon, comedian, 8vo. 


17 39- This was printed at 
Vork, where it was per- 
formed. 5 

The Reapers; or, The Eng- 


liſhman out of Paris. Op. 


8vo. 1770. A tranſlation 
of Les Moiſſonneurs. 


The Rebellion. Trag. by 


Thomas Rawlins. Aged 
by the company of Revels, 
4to. 1640. Scene, Sevil. 
This play was acted with 


great applauſe, 


Rebellion 
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Rebellion Defeated; or, Joſ Hazard, 12tho. 1767. 


The Fall of Deſmond. Trag. Printed at Chelmsford. 

by John Cutts, 4to. 1745. | The Reformation, Com. 

Fhis tragedy was never act- 8 1673. Acted at the 

ed, yet is not abſolutely de- Duke's Theatre. This piece 

void of merit. is aſcribed to one Mr. Ar- 
Rebellion of Naples; or, rowſmith, M. A. of Cam- 

The Tragedy of Maſſinello. bridge. 


8vo. 1651, This play is The Reform'd Wife. C. 


| ſaid to have been written by Mr. Burnaby. Acted at 
by a gentleman who was Drury-Lane, 4to. 1700. 
himſelf an eye-witneſs to . The Refuſal; or, The La- 


the whole of that wonderful dies Philog/ophy. Com. by 


tranſaction, which happened C. Cibber. Acted at Drury- 
at Naples in 1647. Lane, 8vo. 1720. The 
Recruiting Officer. Com. groand-work of that part of 
by W Farquhar, Act- this play which relates to 
ed at 
1707. This moſt enter- the Femmes Sgavantes of 
taining and lively comedy, Moliere, which Wright's 
written on the very ſpot Female Virtuoces is alſo bor- 
where the author has fixed rowed from. But Mr. Cib- 
ed his ſcene of action, viz. ber has introduced a ſecond 
at Shrewſbury, and at a plot into it, by making the 
time when he was himſelf a cigcumſtances of his cataſ- 
recruiting officer in that trophe depend on the abſur- 
town, and by all accounts of dities of that year of folly 


him, the very character he and infatuation in which this 


has drawn in that of Cap- play made its appearance, 
tain Plume. His Juſtice when the bubbles 'of the 
Ballance was deſigned as a South-Sea ſcheme rendered 
compliment to a very wor- even men of — 
thy country gentleman in fools, and then ſubjecte 


that neighbourhood. The them to the deſigning views 


characters are natural, the of knaves. His Sir Gilbert 
dialogue genteel, and the Wrangle, whom he has 
wit entirely ſpirited and ge- made a South-Sea director, 
nuine. is an admirably drawn, an 

The Recruiting Serjeant. exceeding natural, and yet, 
Muſical Entertainment, by we think an original charac- 
Iſaac Bickerſtaffe, Acted at ter; and although the pre- 
Drury-Lane, 8 vo. 1770. judice which the author had 

Redewald, Maſque, by raiſed againſt himſelf — 

| anot 


rury-Lane, 4to. the ſecond title, is built on 
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another occaſion (ſee Nonju- 


ror mitted this pi to gr 
9 


nights, and that with re- 
peated diſturbances at every 
one of them, yet we cannot 
help looking on it as one of 
the moſt finiſhed of our au- 
thor's comedies. With the 
revival of this play, if we do 


not miſtake, Mr. Garrick 


opened the Theatre Royal 
at Drury-Lane in the year 


1747, being the firſt of his 


management; nor can we 
in juſtice omit taking notice 
of the great merit ſhewn by 
Mr. Macklin in the per- 
formance of the part of Sir 
Gilbert. np 

The Regent. Trag. 
Mr. l 142 
Drury-Lane, 1788. This 
play, though the production 
of a youg writer, has much 
merit. 

T he Regicide; or, James 
the Firſt Scotland. Tra. 
by Dr. Smollet, 8 vo. 1749. 
The plot of this piece is 
founded on the Scottiſh hiſ- 


tory of the reign of that mo- 


narch, who was baſely and 
barbarouſly murdered by his 
uncle Walter Stuart, earl of 
Athol, in the year 1437. 
This play was offered to the 


-managers of the theatres, 


but rejected, a | 

account of which the author 
has given, under feigned 
characters, in his adven- 
tares of Roderic Random, in 


( 241 } 
which he has diſplayed a 
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eat deal of wit and hu- 
mour, but. with how m 

juſtice we cannot pretend 

determine, It was publiſh- 
ed afterwards by ſubſcrip- 
tion, very much, we believe, 
to its author's emolument. 


As therefore it ſtands in 
-print, and open to —_— 
one's examination, we ſhall 


by no means here enter into 
any particular inveſtigation 


of its merits, but leave it 
2 to the decifion of 


the public, how far the au- 


thor and managers were or 


were not in the right in their 
_—_— parts of the con- 
te. 


The Re er Office. Far. 
of two acts, oy Joteph Reed, 


8vo. 1761. This little piece 
which was performed at the 


Theatre Royal, in' Drury- 


Lane with great applauie, 


1s intended to the 
pernicious conſequences that 


may, and probably do, fre- 


quently ariſe from Offices of 
ntelligence, or, as they are 
called, Reg ifter Offices, where 
the management . of them 
happens to be lodged in the 
hands of wicked and deſign- 
ing men. This defign is 
ſurely à laudable one, as the 
ſtage ought certainly-to be 
made a vehicle to convey to 
the public ear and ce, not 
only the repreientationt of 
general vice and Folly; but 


alſo the knowledge of any 


particular 
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particular evil or abuſe, 
which may occur to a few 
perſons indeed, but thoſe 
perhaps either too uncon- 
ſequential or too indolent 
to attempt a redreſs of it, 
and which cannot therefore 
by any means fo readily as 
by this be brought forth to 
open day-light, and in con- 
ſequence to public redreſs. 
In the execution of this, the 
plan of which is rendered as 
ſimple as poſlible, ſeveral 
characters are introduced; 
the generality of which are 
well drawn, particularly the 
provincial ones of an [Iriſh 
ſpalpeen, a Scotch pedlar, 
and Yorkſhire ſervant-maid, 
as alſo that of a military 
male flip-flop, whoſe igno- 
rance leads him into the per- 
petual uſe of hard words, 
whoſe meaning he does not 
underſtand, and conſequent- 
ly miſ-pronoynces, and 
whoſe impudence ſecures 
kim from a bluſh on the de- 
tection of his abſurdity. 
There is alſo another cha- 
racer in it, which was omit- 
ted in the repreſentation, 
viz. that of Mrs. Snare, an 
old puritanical bawd, which 
treads ſo cloſe on the heels 
of the celebrated Mrs. Cole 
in Mr. Foote's Minor, not 
only in the general portrait, 
but in the particular fea- 
tures of ſentiment and dic- 
tion, that we ſhould certain- 


ly be ready to fly out in ex- 


clamation againſt the author 


RE 
as the molt barefaced and 
undaunted plagiary, had he 
not, in an advertiſement an- 
nexed to the piece, aſſured 
us, that the ſaid character 
was written previous to the 
appearance of The Minor, 
and even that the MS. had 
been lodged in Mr. Foote's 
own "ans 4 under an expec- 
tation of that gentleman's 
bringing it on the ſtage in 
the year 1758, two years be- 
fore he brought out his own 


piece of The M. nor. 


Regulus. Trag. by John 
Crowne. Acted by their Ma- 
jeſties ſepvants, 4to. 1694. 


The title of this play de- 


clares what the ſubject of its 
plot mult be. 
Regulus. 


play was preſented at the 
Theatre Koyal in Drury- 
Lane, with ſome ſucceſs. - 
T he Rehearſal. Com. by 
the Duke of Buckingham, 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1672. 
actedwithuniverſal applauſe, 
and is indeed the trueſt and 
moſt judicious piece of ſatire 
that ever yet appeared. Its 
intention was to ridicule and 
expoſe the then reigning 
taſte for plays in heroic 
rhime, as alſo that fondneſs 
for bombaſt and fuſtian in 
the language, and clutter, 
noiſe, buſtle, and ſhew 1a the 
conduct of dramatic pieces 


which then ſo ſtrongly pre. 
| | oe # d- 


Trag. by Wm. 
Havard, 8vo. 1744. This. 


This play was 
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vailed, and which the writ- 
ers of that time found too 
greatly their advantage in 
not to encourage by their 
practice, to the excluſion.of 
nature and true poetry from 
the ſtage. 'This play was 
written, and had been ſe- 
veral times rekearſed before 
the plague in 1665, but was 
put a ſtop to by that dread- 
ful public calamity. It then, 
however, wore a very dif- 
ferent appearance from what 
it does at preſent, the poet 
having been called Bilboa, 
and was intended for Sir 
Robert Howard ; afterwards 
however, when Mr. Dry- 
den, on the death of Sir. W, 
Davenant, became laureat, 
and that the evil greatly in- 
creaſed by his example, the 
duke thought proper to make 
him the hero of his piece, 
changing the name of Bil- 
boa into Bayes ; yet ſtill, al- 
though Mr. Dryden's plays 
became now the more par- 
ticular mark for his ſatire, 
thoſe of Sir Robert Howard 
and Sir W. Davenant by no 
means eſcaped the ſeverity 
of its laſh. This play 1s ſtill 
repeatedly performed, con- 
itantly giving delight to the 
jadicious and critical parts 
of an audience. Mr. Gar- 
rick, however, introduced 


another degree of merit in- 


to the part of Bayes, having 
rendered it by his inimitable 
power of mimickry not only 
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the ſcourge of poets but of 
players alfo, taking off, in 
the courſe of his inſtructions 
to the performers, the par- 
ticular manner and ſtyle of 
acting of almoſt every living 
performer of any note. 

The Rehearſal, A Far. 
or, A ſecond part of Mrs. 
Confufion's Travail and 
hard Labour ſhe endured in 
the Birth of her firſt Mon- 
ſtrous Offspring, the Child 
of Deformity, the hopeful 
fruit of ſeven years Teem- 
ing, and a precious Babe of 
Grace, delivered in the year 
1648, by Mercurius Bri- 
tannicus, printed in the year 
1718, 4to. This is one of 
the pieces produced in the 
Bangorian controverſy, oc- 
caſioned by Biſhop Hoad- 
ley's famous ſermon before 
the King. 

The Rehearſal; or, Bays 
in Petticoats, by Mrs. Clive, 
Com. in two acto, perform- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 


17 53. 

he Relapſe; or, Virtue 
in Danger. Being the ſe- 
quel of The Fool in Faſhion. 
Com. by Sir}. Vanbrugh. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1697. In this continuation 
of Cibber's Lowe's laſt Shift, 
all the principal characters 
are retailed, and finely ſup- 
ported to the complexion 


they bore in the firſt = 


It was, however, an haſty 
performance, being written 5 


<< 
in fix weeks time, and ſome 
broken ſcenes that there are 
in it may be deemed an ir- 
regularity. There are much 
wit, great nature, and abun- 
dance of ſpirit, which run 
through the whole of it, yet 
. It muſt be acknowledged, 
there is a redundancy of h- 
centiouſneſs and libertiniſm 
mingled: with them, and 
that two 'br three of the 
ſcenes convey ideas of ſo 
much warmth and indecen- 
cy, as muſt caſt a very ſevere 
reflection on ſuch audiences 
as could fit to ſee them with- 


out being ſtruck with diſguſt 
and horror. 
Religious. Tragi-Com. 


by the Ducheſs New- 
caſtle, fol. 1662. 

The Religious Rebel; or, 
The Pilgrim Prince. Trag. 
Anon. 4to. 1671. 

_ The . Renegado. Tragi- 
Com. by Phil. Maſſinger. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1630. | This was eſteemed a 
ay. 
3 Comedy, by 
Mr. Andrews. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1784. The 
ſtory of this piece is perhaps 
better calculated for a Tra- 
Fi. than a Comedy; but 


r. Andrews has here re- 


lieved pity and indignation 
with drollery and wit. 

The . z or, The 
Tars of Old England. Com. 
of two acts, by Dr. Smol- 
let. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


[4]. 
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8vo. 1757. It met with good 
ſucceſs in the repreſentation, 
but not equal to what its 
merit might have juſtly 
claimed. 855 
T he Reftoration; or, Right 
will take Place. Tr. Com. 
without date. This play 
was never acted; it is a very 
— performance, yet has 
een attributed, but injuri- 
ouſly, to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. | 
The Reſtoration of King 
Charles II. or, The Life and 
Death of Oliver Cromwell. 
An Hiſtori-Tragi-Comi- 


Ballad Opera, by W. Aſton, 
. 
Retaliation. Farce, by 


Mac Nally. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 1782. This 
piece was received with un- 
common applauſe. 

T he Return from Parnaſſus ; 
or, A Scourge for Simony. 
Com. Anonym. 4to. 1606. 
This piece was publicly act- 
ed in St, John's College, 


Cambridge, by the ſtudents. 


. The Revenge. T. by E. 
Young. Actedat Drury-Lane 
8vo. 1721. This play met, 
and juſtly, with very great 
ſucceſs, as it is undoubtedly 
the maſter- piece in the dra- 
matic way of that great and 
valuable author. Tbe de- 
ſign of it ſeems to have been 
borrowed partly from Shak- 
ſpeare's Grhello, and partly 
from Mrs. Behn's Abdela- 
ar; the plot favouring 

| greatly 
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greatly of the former, and Far different is Zanga's 
the principal character, viz. cauſe of rage, and different - 


Zanga, bearing a conſider- 
able reſemblance to the 
latter. Vet ĩt will not ſure- 
ly be ſaying too much, to 
obſerve, that Dr. Young has 
in ſome reſpects greatly im- 
proved on both. If we com- 
pare the Iago in one with 
the Zanga in the other Tra- 
gedy, we ſhall find the mo- 
tives of reſentment greatly 
different, and thoſe in the 
latter more juſtly as well as 
more nobly founded than in 
the former. Iago's cauſe of 
revenge againſt Othello is 
only his having ſet a younger 
officer over his head on a 
particular and fingle va- 
cancy, notwithſtanding he 
himſelf ſtill ſtands moſt high 
in his eſteem and confidence, 
and conſequently in the 
faireſt light, for being im- 
notes preferred by him 
to a — of equal if not 

eater advantage. To this, 
indeed, is added a {light ſuſ- 
picion, which he himſelf de- 
clares to be but bare ſur- 
miſe, of the general's hav- 
ing been too great with his 
wite, a particular which 
Othello's character and caſt 
of behaviour ſeems to give 
no authority to; and on theſe 
ſlight motives he involves, 
in the ruin he intends for 
the Moor, three innocent 


33 beſides, viz. Caſſio, 


eldemona, and Roderigo. 


ly purſued. A father's aſ- 
ſured death, flain by Alon- 
20, the loſs of a kingdom, 
in conſequence of his ſucceſs, 
and the indignity of a blow 
beſtowed upon himſelf from 
the ſame hand; all theſe ac- 


cumulated injuries, added 


to the impoſlibility of ſind- 
ing a nobler means of re- 
venge, urge him againſt his 
will to the ſubtilties and un- 
derhand methods he. em- 
ploys. Othello's jealouſy 
15 raiſed by trifles, the loſs 
of a poor handkerchief, 
which Deſdemona knew not 
was of value, and 
pleading for a man's for- 
giveneſs who had been caſh- 
ered on a moſt trivial fault, 
are all the circumſtances he 
has to corroborate the vile 
inſinuations of Iago. He 
theretore muſt appear too 
credulous, and forfeits by 
ſuch conduct ſome of our 
pity. — = the con- 
trary, long ſtruggles * 
— — his kind, nor 
will proceed to extremities 
till, as he ſays himſelf, 
P oof riſe on Proofs, and 
ill the aft the flrongeſt.”? 
he man his jealouſy itands 
fixed on, is one who had for 
three yon been not only 
his wife's lover but her deſ- 
tined huſband. He finds a 
letter (forged indeed, but 
ſo as to deceive him) from 
M3 Carlos 
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Carlos to his wife in rap- 
turous terms, returning 


thanks for joys long ſince 
beſtowed on him ; he finds 
his picture hid in a private 

lace in his wife's chamber, 
is told a poſitive and cir- 
cumſtantial ſtory by one 
whoſe perfect truth he had 
long confided in; and laſtly 
is confirmed in all his ap- 
1 by that unwil- 
ingneſs to ſooth them, which 
Leonora's conſcious inno- 
cence urges her pride to aſ- 
ſume. doch are the advan - 
tages the piece before us has 
with reſpe& to plot over 
Othello. And, notwuh- 
ſtanding that Abdelazar has 
been rendered by Mrs. Behn 
a very ſpirited character, 
yet any one on inſpection 
will eafily perceive how 
much more highly coloured 
Zanga is, and what advan- 
tages, even in the ſubtilty 
and probability of ſucceſs in 
his machinations, the one 
has above the other. In a 
word, we may, with great 
juſtice, aſſign to this piece a 


place in the very firſt rank 


of our dramatic writings. 
The Revenge; or, A Match 
in Newgate, Com. Aged 
at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1680. 'This play is no more 
than Marſton's Dutch Cour- 
texan, revived with ſome 

very trifling alterations. 
— for Honour. Tr. 


by G. Chapman, 4to. 1659. 


The Revenge of Athri- 
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dates. Engliſh Op. Acted 
at Smock-Alley, Dublin, 
8vo. 1765, Anon. 

The Revenger's Tragedy. 
by Cyril Tqurneur. Aged 
by the King's ſervants, 4to. 
1607. | 

The Rewvengeful Queen. 
Trag. by William Phillips. 


Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 


1698. The plot of this play 
is taken from Machiavel's 
Flos entine —_ | 

The Revolution of Sweden, 
Trag. by C. Trotter, after- 
wards Cockburne. Acted at 
the Hay-Market, 4to. 1706. 

The Rewards of Firtue, 
Com, by J. Fountain, 4to. 
1661. This play was not 
intended for the ſtage by its 
author ; but after his death, 
Mr. Shadwell, who perceiv- 
ed it to have merit, made 
ſome few alterations in it, 
and revived it under the title 
of The Royal Shepherdeſs, in 
the year 1669. 

Rhodon and Iris, A Paſ- 
toral, by R. Knevet, 4to. 
1631, 

King Richard the Second. 
Trag. by Wm. Shakipeare. 
Acted at the Globe, 4to. 
1597. This play has not 
been acted for many years. 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that 
it is extracted from Holin- 
ſhed, in which many paſſages 
may be found which Shak - 
ſpeare has with very little 
alteration tranſplanted into 
his ſcenes; particular a 


ſpeech of the Biſhop of Car- 
liſle, 
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lifle, in defence of King 
Richard's unalienable right 
and immunity from human 
juriſdiction. This play is 
one of thoſe which Shak- 
ſpeare has apparently reviſ- 
ed; but as ſucceſs in works 
of invention 1s not always 
proportionate to labour, it is 


not ſiniſhed at laſt with the 


happy force of ſome other 
of his tragedies, nor can be 
ſaid much to affect the paſ- 
ſions or enlarge the under- 


ſtanding. 


. The Hiſtory of King Rich- 
wad the Second. By N. Tate. 
Icted at Drury-Lane, under 
tie name of The S. cilian 
Uarper, Ato. 1681, 

The Hiſtory of King Rich- 
ad the Second. Trag. by 
I. Theobald, 8vo. 1720. 
Tais is only an alteration 
tom Shakipeare. It was 
aited at the Theatre in Lin- 
celn's-Inn-Fields with ſuc- 
ceſs. 

King Richard tbe Second, 
J. altered from Shakſpeare, 
aad the ſtyle imitated by ]. 
Coodhall, 8 v. 1772. 

Aing Richard the Second. 
T. al:ered from Shakſpeare, 
by Fran. Gentleman. Act- 
ed at Bath about the year 
1754. Not printed, 

King Richard the Third. 
Trag. by W. Shakſpeare. 
Acted by the King's ſer- 
vants, 4to. 1597. Dr. John- 
ſon ſays, ** This is one of 
the moſt celebrated of 
our author's performances; 
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we yet know not whether 
it. has not happened to 
him as to others, to be 
praiſed moſt when praiſe is 
not moſt (deſerved. That 
this play has ſtenes noble in 
themſelves, and very well 
contrived to ſtrike in the ex 
hibition, cannot be denied. 
But ſome parts are trifling, 
and others ſhocking, and 
ſome improbable.” This 
play originally -took in a 
ong ſeries of events belong 


ing to the reign of Richard 


the Third, but was very 
different from the form in 
which it now makes its ap- 
pearance on the ſtage, _.. 
Ling Richard the Third. 
Trag. altered from Shak- 
yu by Colley Cibber. 

Red at Drury-Lane, 4to.. 
1700, The compiler of a 
late critical work bas been 
very laviſh of his praiſe of 
this alteration ; but as his 
encomiums do not appear 
to be well founded; we think. 
it unneceſſary to inſert 
them. The flowery de- 
ſcriptive lines, appropriated 
to a chorus in King Henry 
the Fifth, are very abſurd- 
ly put into the mouth of the 
anxious Richard, whoie 
crown and life depended on 
the battle for which he was 
then preparing, When this 
piece was firſt introduced io 
the ſtage, the licencer ex- 
punged the whole firſt act, 
aſſigning as his reaſon for it, 


that the diſtreſſes of King 


M 4 : Henry 
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Henry the Sixth, who is kil- Rinaldo. Opera, 8vo.. 
ted by Richard in that part 1711. Performed at the 
of the play, would put weak Queen's Theatre in the Hay- 
market. 


ople too much in mind of 
King James, then living in 
France. In this mutilated 
ſtate it was, ated ſeveral 
years before the proſcribed 
part was admitted. It has 
always: been a very popular 
and ſucceſsful performance. 
Richard Cæur de Lion. 
Com. tranflated from the 
French. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1786. A very in- 
different piece. 

Richard Cour de Lion. 
Hiſtorical Romance, by M. 
Sedaine. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 1786, and much bet- 
ter written than the above. 

The Richmond Heireſs ; 

or, 4 Woman once in the 
Right. Com. by Thomas 
Durfey. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal, 4to. 1693. This 
play did not meet at firſt 
with all the ſucceſs the au- 
thor expected from it, but 
being revived afterwards, 
with alterations, was very 
favourably received. 

Richmond Wells ; or, Good 
Luck ar Lal. Com. by J. 
Williams. Acted at Rich- 
mond, 12mo. 1723. 

The Rider: or, The Hu- 
' mours of an Inn. Farce, of 
two acts, 8vo. 1768. 

The Ridiculous Guardian. 
Comic Burletta, acted at the 
Haymarket, 4to. 1761. 

he Rights of. Hecate. 
Pantomime Entertainment, 


1730. 


Rinaldo and Armida. Tr. 
by J. Dennis. Acted at 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 4to. 
1699. The hint of the chief 
characters in this, as well 
as the laſt- mentioned piece, 
is from Taſſo's — 

Ripe Fruit; or, The Mar- 
riage AF. Interlude, by 
Charles Stuart. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 1781, 

The Rival Brothers, Tr. 
Arbnymous. Acted at Lin. 


coln's - Inn - Fields, 4to 
1704. | 
The Rival Candidate. 


Com. Opera, by H. Bat. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8v«.. 
1775. This was ated win 
great applauſe. 

The Rival Father ; 01, 
The Death of Achilles, Ty. 
by William Hatchett, 80. 
This play was ad 
at the New Theatre in tle 
Haymarket. The conduit - 
of the piece in general is 
borrowed from the Mort 
D” Achille of Corneille, and 
the author confeſſes his hav- 
ing taken ſome hints from the 
Andromache of Racine, and 
endeavoured to imitate the 
ſimplicity of ſtyle which Phil- 
lips has preſerved in his 
Diftre/e*d Mother. He has, 
however, fallen greatly 
ſhort of all his originals. 
Yet, on the whole, there it 

ſome- 


Acted at Drury-Lane 1764. 
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ſome merit in it; and it will 
not be ſaying too much to 
confeſs, that there have been 
many pieces ſince its ap- 
arance, which have not 
— lo deſerving of appro- 
bation, that have met with 
good ſucceſs. | 


The Rival Father. Far. 


8vo. 1754. This piece was 
never acted, no deſerved to 
be ſo. n 

The Rival Fools. Com. 
by C. Cibber. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1709. 
This play is parily borrow- 
ed from Fletcher's Wit at 
ſeveral Weapons. It met, 
however, with very bad ſuc- 
ceſs. There happened to 
be a circumſtance in it, 
which, being in itſelf ſome- 
what ridiculous, gave a part 
of the audience a favourable 
opportunity of venting their 
ſpleen on the author; viz. a 
man in one of the earlier 
ſcenes on the ſtage, with a 
long angling rod in his 
hand, going to fiſh for Mil- 


ler's Thumbs; on which ac- 


count, ſome of the ſpecta- 
tors took occaſion whenever 
Mr. Cibber appeared, who 
himſelf played the character, 
to ery out continually Mil- 
ler's Thumbs. 

The Rival Friends, C. 
by Peter Hauſtead, 4to. 
1632. 

The Rival Generals. Tr. 
by J. Sterling. Acted at 
Dublin, 8vo. 1722. 
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The Rival Ling; or, 
The Lowes of Orcondates and 
Statira. Tragedy, by John 
Banks. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal, 4to. 1677. This 
is one of the leaſt known of 
this author's pieces, and 
bears the ſtrong characteriſ- 
tic of all his writings, viz. * 
the being affecting in its 
conduct, without having one 
2 line in its compoſition. 

t is written in rhyme, an 
the plot taken almoſt entire- 
ly from the romance of Caſ- 
andra, excepting what re- 
lates to Alexander. 

The R. val Knights, A 
Pantomime, a&ed at Co- 
vent-Garden, 1787. | 

The Rival Ladies. Tragi- 
Com. by J. Dryden. Ad- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, 


Ato. 1664. The dedication 


to this play is a kind of pre- 
face in defence of blank 
verſe. The ſcene lies in 
Alicant; the diſpute betwixt 
Amideo and Hypolito, and 
Gonſalvo's fighting with 
the pirates, is borrowed 
from Encolpius, Giton, 
Eumolphus, and Tryphena's 
boarding the veſſel of Ly- 
cas, in Petronius Arbiter ; 
and the cataſtrophe has a 
near reſemblance to that of 
Scarron's Rival Brothers. 
The Rival Lowers. Com. 
in two acts, by Tho. War- 
2 1777. Not a&- 


The Rival Millinersy or; 
| 8he 


tical Farce, by 
Drury, 8vo. 1735. This is 


* 
| J- + 

The Humours of Covent- 
Garden. A tragi, comic, 


farcical, operatical, fantaſ- 
Robert 


a burleſque or mock trage- 
dy, and was performed at 
the little Theatre in the 
Haymarket, with ſome ap- 


plauſe. 


The Rival Modes. Com. 
by J. Moore Smyth. AR- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1727. The reputed genius 
of this gentleman gave the 
higheſt expectations of this 
piece for a long time before 
its appearance, which, how- 
ever, it was very far from 
anſwering, and conſequent- 
ly very ſoon dropt into ob- 


livion. 


The Rival Mother. Com. 
Anon. 8vo. 1678, 
The Rival Queens; or, 
The Death of Alexander the 
Great, Tra. by Nathaniel 
Lee. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 4to. 1677. This is 
looked on as one of the beſt 


of this author's pieces, and 


is to this day frequently re- 
preſented on the ſtage; but 
with conſiderable alterations 
from what Mr. Lee left it. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that 


there is much bombaſt and 


extravagance in ſome parts of 
it; yet in others there is ſo 
much real dignity, and ſuch 


beautiful flights of imagina- 


tion and fancy, as render even 


the madneſs of the true ge- 
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nius, more enchanting than 
even the more regular and 
finiſhed works of the cold 
laborious play-wright of 
ſome periods ſince his time. 
The ſcene is in Babyion, and 
the ſtory may be found in 
the hiſtorians of- that hero's 
life. | 

The Rival Queens, with 
the Humours of Alexauder the 
Great. A comical Trage- 


dy, by C. Cibber. Acted 


at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1729. 


This piece is a burleſque on 
the laſt- mentioned play, al- 
moſt every ſcene being pa- 
rodized-with a good deal of 
humour. 

The Rival Prieſts ; or, 
The Female Politician. C. 
by Meſſ. Bellamy, 1746. 
None of the wiitings of 
theſe gentlemen were ever 
acted at the public theatres, 

The Rivals, Com. by 
Richard Brinſley Sheridan, 
Eſq. Aged at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1775. This 
was the firſt dramatic piece 
of an author, who has ſince 
reached the higheſt point of 


excellence 1n the leaſt eaſy 


and moſt hazardous ſpecies 
of writing. The preſent 
lay is formed on a * un- 
— from any former 
drama, and contains wit, 
humour, character, inci- 


dent, and the principal re- 


uiſites to conſtitute a per - 
ect comedy. It notwith- 
| ſanding 
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ſtanding met with very harſh 
treatment the firit night, 
and was with diſaculty al- 
lowed a ſecond repreſenta- 
tion. | 

The Rival Sifters; or, 
The Violence 4 2. Tr. 
by Robert Gould. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1696. 
The plot is in great mea- 
ſure borrowed from Shirley's 
Maid' Revenge, but the 
original ſtory is to be found 
in God's Revenge againſt 
Murer. 
"The Rival Widows; or, 
The Fair Libertine. Com, 
by Mrs. E. Cooper, 8vo. 
1735. This Piece was acted 
at the Theatre Royal in 
Covent-Garden, with ſome 
ſucceſs. | 

The Roaring Girl; or, 
Moll Cutpurie, Com. by 
Tho. Middleton and Tho. 
Dekkar. Acted at the For- 
tune Stage by the Prince's 
Players, 4to. 1611. 
Robert Earl of Hunting- 
ton's Downfall, afterwards 
called Robin Hood of merry 
Sherwode ;- with his Love 
to the chaſte Matilda, the 
Lord Fitzwater's daughter, 
afterwards his Maid Marian. 
An hiſtorical Play, by Tho. 
Haywood, 4to. 1601. 

13 Earl of Hunting- 


ton's Death, otherwiſe called. 


Robin Hood, of merry Sher- 
wode, with the lamentable 
Tragedy of chaſte Matilda, 


his fair Maid Marian, poi- 
N 
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ſoned at Dunmow by the 
King. An hiſtorical Play, 
by T. Heywood, 4to. 1601. 
Tais play and the preceding 
one are both printed in the 
old black letter, and are 
neither of them divided into 
acts. 

Robin Conſcience, An In 
terlude. Anonymous. g 
 R2obinhood., A Muſicał 
Entertainment, 8vo. 1751. 
This Piece was performed. 
at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane, but without 
any great ſucceſs, it having 
little more than muſical me- 
rit to recommend it, which 
was not then quite ſo much 
the idol of public adoration 
as it ſeems at preſent to be. 

Robinſon Cruſoce. Panto- 


Cr 
mime, Acted at Drury- 


Lane, 1781. . 

Rodogune ; or, The Rival 
Brothers, Trag. by S. Aſ- 
pinwall, 8 vo. 1765. This 
is a tranflation, from the 
French of Carneille. ; 

Roger and Joan. or, The 
Country Wedding. A comie 
Maſque. Anonymous. 4ta- 


1739. 1 
Kollo Duke of Nermandy- 
Trag. by John Fletcher. 
Acted by his Majeſty's ſer- 
vants, 4to. 1640. This was 
eſteemed an exeellent trage- 
dy, and, though. now laid. 
aſide, uſed to. be received 
with great applauſe. - 
The Roman Actor. Trag. 
4 Phil. Maſſinger. Acad. 
| - at 


„ 
at Black - Fryars, in 4to. 
_ , 

he Roman Bride's Re- 
wenge. Trag. by Charles 
- Gildon. Acted at the The- 
atre Royal, quarto, 1697. 
'This was a very haſty pro- 
duQtion, having been writ- 
ten in a month, and met 
with -that ſucceſs that ſuch 
precipitancy in works, which 
undoubtedly require the ut- 
moſt care in compoſition, 
reviſal, and correction, juſt- 
ly deſerves. Yet it is far 

m being deſtitute of merit, 
the firſt and ſecond acts, 
written probably while the 
author's genius and imagi- 
nation were in their full 
glow, being very well exe- 
- cuted. The moral intended 
in it, is to ſet forth, in the 
puniſhment of one of the 
principal characters, that 
no conſideration whatſoever 
mould induce ug to neglect 
or delay the ce of our 
onntr 77.8 

The Roman Empreſs. Tr. 
by William Joyner. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
2673. Ihis play met with 


great approbation and ſue- 


ceſs, notwithſtanding its firſt 
appearance laboured under 
ſome inconveniencies. The 
language of it 1s poetical, 
ſpirited, and maſculine, and 

e from what he calls the 
jingling antitheſes of Love 
-and Honour; Terror and 
Compaſſion being the alter- 
nate ſenſations he aims at 


- 
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exciting in his auditors. It 


is not very apparent for what 
reaſon the author ſhould 
alter the names of the cha- 
raters from thoſe which 
they bear in hiſtory, Yet 
he tells us, that by the ad- 
vice of friends he has done 
ſo, and that this Emperor 
was one of the greateſt that 
ever Rome boaſted. Lang- 
baine conjectures, that un- 
der the character of Valen- 
tius, the author has intend. 
ed to draw that of Conſtan. 
tine the Great, and that 
Criſpus, and his mother-in- 
law Fauſtina, lie concealed 
under thoſe of Florus and 
Fulvia, ö 

The Roman Father, Tra. 
by W. Whitehead. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1750. 
This Play is founded on 
that celebrated incident of 
the earlieſt period of the 
Roman hiſtory, the combat 
between the Horatii and the 
Curiatii, The ſame ſtory 
had been long ago made the 
ſubjeR of a Cements piece, 
by the great French tragic 
writer, P.;Corneille, whoſe 
Horace is eſteemed amongſt 
his chef doeuvres, From 


that tragedy, therefore, Mr. 


Whitehead confeſſes, that he 


has borrowed the idea of 


two or three of his moſt in- 
tereſting ſcenes. And we muſt 
confeis we cannot help wiſh- 
ing he had even more cloſe- 


ly followed the plan of that 
very 
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very capital writer in the 
conduct of the piece, fince, 
by confining himſelf entirely 
to Rome, and the family of 
the Horatii, he has deprived 
himſelf of the opportunity 
of throwing in that variety 
of incident and contraſt of 
character which Cornellle's 
play is poſſeſſed. of, in con- 
ſequence of his having 1n- 
troduced the young Curia- 
tius, whoſe rugged, hardy 
valour, though truly heroi- 
cal, ſets off, in the moſt 
advantageous manner, the 
equality and reſolution min- 
gled with ſuperior tender- 
neſs and humanity, which 
ſhine out in the character 
of the young Horatius. 
This tragedy has certainly 

reat merit, and obtained 
the juſt approbation of re- 
peated and judicious audi- 
ences. 

The Roman Generals; or, 
The Diſtreſſed Ladies. Trag. 
by John Dover, 4to. 1667. 

rom the general tenor of 
the prologue and epilogue, 
it is not unreaſonable to col- 
let, that the piece was 
never acted, nor intended to 
be ſo, they ſeeming rather 
addreſſed to the reader than 
the auditor. 

The Roman Maid. Trag. 
by Capt. Robert Hurſt, 8 vo. 
1725. This Play was acted 
at the Theatre Royal in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, with 
very little ſueceſs. 


| Unjuſt Fudge. 
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The Roman Revenge. Tr. 
by A. Hill; 8vo. 1753. 
his Play was acted at the 
Theatre at Bath with ſome. 
ſucceſs, but is not equal to 


the generality of its au- 


thor's works. The plot of 
of it is the death of Julius 


Cæſar; and he has heighten- 


ed the diſtreſs by a circum- 
ſtance, which, however, we 
know not that he has any 
authority for in hiſtory, viz. 
the making Bru: us find him- 
ſelf, after the death of the 
dictator, to be his natural 
ſon. How far ſuch an ad- 
dition to, or deviation from; 
recorded facts is warrant- 
able, or comes within the 
limits of the Z:centia Poeti- 
ca, we have neither room 
nor inclination to enter in- 
to à diſcuſſion of in this 
place. | 

The Roman Sacrifice. Tr. 
by William Shirley. Aged 
at Drury-Lane, 1776. Not 
printed. This Piece was 
performed only four nights, 
and was very coldly re- 
ceived, 

The Roman Vidin. Tra. 
by William Shirley. This 
Play is promiſed in the 
collection of the author's 
dramatic works, It appears 
to have been refuſed botn by 
Mr. Garrick and Mr, Har- 
ris. 

The Roman Virgin; or, 
Trag. by 
Thomas Betterton. Acted 


at 


* 
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at the Duke's I heatre, 4to. 
1679. This is only an al- 
teration of Webſter's Ap- 
pius and Virgin a. 

The Romance of an Hour. 
Com. of two acts, by Hugh 
Kelly, performed at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1774. This 
little Comedy was acted with 
| ſucceſs, 

Rome Excis'd. A Tragi- 
comi Ballad Opera, 8vo. 
1733. This little Piece is 
entirely political, and was 
never intended for the ſtage. 

Rome Prejerv'd Prag. 
tranſlated from Voltaire, 
8vo. 1760. | 
= Reme's Fillies ; or, The 

Amorous Fryars, Com by 
N. N. 4to. 1681. 

Romeo and Juliet. Trag. 
by W. Shakſpeare. The 
complete one, as acted at the 
Globe, 4vo. 1609. The 
fable of this now favourite 
play is built on a real trage- 
dy that happened about the 
beginning of the fourteenth 
century. The ſtory, with 
all its circumſtinces, 1s 
given us by Bandello, in 
one of his navels, vol. II. 
Nov. 9, and alſo by Giro- 
lamo de la Corte, in his 
Hiſtory of Verona. The 


ſcene, in the beginning of 


the fiſth act, is at Mantua; 
through all the reſt of the 
piece in or near Verona. As 
we have mentioned before 
that this is at preſent a very 
favourite Play, it will be 


2 
neceſſary to take notice what 
various alterations it has 
gone through from time to 
time, and in what form it 
at preſent appears, Which is 
conſiderably different from 
that in which it was origi- 
nally written. The trage dy 
in itſelf has very ſtriking 
beauties, yet on the whole 
is far from being this great 
author's maſter-piece. An 
amaſing redundance of fan- 
cy ſhines 1 the whole 
diction af the love ſcenes; 
yet the overflowings of that 
fancy in ſome places rather 
runs into puerility, and the 
frequent intervention of 
rhymes, which appears in 
the original play, and which 
ſeems a kind of wantonneſs 
in the author, certainly a- 
bates of that verifmilitude 
tonatural converſation which 
ought ever to be maintained 
in dramatic dialogue, eſ- 

cially where the ſcene and 
action fall under the cir- 
cumſtance of domeſtic life. 
The characters are ſome of 
them very highly painted, 
particularly thofe - of the 
two lovers, which, perhaps, 
poſſeſs more of the romanuc, 
giddy, and irriſiſtible paſ- 
ſion of love, when it makes 
it firſt att:gk on very young 
hearts, than all the labours 
of an hundred poets ſince, 
was all the eſſence of their 
love ſcenes to be collected 
into one, could poſſibly con- 
vey 
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vey an idea of. Mercutio, 
too, is a character ſo boldly 
touched, and ſo truly ſpirit- 
ed, that it has been a ſur- 
miſe of ſome of the critics, 
that Shakſpeare put him to 
to death in the third aR, 
from a conſciouſneſs that it 
would even exceed the ex- 
tent of his own powers to 
ſupport the character through 
the two laſt acts, equal to 
the ſample he had given of 
it in the three former ones. 
The cataſtrophe is affecting, 
andeyen as it ſtands in the 
original is ſufficiently dra- 
matic. ** This play, ſays 
Dr. Johnſon, 1s one of the 
moſt pleaſing of our au- 
thor's performances. The 
ſcenes are buiy and various, 
the incidents namerous and 
important, the cataſtrophe 
irreſiſtibly affecting, and 
the proceſs of the action 
carried on with ſuch proba- 
bility, at leaſt with ſuch 
congruity to popular opi- 
nion, as tragedy requires. 
Here is one of the few 
attempts to exhibit the 
converſation of gentlemen, 
to repreſent the airy ſpright- 
Bnek of juvenile elegance. 
Mr. Dryden mentions a 
tradition, which might eaſi- 
ly reach his time, of a de- 
claration made by Shak- 
ſpeare, that he was obliged 
to rill Mercutio in the third 
act, leſt he ſhould have been 
4illed by bim. Yet he thinks 


= 
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him no ſuch formidable per- 


ſon, but that he might have 


lived through the Play and 
died in his: bed, without 
danger to a poet. Dryden 
well knew, had he been in 
queſt of truth, that, in a 
pointed ſentence, more re- 
gard is commonly had to 
the words than the thought, 
and that it is very ſeldom to 
be rigorouſly underſtood. 
Mercatio's wit, gaiety, and 
courage, will always pro- 
cur2 him friends that wiſh 
him a longer life; but his 
death is not precipitated, 
he has lived out the time 
allotted him in the conſtruc- 
tion of the play ; nor do we 
doubt the ability of Shak. 
ſpeare to have continued 
his exiſtence, though ſome 
of his ſallies are perbaps 
out of the reach of Dryden, 
whoſe genius was not very 
fertile of merriment, nor 
ductile to humour, but ac. 
cute, argumentative, com- 
prehenſive, and ſublime. 
The Nurſe is one of the 
characters in which the 
author delighted: he has, 
with great ſubtilty of diſ- 
tinction, drawn, her at 
ance loquacious and ſe- 
cret, obſequious and inſo- 
lent, truſty and diſhoneſt. 
His comic ſcenes are hap- 
pily wrought, but his pa- 
thetic ſtrams are always 
polluted with ſome unex. 
pected depravations. His 

perſons, 


"0-0 
perſons, however diſtreſſed, 
have a conceit left them in 
miſery, a miſerable conceit."' 

Romeo and Juliet. By Ja. 
Howard, Eſquire, who, as 
Downes, in his Ro/cius An- 
glican.s, page 22, tells us, 
altered his tragedy into a 
tragi - comedy, preſerving 
both Romeo and Juliet a- 
live; to that, when the 
play was revived in Sir 

illiam Davenant's com- 
pany, it was played alter- 
nately, viz. tragical one 
day, and tragi - comical 
another, for ſeveral days 
together. This alteration 
hath never been printed, 

Remeo and Fuitet. A Tr. 
reviſed and altered from 
Shakſpeare, by Mr. 'Theo. 
Cibber ; firſt revived (in 
September, 1744) at the 
Theatre in the Haymarket; 
afterwards acted at Drury- 
Laae, 8 vo. no date [1748]. 
Subjoined to this is a ſerio- 
comic apology for part of 
the life of the author. Very 


conſiderable alterations and 


additions were made in this 
edition; but theſe agree ſo 


ill with the remainder writ- 


ten by Shakſpeare, that it is 


impoſſible to read them 


with any degree of ſatiſ- 
faction. , 
Romeo and Juliet. A Tr. 
AQaz:dat Drury-Lane, 12mo. 
1751. The third of theſe 
alterations, which is now 


univerſally. and repeatedly 
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performed in all the Britiſh 


Theatres, is the work of 
Mr. Garrick, whoſe per- 
fect acquaintance with the 


properties of effect, and 
unqueſtionable judgment as 
to what will pleaſe an au- 
dience, have ſhewn them- 
ſelves very conſpicuouſly in 
this piece. For, without 


doing much more than re- 


ſtoring Shakſpeare to him- 
ſelf, and the ſtory to the 


novel from which it was 


originally borrowed, he has 
rendered the whole more 


uniform, and worked up 


the cataſtrophe to a greater 
degree of diſtreſs than it 
held in the original; as Ju- 
het's awaking before Ro- 
meo's death, and the tranſ- 
ports of the latter, on ſee- 
ing her revive, overcoming 
even the very remembrance 
of the very lateact of deſpe- 
ration he had committed, 
give ſcope for that ſudden 
tranſition from rapture to 
deſpair, which makes the 
recollection, that he mu/ 

die, infinitely more affect- 
ing, and the diſtreſs of Ju- 
liet, as well as his own, 
much deeper than it is poſ- 
fible to be in Shakſpeare's 
play, where ſhe does not 


awake till after the poiſon _ 


has taken its full effect in 
the death of Romeo. 'There 
1s one alteration, however, 
in this piece, which, we muſt 


confeſs, does not appear 
| to 
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tod us altogether neceſſary, 


viz. the introducing Romeo 
from the beginning. as in 
love with Juliet, whereas 
Shakſpeare ſeems to have 
intended, by making him at 
firſt enamoured with another 
(Roſalind), to point out 
his misfortunes in the con- 
ſequence of one paſſion, as 
a piece of poetical juſtice 
for his inconſtancy and falſ- 
hood in regard to a prior 
attachment, as Juhet's in 
ſome meaſure are for her 
breach of filial obedience, 
and her raſhneſs in the in- 
dulgence of a paſſion, ſo 
oppoſite to the natural in- 
tereſts and connections of 
her family. Beſides theſe, 
two other managers, iz. 
Mr. Sheridan of the Dub- 
lin, and Mr. Lee of the 
Edinburgh Theatre, have 
each, for the uſe of their 
reſpeQive companies, made 
ſome tuppoled amendments 
in this play; but, as nei- 
ther of them have appeared 
in print, we can give no 
farther account of them: 
nor of a third alteration by 
Mr. Marſh, which he has 
likewiſe had the prudence to 
conceal from the public, 
Romeo and Juliet. Com. 
written originally in Spa- 
niſh, by that celebrated 
dramatic poet Lopez de 
Vegas 8vo. 1770. 
omulus, Trag. by H. 
Johnſon, ſrom the French 


R O 
of Monſieur De La Motte, 
8vo. 1721, ; 
Romulus and Herfilia ; or, 
The Sabine War. Prag. 
Anon. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1683. This 
is a ver lay. 
— 6 Mer flia. x + 
oy Dr. Ralph Schomberg. 
ever printed, 
Roſamond. Opera, by Jo- 
ſeph Addiſon, 4to. 1707. 
The plot of this little Piece 
is taken from the Engliſh 
Hiſtory in the reign of 
Henry IT. and it is obſerved 
that it exceeds, in the _ 
of the dition, any Engliſh. 
formance of the kind. 
t was, however, very ill 
ſet to muſic, by which means 
the ſucceſs it met with fell 
far ſhort of what its merit 
might juſtly have laid a 
claim to. In the year 1767 
it was entirely new ſet by 
Dr. Arnold, and performed 
at Covent - Garden, $8vo, 
he ſcene is laid in Wood- 
ſtock Park. Dr. Johnion 
obierves, that the opera of 
Roſamond, though it 1s ſel- 
dom mentioned, is one of 
the firſt of Addiſon's com- 
poſitions, The ſubject is 
well choſen, the fiction is 
pleaſing, and the praiſe of 


Marlborough, for which the 


ſcene gives opportunity, 15, 
what perhaps every human 
excellence mult be, the pro- 
duct of good luck improved 
by genius, The 2 
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ſometimes great, and ſome- 
times tender; the verſifica- 
tion is eaſy and gay. There 
is is doubtleſs ſome advan- 
tage in the ſhortneſs of the 
lines, which there is little 
te mpation to load- with ex- 
— epithets. The dia- 
ogue ſeems commonly bet- 
ter than the ſongs. The 
two comic characters of 
Sir Truſty and Grideline, 
though of no great value, 
are yet ſuch as the poet in- 
tended. Sir Truſty's ac- 
count of the death of Ro- 
ſamond is, we think, too 
— abſurd. The whole 
ama is airy and elegant; 
engaging in its proceſs, and 
pleaſing in its concluſion. 

The Roſe. Comic Opera, 
in two acts, performed at 
Drury - Lane. 8vo. 1773. 
The muſic by Dr, Arne, 
who is ſuppoſed to have been 
the - author of the words 
alſo, It was repreſented 
only one night. 

Roſe and Colin. Comic 
Opera, by Charles Dibdin. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
8vo. 1778. 6 
Ne ſiua. A Muſical Piece 
of two Acts, by Mrs. 
Brook. Acted at Covent- 


„ Garden Theatre, 1783, and 


very well received. 
Retheric O' Conner, King, 
of Connaught ; or, The D1/- 
treſs'd Princeſs, Trag, by 
Charles Shadwell, 12mo. 
1720. 
The Roger; or, The Ba- 


RO 
niſh'd Cawa.iers, Com. in 
two parts, by Mrs. Aphra 
Behn. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 40. 1677, Theſe 
two comedies are both of 
them very entertaining, 
and contain much buſineis, 
buitle, and intrigue, ſup- 
ported with an infinite deal 
of ſprightlineſs. The baſis 


of them both, however, may 


be found on a peruſal of 
Killigrew's Don Thomaſo; 
or, The Wanderer. The 
ſcene of the firſt part is laid 
in Naples during the time 
of the Carnival, which is the 
high ſeaſon for gallantry; and 
that of the ſecond at Madrid. 

T he Rover; or, Happineſs 
at L. A Dramatic Paſto- 
ral, deſigned for the Thea- 
tre, but never acted, by 
Sam. Boyce, 4to. 1752. 

The Round Heads; or, 
The Good Old Cauſe. Com. 
by Mrs. Behn. Acted at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1682, Great part, both of 
the . plot and language of 
this piay, 1s borrowed from 
Tatham's Comedy, called 
T be Rump. 

The Rout, Farce of two 
acts. Acied at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1758. This very in- 
ſignificant little piece made 
its firſt appearance for the 
benefit of the Marine So- 
ciety, and was ſaid to be 
written by a Perſon of Q - 
lity, and pre/ented to that 
charity, without the leaſt 


view to private emolument. 


In 
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In ſome little*time after- 
wards, however, this boaſt - 
ed perſon of diſtinction, 
turned out to be no other 
than the 2llaſtriaus Dr. Hill. 
The Royal Captives. Tr. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 


8vo. 1729: This Play met 
with no ſucceſs in the repre- 
ſentation. 


The Royal Convert, Tr. 
by N. Rowe, 4to. 1707. 
This Play, though not fo 
often acted as ſome others of 
this author's pieces, 1s far 
from falling ſhort of any 
one of them in point of 
merit. The ſcene of it is 
laid in the kingde n of Kent, 
and the fable ſuppoſed to be 
in the time of Hengiſt, and 
about twenty years after the 
firſt invaſion of Britain by 
the Saxons. The characters 
of Rodogune and Ethelinda 
are very finely contraſted, as 
are alſo thoſe of Hengiſt and 
Aribert ; the incidents are 
intereſting ; the language 
occaſionally ſpirited and 
tender, yet every where 
poetical; and the cataſtro- 
phe affecting and truly dra- 

„ matic. Nor do we know 
any reaſon why it ſhould not 
be as great a favourite as 
either Jane Shore or the 
Fair Penitent, unleſs that 
its being founded on a re- 
ligious plan renders it leſs 
— to the general 
taſte of an audience, than 
thofe ſtories where love is 


in ſome meaſure the baſis of 
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the diſtreſs. It was acted 
at the Queen's Theatre in 
the Haymarket, and with 
but ſmall ſucceſs, if we may 
judge from the motto to it, 
Laudatur & alget. Doctor 
Johnſon obſerves, that the 
fable of this play is drawn 
from an obſcure and bar- 
barous age, to which fic- 
tions are moſt eafily and 
properly adapted ; for when 
objects are imperfectly ſeen, 
they eafily take forms from 
imagination. The ſcene 
lies among our anceſtors in 
our own country, and there- 
fore very eaſily catches at- 
tention. Rodogune is 2 
er truly tragical, of 
igh ſpuit, and violent 
paſſions, great with tem- 
peſtuous dignity, and wicked 
with a ſoul that would have 
been heroic if it had been 
virtuous. Rowe does not 
always remember what his 
characters require. In Ta- 
merlane there is ſome ridi- 
culous mention of the God 
of Love; and Rodogune, 
a ſavage Saxon, talks of 
Venus, and the eagle that 
bears the thunder of Jupiter: 
This play diſcovers its own 
date, by a prediction of the 
Union, in imitation of Cran- 
mer's prophetic promiſes to 
Henry the Eighth. The an- 
ticipated bleſſings of Union 
are not very naturally in- 
troduced, nor very happily 

expreſſed, 
The Royal Cuckold; or, 
| Great 


| 


r c . 


92 
Great Baftard. Tragi- Com. 
4to. 1693. This was never 
acted 


ed. . . 
The Royal Flight; or, 


. The Conqueſt of Ireland. A 
Farce, 4to. 1690. 


The Royaliſt, Com. by 
Thomas Durfey. Aged at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1682. This Play met with 
good ſucceſs, but, like moſt 
of our author's pieces, 1s 
collected from novels. 

The Royal King and the 
Loyal Subject. Tragi-Com. 
by Thomas Heywood, 4to. 
1637 This Play was acted 
with great applauſe. The 
plot. very much reſembles, 
and is probably borrowed 
from, Fletcher's Loyal Sub- 
7. 

The Royal Marriage. A 
Ballad Opera, of three acts. 
Anonym. 8vo. 1736. This 
3 was never performed. 

ut written in compliment 
to the marriage between his 
late Royal Highneſs Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, 
and the Princeſs Auguſta, of 
Saxegotha, the late Prin- 
ceis- Dowager of Wales. 

The Royal Mar/yr ; or, 
King Charl:s the Firſt, by 
Alexander Fyfe, 4to. 1709. 
This play was never ated 

The Royal Maſque, pre- 
ſented at Hampton - Court 
en the 8th of January, 1604. 
Anonymous. s 1504. 

The Royal Maſter. Tragi- 
Com. by James Shirley, 
4t0. 1638. This play was 
acted at che Theatre in Dub- 
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lin, and before the Lord 
Lieutenant at the Caſtle. 

The Royal Merchant ; or, 
The Beggar's Buſh. Com, 
4to. 1706. by H. N. (pro- 
bably Henry Norris the 
Comedian). This Play is 
only an alteration from 
Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Beggar's Buſh, and in this 


altered form has been fre- 


quently performed. 
The Royal Merchant. Op. 


by Thomas Hull, founded 


on Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Acted at Coveat-Garden, 
8vo. 1768. . 

The Royal Miſchief. Tr. 
by Mrs gDe la Riviere 
Manley. 
jeſty's ſervants, 4to. 1696. 
The plot, as the authoreſs 
herſelf informs us in her 
preface, is taken from a 
ſtory in Sir John Chardin's 
Travels; but ſhe has im- 
proved the cataſtrophe, by 
puniſhing the criminal cha- 
racters for their illicit a- 
mours, whereas in the ori- 
ginal tale they are ſuffered 
to eſcape. The allegories 
in it are juſt, the metaphors 
beautiful, and the Ariſtote- 
lian rules of the, drama 


ſtrictly adhered to. 


The Royal Shepherd. Op. 


by Richard Rolt. Acted at 


Drury - Lane, 8vo. 1764. 
Taken from Mataſtatio. It 
met with no ſuccelis. | 

Y he Riyal Shepherdejs. 
Tragi - Com. by Thomas. 


| Shadwell, Acted at the. 
Duko 


Qed by his Ma- 
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Duke of Vork's Theatre, 
to. 16 This play is 


not Shadwell's own, being, 
as he himſelf acknowledges, 
in his epiſtle to the reader, 
taken from a comedy writ- 
ten by M. Fountain, called 
The Rewards of Firtue. It 
met, however, with conſi- 
derable applauſe. The ſcene 
lies in Arcadia. 

' The Royal Shepherds. 
Paſtoral, of three acts, by 
Joſias Cunningham, 8vo. 


= 
he Royal Slave. 1 — 4 
Com. by Wm. Cartwright, 
to. 1639. The firſt repre- 
"ello of this play was b 
the ſtudents of Chriſt-chur 
in Oxford, before King 
Charles [. and his Queen, 
on the 3oth of Aug. 1636. 
And it is very remarkable, 
that Dr. Bulby (afterwards 
the very celebrated maſter 
of Weſtminſter- ſchaol), who 
ated a principal part in it, 
ſignalized himſelt fo great- 
ly, and the play gave on the 
whole ſuch general fatisfac- 
tion to their Majeſties and 
the Court, and that not only 
- for the nobleneſs of ſtyle in 
in the piece itſelf, and the 
ready addreſs and graceful 
carriage of the pertormers, 
but allo for the pomp of the 
ſcenery, the richneſs of the 
habits, and the excelſency 
of the ſongs, which were ſet 
by that admirable-compoler 
Mr. Henry Lawes, that it 
was univerially acknowledg- 
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ed to exceed every thing of 
that nature that had bom 
ſeen before, The Queen 
in particular, - was ſo ex- 
tremely delighted with it, 
that her curioſity was excit- 
ed to ſee her own ſervants, 
whoſe profeſſion it was, re- 
preſent the ſame piece, in 
order to beable, from com- 
pariſon, to form a juſt idea 
of the real merit of the per- 
formance ſhe had alread 
been witneſs to. For whic 
EE ſhe ſent for the 
ceaes and habits to Hamp- 
ton-Court, and commanded 
her own regular actors to 
repreſent the ſame, when, 
by general conſent of every 
one preſent, the judgement 
was given in favour of the 
literary performers, though 
nothing was wanting on the 
ſide of the author, to inform 
the actors as well as the 
ſcholars, in what belonged 
to the action and delivery 
of each part; nor can it be 
imagined that there was any 
deficiency in point of exe- 
cution in the former, ſince 
ſo much of their reputation 
muſt have been dependent 
on their ſnewing a ſuperio- 
— on that N The 

rologues and epilogues, 
— ſor both theſe repre- 
ſentations, are printed with 
the play. 

he Royal Suppliants. 1 * 

by Doctor Delap. Acted at 
Prury-Lane, 8yo. 178 1. 
This 
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This nine · nights play is 


taken from the Heraclidæ of 
Euripides. 


The Royal Voyage; or, 


The Iriſh Expedition. Trag- 
Com. Acted in the years 


1689 and 1690, 4to. 1690. 
It was never acted. 

Rudens, Com. tranſlated 
from Plautus, by Lawrence 


Echard, 1694. 


Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife. Comedy, by John 
Fletcher. ARed by lis Ma- 
jeſty's ſervants, 4to. 1640. 
This is a very pleaſing play, 
and is frequently acted at 
this time. The plot of Leon's 
feigned fimplicity, in order 
to gain Margaretta for a 
wife, and his immediate re- 
turn to the exertion of a ſpi- 
rited behaviour for the con- 
troul of her, create an 
agreeable ſurprize, and are 
truly dramatical. The cha- 
racters of Eſtifania and the 
Copper Captain are alſo 
well drawn and lively ſup- 
ported. In a word, this 
play, though not perfectly 
regular, may undoubtedly 


ſtand in a rank of merit ſu- 
perior to muck the greateſt 


part of thoſe which are daily 
preſented on our ſtage, and 
that with repeated tokens of 
approbation. 

The Rump; or, The Mir- 
rour of the late Times. Com, 
by John 'Fatham. Acted 


at Dorſet-Court, 4to. 1660. 


This piece was written ſoon 


RU 

after the Reſtoration ; and 
the author, being a ſteady 
Royaliſt, has endeavoured to 
paint the Puritans in the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt contemp- 
tible colcurs. | 
« The famous Tragedie 
of the Life and Death of 
Mrs. Rump. Shewing how 
ſhe was brought to bed of a 
monſter, with her terrible 
Pangs, bitter teeming, hard 
abour, and lamentable tra- 
vell, from Portſmouth to 
Weſtminſter, and the great 
miſery ſhe hath endured by 
her ugly, deformed, ill-ſha- 
pen, baſe-begotten brat, or 
imp of reformation, and the 
great care and wonderful 
mn taken by Mr. London 
idwife, Mrs. Haſlerigg, 
Nurſe Goſſip Vaine, Goſſip 
Scot, and her man Liteſum, 
Goſſip Walton, Goſſip Mar- 
tin, Goſſip Nevil, Goſſip 
Lenthal, ſecluded Goſſip's 
Apprentices. Together with 
the exceeding great fright 
ſhe took at a free parlia- 
ment: and the fatal end of 


that grand tyrant O. C. the 


father of all murthers, re- 
bellions, treaſons, andtreach- 
eries, committed ſince the 
year 1648. As it was pre- 
ſented on a burning ſtage, 
at Weſtminſter, the 29th of 
May 1660.” This long 
title 1s prefixed to a war. 
iece of eight pages, whic 

is entirely political, and of 
no value. 

Mrs, 
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The Runaway. Com. by 
Mrs. Cowley. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1776. 
This piece is ſuppoſed to 
have received ſome touches 
from the pen of Mr, Gar- 


S A 
3 Sacrifice, Tr. by 


by Sir Francis Fane, 

4to, 1686. This play was 
never ated, the author hav- 
ing long before devoted 
himſelf to a country life, 
and wanting patience to at- 
tend the leiſure of the ſtage, 
The Sacrifice; or, C * 
Vagaries. Maſque, by Ben- 
jamin Victor. Never acted, 


8vo. 1776. p 

The Sad One. Tra. by 
Sir John Suckling, 8vo. 
1646. This play was never 
acted, having been left bythe 
author unfiniſhed. In ſhort, 
it is rather a ſketch or ſkele- 
ton of a play, than an en- 
tire piece; for though it 
conſiſt of five acts, and 
ſeems to have ſomewhat of 
a cataſtrophe, yet none of 
thoſe acts are of more than 
half the uſual length ; nor 
is the ſubject of any one 
ſcene ſo much extended on, 
as it is apparent it was the 
author's intention to have 
done. The ſcene lies in Si- 
cily. 
The Sad Shepherd ; or, A 
Tale of Robin Hood. A Paſ- 
toral, by Ben Jonſon, fol. 


RU 
rick, to which gentleman 
the authoreſs acknowledges 
her obligations in a Dedi- 
cation. It was performed 
with a conſiderable degree 
of ſucceſs. 


S A 


1640. This piece is print- 
ed among this writer's 
works, but was never ated, 
as it was left imperfe@ by 
him at his death, only two 
acts and part of a third be- 
ing finiſhed. The ſcene is 
in Sherwood, conſiſting of a 
landicape, of a foreſt, Sills, 
valleys, cottages, a caſtle, a 
river, paſtures, herds, flocks 
Vall full of country ſimpli- 
city. Robin Hood's bower, 
his well, the Witch's Dim- 
ble, the Swine'ard's Oak, 
and the Hermit's Cell. 

T he Sailers Farewell ; or, 
The Guinea Outfit, Com. 
of three acts, by Thomas 
Boulton, 12mo. 1768. 

The Sailor's Opera; or, 
A Trip to Jamaica, 12mo., 


1745. 


Saint Cicily; or, The Con- 


verted Twins, A Chriſtian 
Tragedy, by E. M. 4to. 


1676. SER. 
Saint Helena; or, The 
Ne of Love. Muſical En- 


tertainment, by Capt. Ed- 
ward Thompſon. Added 
at Richmond, and once at 
Drury-Lane, 1776. Not 
printed. , 

Saint 
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Saint Patrick for Ireland. 
Hiſtorical Play, by. James 
Shirley, 4to. 1640. The 
play is now in print, and 
common to be met with in 
Ireland, it having been re- 
publiſhed there about thirty 
years ago, by Mr. Chet- 
wood. 

Saint Patrickt*s Day; or, 
T he Scheming Lieutenant. F. 


by Richard Brinſley Sheri- 


dan, Eſq. Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, May 2, 1775. 
Not printed. This piece 
was originally repreſented 


at the benefit of Mr. Clinch, 


who ſeems to have been fa- 


voured with it in conſe- 


quence of his performance 


of the Iriſhman in Mr. She- 


ridan's play of The Ri. 
Salmacida Spolia, Maſq. 
Anonym. 4to. 1639. This 
Maſque, though printed 
without any author's name 
to it, ought to be arranged 
among the works of Sir 
William Davenant, fince 
whatever was either ſpoken 
or ſung in it was written by 
that gentleman. It was pre- 
ſented by the King and 
8 Majeſties at White- 
hall on Tueſday the 21ſt of 
January 1639. The ſcenes 
and machines, with their de- 
ſcriptions and ornaments, 
were invented by Inigo 
Jones, and the muſic com- 
_ by Mr. Lewis Rich- 


ard. | 
The Salepian Squire ; or, 
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The Jeyous Miller, A Dra- 


matic Tale, by E. Dower, 


8v0.,17 39. 
Sampſon Aponiftes, Dra- 


matic Poem, by John Mil- 
ton, 8vo. 1670. This piece 
is written in 1mitation of the 
Greek tragic poets, more 
particularly Aichylus. The 
meaſure is not regular, be- 
ing compoſed of ev 

kind indiſcriminately blend. 
ed. The ſpeaking ſcenes 
are relieved and explained 
by choruſes, and all the re- 
gular conſtraint of diviſion 
into acts and ſcenes is to- 
tally avoided, the poem 
having never been intended 
by the author for the ſtage, 
who ſtrongly laboured to 
render it admirable for the 
cloſet. So noble, ſo juſt, ſo 
elegant, ſo poetical is the 
diction of it, that the great 
Mr. Dryden, whoſe imagi- 
nation might be ſuppoſed to 
be equal to that of any 
man, has transferred many 
thoughts of this piece into 
his . of Aureng-zebe, 
The foundation of the ſtory 
is in holy writ, ſee Judges, 
ch. xiii. and the ſcene is 
laid at or near the gates of 
Gaza. We remember to have 


ſeen in the poſſeſſion of a 


3 in Dublin (one 
r. Dixon) an alteration of 
this poem, ſaid by himſelf 
to be his own, ſo as to render 
it fit for the ſtage ; and the 
ſame gentleman alſo _ 
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ed a bill for the intended 
performance (which was, 
through ſome diſpute among 
the proprietors of the thea- 
tre, entirely laid afide) in 
which, from the number of 
characters, and the apparent 
ſtrength to ſupport them, it 
appeared to have been caſt 
to the greateſt advantage 
poſſible, every performer of 
importance, whether actor, 
ſinger, or dancer, having 
ſomewhat allotted to them 
towards the illuſtration of 
it. This repreſentation, if 
we miſtake not, was intend- 
ed ſor the year 1741-2. 

Sancho at Court; or, The 
Mock Governor, An Opera 
Com. by James Ayres, 8vo. 
1742. The title of this 


piece ſufficiently points out 


the plan of it. 


by John Lyly, 4to. 1584. 
This old play was firſt pre- 
ſented before Queen Eliza- 
beth on a Shrove-Tueſday, 
and afterwards at the Black. 
Fryars Theatre. The plot 
is taken from one of Ovid's 
Epiſtles. PLL 
Satyremaſtix; or, The 
Untrufſing of the humourous 
Poet. Acted publickly by 
the Lord Chamberlain's 
ſervants, and privately by 
the children of Paul's, 4to. 
1602, By Thomas Dek- 
ker. 8 ; 
The Savage; or, The 
Force of Nature, 8v0. 17 36. 
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ce, Which was never 
acted, is inſerted by the au- 
thor of The Britiſb Theatre 
among the writings of Mr. 
James Miller. 5 

Saul. Trag. by Aaron 
Hill. Of this intended tra- 
gedy the author finiſhed no 
more than one act, which is 
to be found in the laſt vo- 
lume of his works publiſh- 
ed in two volumes, 8 vo. 
King Saul. Trag. writ- 

ten by a deceaſed perſon of 
honour, and now made pub- 
lic at the requeſt of ſeveral 
men of quality, who have 
highly approved of it, 4to. 
1703. Mnis play is dedi- 
cated by the publiſher Henry 
Play ford, to the Counteſs of 
Burlington, who is therein 
ſaid to be related to the 


noble | perſon who was ſup- 
Sapho and Phao, Com. 


poſed to be the author of it. 
Weknow no ton what founda- 
tion, but this play has been 
aſcribed to Dr. Trapp. 
Saul and Fonathan, Tr. 
by Edward Crane, of Man- 
cheſter, 8vo. 1761, . 
Sawney the Scot ; or, The 
Taming of the Shrew. Com, 
by John Lacy. Aged at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1698. 
This 1s only an alteration, 
without much amendment,of 
Shakſpeare's comedy of the 


laſt- mentioned title. It 


met, however, with very 


good ſucceſs. 

Scanderbeg. Treg. by 
William Hayard,8vo, 1733. 
N This 
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This play is founded on the 
ſame plan with Lillo's 
Chriftian Hero, being built 
on the life of the famous 
George Caſtriot, king of 
Epirus, who, on account of 
his illuſtrious actions, which 
in great meaſure reſembled 
chofe of Alexander the Great, 


had the title of Scanderbeg 


(or Lord Alexander) uni- 
verſally allowed to him. It 
was acted at the Theatre in 
Goodman's-F — gh with 
no ver ucceſs. 

Ppt ro ; or, Love and 
Liberty. By Thomas Whin- 
cop, 8vo. 1747. This tra- 
gedy was never acted, but 
was publiſhed by ſubſcrip- 
tion after the author's death, 
for the benefit of the widow. 
Scaramouch, a Philoſopher, 
Harlequin, a School-Boy, 
Bravo, Merchant, and Ma- 

ician. Com. by Edward 
avenſcroft. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1677. 
This comedy conſiſts of the 
compounded plots of three 
lays of Moliere, viz. The 
— — Force ; The Bour- 
eois Gentilhomme ; and The 
— de Scapin. 

The Schemers; or, The 

City Match, Com. Acted 


at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1755. 


This is Jaſper Main's City 


Match altered, and was both 


acted and printed for the 
benefit of the Lock-Hoſpi- 
tal. The alterer is ſaid to 
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have been Wm. Bromfield, 


q- 
The Scholar. Com. by 


Richard Lovelace. Acted 


at Glouceſter-hall and Sa- 
3 Not print- 
e | 


The School for Arrogance, 
Com.. by Mr. Marſhall, 


Acted at Covent - Garden, 


1791, and favourably re- 
ceived, ; 
The School. Boy; or, The 
Comical Rivals, A Com. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1707. This comedy is little 
more than the plot of Major 
Rakiſh and his ſon, and the 
Widow Manlove in Vo- 
man's Mit; or, The Lady 
in Faſhion, a comedy writ- 
ten by the ſame author, 
taken werbatim, and thrown 
by itſelf into the form of a 
farce, under which appear- 
ance it had better ſucceſs 
than the entire comedy, and 
is now frequently performed; 
whereas the other has been 
long thrown entirely aſide. 
The characters of Young 
Rakiſh and the Major are 
themſelves in great meaſure 
to be conſidered as copies, 
as any one may be convinc- 
ed who will carefully exa- 
mine Carliſle's Fortune 


Hunters, the character of 


Daredevil in Otway's Soldi- 
ers Fortune, and thoſe of Sir 
Thomas Revel and his ſon 

In 
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in Mountford's Greenwich 
Park, * 

The School for Action. 
Com. by Sir Richard Steeb, 
left unfiniſhed by him at his 
death. 7h, 

The School for Elogurnce. 
Interlude by Mrs. Cowley. 
Acted at Drury-Lafe, 1780 
for Mr. Rrereton's benefit. 
Not printed, 

The School for Fathers, 
Comic Opera, by Iſaac 
Bickerſtaffe. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1770. 
This is only Lionel and Cla- 
ri//a, with ſome ſlight alter- 
ations, 

The School for Guardians. 
Com. þy Arthur Murphy, 
Eſq. Aged at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1767. This 
comedy lingered on the ſtage 
for fix nights, and then was 
laid aſide. 

A School for Huſbands. 
Com. by J. Ozell. 

The School for Lovers. 
Com. by Wm. Whitehead. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1762, This is the laſt dra- 
matic work but one of that 
laureat, and his firſt at- 
tempt in the walks of co- 
medy. In an advertiſement 
2 to it, he acknow- 

edges it to have received 
its firſt foundation in a dra- 
matic piece written, but not 
intended for the ſtage, b 

M. de Fontenelle, to whoſe 
memory he dedicates this 
piece, ſubſcribing himſelf 
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a Lover of Simplicity, What 
ſpecies of Drama, however, 


it ought to be claſſed in, is 


ſomewhat difficult to deter- 
mive, ſince, though it is 
ſtyled a comedy, the riſible 
faculties have much leſs op- 
portunity of exertion than 
the tender feelings of the 
heart, and the cataſtrophe, 
though happy in the main, 
and ſuitable to poetical juſs 
tice, is not completely ſo, 
ſince two amiable characters 
are left, the one entirely 
unprovided for, and the 
other in a ſituation far from 
agreeable, viz. that of only 
being witneſs to a degree of 
happineſs in the poſſeſſion of 
others, which, with reſpe& 


to herſelf, ſhe muſt imagine 


out of reach, or at leaſt de. 
ferred for a conſiderable 


period of time. Thoſe who 
are acquainted with the play 


will readily conceive, that 
the characters we mean are 
Bellmour and Araminta; 
and as to Modely, though 
he has, through the courſe 
of the piece, appeared to 
have foibles, yet, as they 
have not ariſen from any 
badneſs of heart, and that 
the open ſincerity of his re- 
pentance 1s too apparent to 
every auditor, not to ren- 
der him deſerving of a re- 


ſtoration to eſteem, the au- 
thor might perhaps have 
waved ſome little of his pu- 
niſhment, and reſtored his 
N 2 Aramimg 
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aimed at, viz. delicacy, ſen- 


timent, and the conſequence 


of inſtruction in the conduct 
of a generous and well-pla- 
ced paſſion; he has undoubt- 
edly moſt eminently ſuc- 
ceeded in. His Celia and 
Sir John Dorilant, and more 
eſpecially the latter, are 
characters moſt perfectly 
amiable and worthy of imi- 
tation; and to remove at 
once the great cavil of the 
critics, who ſeemed, with 
reſpe ct to this piece, to be at 
a loſs where to fix a cent ure, 
if a dramatic piece has thoie 
eſſential good qualities of 
affording at once a ſenſibi- 
lity to the he-rt, a leſſon to 
the underſtanding, and an 
agreeable amuſement to the 
ſenſes, of what importance 


is it to lock back to what 


title the author has thought 
proper to give it? 

| Te School for Rakes, C. 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Grit- 


fiths, Acted at Drury- 


Lane, 8vo. 1769. This play 
was periormed with con- 
fiderable ſucceſs. 

The School for Scandal. 
Com. by Richard Brinſley 
Sheridan, Eiq. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1776. Any 
attempt to be particular in 
the praiſe of this comedy, 
would be at once difficult 
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'Araminta alſo to his arms. 
What the author, however, 
ſeems. to have 8 


88988 


and unneceſſary. No piece 


ever equalled it in ſucceſs 
on the ſtage, and very few 
are ſuperior to it in point of 
intrinſic merit. The po- 
licy of our earlieſt theatres 
being at preſent revived, 
T he School for Scandal is ſtill 
unprinted, and therefore eſ- 
capes that minuteneſs of cri- 
ticiſm of which in our idea 
it has no reaſoa to be afraid. 
' The School for Scandal 


ſcandalixed. Interlude. Act- 


ed at Mr. Lewis's benefit at 
Covent - Garden, March 
1780. Not printed. 


T he & hool for Vanity. A 


Com. by Mr. Pratt. A&- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 1783. 
The laudable deſign of this 
comedy is to expoſe to pub- 
lic ridicule the very trouble- 
ſome and often dangerons 
vice of perſonal vanity in 
men and women. 


The S. Hool for Widows, | 


Com. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1789. We appre- 
hend few widows will attend 
to the leſſons here given. 
School for Wemen. Com, 
by J. Ozell. This is a 
tranſlation of Moliere's 
Ecole des Femmes, As is 
alſo | 
The School for Nomen cri- 


ticix' d, of a little piece cal- 


led the Critique ds l' Ecole 
de, Femmes, written likewiſe 
by Moliere, and engliſhed 
by the ſame gentleman. 

Neither 


P.-E 
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Neither of theſe pieces was 
ever intended for the Eng- 
liſh ſtage in their preſent 


form, being only tranſlations . 


calculated for the acquiring 
an acquaintance with that 
celebrated French poet in 
the cloſet. 

. The School for Wiwes. 
C. by Huch Kelly. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1774. 
The hard treatment Mr. 
Kelly's comedy of 4 Word 
to the Wije met with from 


produce the preſent in the 
name of Mr, Addington. 
He afferts, that it is uabor- 
rowed from any other writer. 
The ſucceis of it was fully 
equal to its merit, | 
The School of Compliment. 
Com, by James Shirley. 
Acted at the private houſe 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1631. 
The author, in a prologue, 
deciarcs this to be the F irft 
Fruits of his Mujes, and that 
he meant not to ſwear himſelf 
a Factor to the Scene, Yet 
the ſucceis the firſt attempt 
met with probably induced 
him to change this inten- 
tion, and devote himtſelt a 
very induſtrious one, as the 
multitude ot plays he atter- 
wards wrote i1utaciently 
evince him to have been. 
S-hool Plry. An Inter- 
lude. Anon) m. 8vo. 1664. 
This little piece, which con- 
liſts of only five ſcenes, was 


the, 2 induced him to 


SC 
prepared for, and perform» 
ed in, a private grammar. 
ſchool in Middleſex in the 
year 1663. | 

Sci pio 2 Trag. 
by Charles Beckingham,. 
12mo. 1718, This play-was 
acted at the Theatre in Lin- 
coln's-Inn- Fields with con- 
ſiderable ſucceſs, and de- 
ſervedly. For though the 
author was not above nine- 
teen years of age when he 
wrote it, yet he has been 
happy in his diction, proper 
in his expreſſions, and juſt 
in his ſentiments. His plot 
is founded on hiſtorical facts, 
and thoſe ſuch as are well 
ſuited to form the ſubject of 
a dramatic piece. Fils ac- 
tion is uniform and entire, 
his epiſodes judicious, bis 
characters well drawn, and 
his unities perfectly deſerv- 
ed. So that, on the whole, 
it may certainly be pro- 
nounced an excellent tra- 
gedy, conformable to the 
rules of the drama and the 
precepts of modern cxiti- 
ciſm. 

The Scribler. C. 12mo. 
1751. Printed at Dublin, 
but it does not appear to 
have been acted. $ 
Te Scornful Lady. Com. 
by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Acted at Black-Fryars, 4c0. 
1616. This play was eſ- 
teemed an exceeding good 
one, and even within very 

N 3 late 
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late years has been perform- this play is borrowed from 
ed with great applauſe. Shakſpeare's Tempeſt. 


The Scots Figaries; or, 
A Knot of Knaves. Com. 
by J. Tateham, 4to, 1652. 
This play is great part of it 
- written in the Scotch dia- 


-  JeR, and the author, who 


had the higheſt deteftation 
for the Scots, has drawn the 
characters of them and of 
the Puritans in this piece in 
very contemptible as well 
& hateful colours, 

. The Scottiſh Politic Prei- 
byter flain by an Engliſh In- 
dependent; or, The [ndepen- 
dent s Vidtory over the Preſ- 
byterian Party, &. Tragi- 
Com. Anonym. 4to. 1647, 
This is one among the nu- 
merous ſarcaſtical pieces, 
which the diſturbances and 
heartburnings both in church 
and ſtate of that unhappy pe- 
riod gave birth to. 

The Scowerers, Com. by 
Thomas Shadwell. Acted 
by their Majeſties ſervants, 
4to. 1691. This play con- 
tains a great deal of low hu- 


mour; yet, although Lang- 


baine entirely acquits our 
author of plagiariſm with 
reſpect to it, the character 
of Eugenia ſeems to be 
retty cloſely copied from 
arriot, in Sir George 
Etherege's Man F Mode. 
The Sea Veyage. Com, 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
fol. 1647. The deſign of 


'T be Search after Happi- 
eſs. Paſtoral Drama, by 
Miſs Hannah Moore, 8 vo.“ 
1773. This Paſtoral was 
compoſed by the authoreſs 
at the age of eighteen years, 
and recited by a party of 
young ladies, for whoſe uſe 
it was originally written. 

Sebaſtian. Trag. by G. 
P. Tooſey, 8vo. 1772. 

Second 7 boughts are Beſt, 
Com. by Mrs. Cowley. See 
The World as it goes, 

Serond T hought is Beſt. 
Com. Opera, by J. Hough, 
Eſq. Acted at Lene. 
March 30, 1778, at Miſs 
Vounge's benefit. 

The Secret Expedition. 
Farce, of two acts, 8vo. 
1757. | 

Secret Lowe ; or, The Mai- 
den Qucen. Tragi-Com. by 
J. Dryden. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, ꝗto. 1668, 
The plot of the ſerious part 
of this play 1s founded on a 
novel, called the Hiſtory of 
Cleobuline, Queen of Co- 
rinth. 

The Secret Plot. Trag. 
of three acts. Written by 
Rupert Green, Dec. 30, 
1776, aged eight years and 
eleven months, 12mo. 1777. 
The printing of this piece 
is one of the tooliſh inflances 
of parental vanity, which 
nothing can juſtify or excuſe, 

Sedu dion. 


8 E 
Seduct on. Com. by Mr. 
Holcroft. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 1787. It 1s a well- 
written Comedy, and was 
aged with much applauſe, 
Seeing is Believing, A 
Dramatic Proverb, by Mr. 
Joddrell. Acted at the Hay- 
market, 1783. This piece, 
on its repreſentation, creat- 
ed laughter in deſpight of 
common ſenſe, | 
- Scjanus, Tra. by Fran. 
Gentleman, 8vo. 1752. 
This tragedy never made 
its appearance on either of 
the London theatres; but 
it was acted at Bath with 
ſome degree of applauſe. 
Sejarus his Fall. Trag. 
by Ben Jonſon, 4to. 1605. 
This play was firſt ated in 
1603, and is uſhered into 
the world by no leſs than 
nine copies of commenda- 
tory verſes. It has indeed 
reat merit. The plot 1s 
ounded on hiftory, the 
ſtory being to be ſeen in the 


Annals of Tacitus, and Sue- 


tonius's Life of Tiberius. 
The author has diſplayed 
great learning, and mace 
an advantageous uſe of his 
acquaintance with the an- 
tients; yet fearful, as it 
ſhould ſeem by the preface, 
of being taxed by the critics 
with a plagiariſm which he 
thought himſelf by no means 
entitled to be aſhamed of, 
he has pointed out 2ll his 
quotations and authorities. 
The Self Rival, Com. 
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by Mrs. Mary Davys. This 
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piece was never acted, but 
was intended for the Thea- 
tre Royal in Drury-Lane. 

The Firſt Part of the 
Tragicall Raigne of Sclimus, 
ſometime Emperour of the 
Turkes, and grandfather to 
him that now raigneth, 
Wherein is ſhowne how he 
moſt unnaturally raiſed 
warres-againſt his owne fa- 
ther Bajazet, and prevail- 
ing therein; in the end 
cauſed him to be poiſoned ; 
alſo with the murthering of 
his two brethren Corcutus 
and Acomat. Acted by 
the Queen's players, 4t@. 
1594. | 

Selima nnd Axor. Dram. 
Romance. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 1776, The ſongs 
only printed in 8vo. A 
pompous nothing, pilfered 
from the French, and ſaid 
to be the work of Sir G. 


Collier. 


Selindra. Tragi-Com. 

by Sir William Killegrew, 

8v0. 1664. fol. 1666. 
Semele. An Opera, by 


W. Congreve. This ſhort 


piece was performed and 

printed in 4to. 1707. 
emiramis, Tr. trauſlated 

from Voltaire, 8 vo. 1760. 


Semiramis. Tr. tranſlat- 
ed from Voltaire, and print- 


ed in Dr. Franklin's edition 
of that author. | 

Semiramis. Tra. by G. 
Edward Ayſcough. Acted 
at Drury-Lane. 8vo. 1776. 


— 
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The preſent tragedy, as 
written by Voltaire, bas a 
conſiderable degree of dra- 
matic merit, which is all 


evaporated through the 
wretchedneſs of this tranſ- 


lation from a tranſlation, 


and by injudicious changes 
in the conduct of the fable. 
The ghoſt of Ninus, on his 
firſt appearance at Paris, 
was by no means treated 
with ſuch civihty as might 


have been expected to be 


ſhewn by a polite nation to 
ſo great a ſtranger on their 
ſtage. The phantom in- 
deed, contrary to the rule 
his predeceſſors had con- 
ſented to obſerve, bolted out 
at noonday, and in the 
midſt of all the aſſembled 
Satraps of the realm. Cap- 
tain Ayſcough, however, 
obliged him to entertain his 
widow and his fon with only 
a private exhibition. In 
this ſcene, the figure and 
poſt of the Aſſyrian mon- 
arch exactly reſembled thoſe 
of an old Chelſea penſioner 
employed to watch a church- 
yard, and burſting from a 
ſentry-box'to catch the per- 
ſons who came to ſteal bo- 
dies for the ſurgeons. - The 
Captain's play, in ſhort, 
like himſelt and other para- 


s of the late Lord Lyt- 
. was every way con- 


temptible; though it is 


plain that he though diffe- 
rently, as he appeared, 
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— the firſt night of its 
repreſentation, in various 
parts of the houſe, thruſting 
out his head to engage the 
attention and receive the 
homage of the ſpectators. 
The | Al on chis occaſion 
was filled with bis brother 
officers, who were all fo ſick 
of their duty under him, 
that they never returned to 
it a ſecond time. Our au- 
thor therefore gained only a 
few pounds by all his three 
benefits, being obliged to 
employ the profits of one to 
make up deficiences in the 
other two,when therewasnot 
money enough in the houſe 
to defray his night expences. 
This fool of faſhion has 
done yet more extenſive 
miſchief; having made the 
ſtory of Ninus and Semira- 
mis ſo diſguſting, that ſhould 
it be undertaken by a more 
ſilful hand, it would fail, 
for fome years at leaſt, in 
its power to attract an audi- 
ence. | 
Separate Maintenance, 
Com. by George Colman, 
Eſq. Aged. at the Hay- 
market, 1779. The cha- 
racers of genteel life are 
not ſufficiently diſtin from 
each other to afford much 
entertainment toan Engliſh 
audience. For this reaion, 
we think this performance 
not the moſt plealing of 
Mr. Colman's Di amatic 
works. | 
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Of the Sepulture and Re- 


furretion. Two Comedies, 
by Biſhop Bale. Theſe two 


pieces ſtand on the liſt this 
right reverend father has 
given us of his own writ- 
ings, and which 1s all the 
information we have con- 
cerning them. 

The Sequel of Henry the 
Fourth, with the Humours 
of Sir John Falſtaſe and 

uftice Shallow, altered 
trom Shakfpeare, by Mr. 
Betterton. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1719. 

A Sequel to the Opera of 
Flora. Acted at Lincoln's- 
Inn-Pields, 8vo. 1732. 

The Seraglio. A Comic 
Opera, by Capt. Edward 
Thompſon. Acted at Co- 
vent - Garden, 8vo. 1776. 
This writer, by ſometimes 
flattering, and ſometimes 
abuſing managers, contriv- 
ed to get two or three of his 
pieces on the ſtage. The 
pretent one, like the reſt, 
was commended o ly by its 
author in the news- papers. 

Sertorius. Tra. by John 
Bancroft. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1679. 
The plot of this :ragedy is 
founded on Plurarch's Life 
of Sertorius, Velleius Pater- 
culus, Florus, and other 
hiſtorians. The ſcene hes 
in Luſitania, and the epilo- 
gue is writterr by Ravenſ- 
croft, The elder Corneille 


has a play on the ſame ſub- 
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je, but Mr. Bancroft does 
not ſeem to have borrowed . 
any thing from him. 
Se/oſtrts ; or, Royalty in 
Diſguiſe. Trag. by John 
Sturmy, 8vo. 1728. This. 
play was acted with ſome 
ſucceſs at the Theatre Royal 

in Liacoln's-Inn-Fields. 
Sethona. Tra. by Alex- 
ander Dow. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1774- 
This play may properly be 
ſtyled a faggot of utter im- 
probabilities, connected by- 
a band of the ſtrongeſt 
Northern fuſtian. Over- 
awed by Scottiſh influence, 
Mr. Garrick prevailed on 
himſelf to receive it ; but 
though his theatre was ap- 
parently full ſeveral times 
during its nine nights? run, 
it brought ſo little caſh into 
his treaiury, that he would 
not have lamented its ear- 
lier condemnation. It ex- 
ired on the premiſes, but 
diy left enough behind 

it to defray the expences of 
its funeral. Sethona, and 
its predeceſſor Zingis, ex- 
— 90a inftances of 
the national partiality with 
which Scotſmen labour for 
promotion of each other. 
Mr. Dow has been repre- 
ſented by perſons who knew 
him well during his firtt re- 
ſidence in the Eaſt-Indies, 


as a man utterly unqualifi- 


ed for the production of any 
work of learning or fancy, 
altbog 


Ns 
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either in proſe or metre, At 
his return to England, how- 
ever, he ſtood forward as the 
hiſtorian of Indoſtan, and 
then as the author of Zingis 
aud the drama before us. 
"© Theſe phænomena perhaps 
are to be ſolved by our re- 
collection of his ſtrict inti- 
macy with two of his own 
countrymen, the one a tranſ- 
lator, the other a dramatic 
poet. Though theſe gen- 
tlemen were candidates for 
literary fame, yet between 
them they contrived to 
transfer as much of it as 
would ſet up a needy bro- 
ther in trade, and afford a 
degree of diſtinction and 
conſequence ſufficient to be- 
friend in future his proſpe&s 
of advancement. 


The Seven Champions of 


Chriftendome. By J. Kirke, 
Acted at the Cockpit, and 
at the Bull in St. John's- 
Kreet, 4to. 1638. The 
= of this piece 1s taken 

om a well-known book in 
Profe which bears the ſame 
title, and from Heylin's 
Hiſtory of St. Georgh, It 

ſty 


is written in a mixe le, 


for which the author himſelf 


ogizes in his epiſtle de- 
- Gicatory, by obſerving that 
he nature of the work being 
biſtory, it conſiſts of many 
parts, not walking in one 
direct path of comedy or 
wagedy, but having a larger 
— which ſbould 


friends. 
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yield more pleaſure: to the 
reader; novelty and variety 
being the only objects theſe 
our times are taken with. 
The .tragedy may be too 
dull and ſolid, the comedy 
too ſharp and bitier ; but a 
well-mixed portion of cither, 
doubtleſs, would make the 
ſweeteſt harmony. 

The Seven Chiefs againſt 
Thebes. Trag. tranſlated 
from Æſchylus, by R. Pot- 
ter, 4to. 1777. : 

The Seven Deadly Sins. 
A play, by Richard Tarl- 
ton. This play was never 
printed. 

Seventeen Hundred and 
Taenty; or, The Hiſtoric, 
Satiric, Tragi, Comic, Hu- 
mours of Exchange-Alley. C. 
by Francis Hawling. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 1723. 
Not printed. 

Seventeen Hundred and 
Eighty-One. Farce, acted 
at Covent-Garden, 1781. 
Not printed. 

The Several Affairs. C. 
by Thomas Meriton. This 
piece was never acted, nor 
ever appeared in print, but 
as the author himſelf in- 
forms us in the dedication 
to another play of his, cal- 
led The Wandering Lover, 
was only reſerved as a 
pocket companion for the 
amuſement .of his private 
The ſtupidity of 
the title, however, affords a 
moſt contemptible idea - 

tae 
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the piece, and leaves us ſome 
reaſon to congratulate our- 
ſelves on the rot having 
been in the number of Mr. 
Meriton's friends. 

The Several Wits. Com. 
by the Ducheſs of New- 
caſtle, fol. 1662. 

Shakſpeare's 
Maſque, by G. S. Carey, 
8vo. 1769. 

The Sham Beggar, Com. 
in two acts. Acted at Dub- 
lin, 8vo. 1756. 

The Sham Lawyer ; or, 
The Lucky Extravagant. 
Com. by Dr. James Drake. 
As it was damnably acted 
at Drury-Lane, ſays the 
title-page, 4to. 1697. This 
play is mo — borrowed 
from two comedies of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, viz. 
The Spaniſh Curate, and Wit 
without Money. 

The Sham Prince; or, 
News from Naſſau. Com. 
by Charles Shadwell, 12mo. 
1720. This play was writ- 
ten in five days, and ated 
in Dublin ; the deſign of it 
being to expoſe a public 
cheat who had at that time 
paſſed himſelt on the Iriſh 
nation as a perſon of the firſt 
importance, and by that 
means impoſed on many to 
their great loſs and injury. 

The Shamrock; or, The 
Anniverſary of St. Patrick. 
A Paſtoral Romance, by 
Mr. O'Keeffe. Acted at 
Covent - Garden, 1783. 
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Jubilee. 
Opera, by Mat. Gardiner, 


This piece is deſtitute of '. 
plot, incident, or character. 

The Sharper. Com. by 
Michael Clancy. This play 
was acted at Smock-Alley, 
Dublin, and printed at the 
end of the author's life, 8vo. 
1750, | 

The Sharpers. A Ballad 
8vo. 1740. 

The She Gallants. Com. 
by Lord Lanſdawne. Act- 
ed at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
4to. 1696. This Comedy 
was written when the author 
was extremely young, yet 
contains an infinite deal of 
wit, fine ſatire, and great 
knowledge of mankind. It 
was acted with conſiderable 
applauſe, notwithſtandin 
that envy of its merit raiſed 
a party againſ it, who miſ- 
repreſented it, as deſigning, 
in ſome of the characters, to 
reflect on particular perſons, 
and more eſpecially on the 
government; but when it 
comes to be conſidered, that 
it was written above a dozen 
years before it was per- 
formed, and at a time when 
neither the ſame govern- 
ment ſubſiſted, nor per- 
ſons ſuppoſed to be aimed at 
had been any way noted; 
and that moreover it was 
not compoſed with any de- 
ſign to be made public, bug 
only as a private amuſement, 
any impestial judge muſt 

N iy 
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ſurely acquit his lordſhip of 
the charge lajd againſt him. 
The She Gallunt; or, 
Square Toes Outwitted, C. 
of two acts, performed at 
Smock-Alley, Dublin, 8 vo. 
1767. Fo 
7 be Sheep Shearing ; or, 
 Florizel and Perdita. Paſt. 
Com. This is taken from 
Shakſpeare's Minier's T ale, 
and was firſt ated at Mr. 
Barry's benefit about 1754. 
© The Sheep Shearing. Dra- 
matic Paſtoral in three acts, 
taken from Shakſpeare, by 
George Colman. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 1777, 8vo. 
This is borrowed from The 
Winter's T ale, and met with 
ſo cold a reception, that it 
appeared only one night. 
The Shepherdeſs of the 
Alps. Comic Opera, by 
Charles Dibdin. Acted at 


Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1780. 


Like the reſt of this writer's 
ieces, it was taken from the 
. and was diſmiſſed 
from public view after three 
nights repreſentation. 
The Shepher:'s Artifice. 


Dramatic Paſtoral, by C. 
Acted at Covent 


Dibdin. 
Garden, 8vo. 1765. A very 
trifling inſipid performance. 

The Shepherd's Courtſhip. 
Muſical Paſtoral of four In- 
terludes, by William Shir- 
ley. Not acted, nor yet 


printed, but is promiſed in 
an edition of the author's 


dramatic works. 
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The Shepherd's Holiday: 
Paſt. Tragi-Com. by Joſeph 
Rutter. Acted before their 
Majeſties at Whitehall, 8vo. 


1635. This play has only 
the initials J. R. inthe title 
page ; but Kirkman, whoſe 
authority in general is a 
very good one, has aſcribed 
it to this gentleman, and 
all the other writers have 
followed his example. The 
piece is written in blank 
verſe, and Langbaine ſtyles 
it the nobler ſort of paſtoral. 
It is alſo recommended by 
two copies of verſes, the 
one from Ben Jonſon, who 
calls the author his dear ſen 
(in the Mules) and his right 
learned friend, and the other 
from Thomas May. 

The Shepherds Lottery. 
A Muſical Entertainment, 
by Mr. Mendez. Acted at 
Drury - Lane, 8vo. 1751. 
There are ſeveral, prett 
ſongs in it, and the muſical 
compoſicion is very pleaſing. 
It met with good ſucceſs at 
firſt, but has not been often 
repeated. | 

The Shepherd's Paradiſe. 
Paſtoral, by Walter Mon- 
tague, 8vo. 1629. This 

Niece was acted privately 

before king Charles I. by 
the Queen and her Ladies 
of Honour, whoſe names 
are ſet down in the Drama- 
tis Perſonnæ. It is, how- - 
ever, a very inſipid piece. 

She Stoops to Conguer ; 

or, 


— 


Com. by Dr. Goldimith. 
Acted at Covent - Garden, 
8y0. 1773. The preſent 
dramatic piece 1s, by ſome 
critics, conſidered as a farce, 


bur ſtill it muſt be ranked 


among the farces of a man 
of genius. One of the moſt 
ludicrous circumſtances it 
contains (that of the robbe- 
ry) is borrowed from Alba- 
maxar. It met with great 
ſucceſs, and reſtored the 
public taſte to the good opi- 
nion of our author. 

She Ventures, and he Wins, 
Com. Acted ac Lincoln's- 


Inn-Fields, 4to. 1696. This 


play was written by a young 
ady who ſigns herſelf Ari- 
adne. The plot is taken 
from a novel written by Mr. 
Oldys, called, The Fair Ex- 
travagant ; or, T he Humour- 
ous Bride. | 

She Wou'd if She Con d. 
Com. by Sir George Ethe- 
ridge. Acted at the Duke 
of York's Theatre, 4to. 
1671. This play has been 
for ſome time laid aſide, yet 
it is undoubtedly a very 

one, and at the time 

it was written was eſteemed 
as one of the firſt rank. - 

She Mou d and She Nou d 
Not; or, The Kind Impoſtor. 
Com. by C. Cibber. A&- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1703. This is a very buſy, 
ſprightly, and entertaining 
comedy. | 


5 
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The Shipwreck, Com. 
tranſlated from Plautus, b 
Bonnel Thornton, printe 
in his edition, 8vo. 1767. 

The Shipwreck. Drama- 
tic Piece, by William Hy- 
land, Farmer in Suſſex, 8 vo. 
1746. l 
The Shipwreck Trag. 
Acted at Covent - Garden, 
1784. This piece is alter- 
ed from Lillo's Fatal Curio- 


/ity, and met with little ſuc- 


ceſs. 

A Shoemaker's a Gentile» 
man. Com. by William 
Rowley. Acted at the Red 
Bull, 4to. 1638. It conſiſts of 
a good deal of low humour, 
and it appears to have been 
a great favourite among the 
ſtrolling companies in the 
country. 
| The Shoemaker”s Holiday; 
or, The Gentle Craft, with 
the humourous L:fe of Simon 
Eyre, Shoemaker, and Lord 
Mayor of London. Com. 
Acted before the Queen, by 
Thomas Earl of Notting- 
ham, Lord High Aſtmiral 
his ſervants, on New-year's 
day at night, 4to. 1600, 
This play has been attri- 
buted to Dr. Barton Holi- 
day. Printed in the black 
letter, and not divided into 
acts. 

Shuffling, Cutl.ng, ond 
Dealing in a Game of Pick- 
quet, being acted from the 
5 1653 to 1658. By O. 

and others with Brent ap- 

| 
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plauſe, By H. Neville, 4to. 
1659. 

Selidee. A Piſcatory 
Drama or Paſtoral, by Phi- 
neas Fletcher, 4to. 1631. 
This piece was aQted in 
King's College, Cambridge, 
and is printed without any 
author's name. It was in- 
tended originally to be per- 
formed before King James 
the Firſt on the 13th of 
March, 1614 ; but his ma- 
jeſty leaving the univerſity 
ſooner, it was not then re- 
preſented. 'The ſerious parts 
of it are moſtly written in 
rhyme, with choruſes be- 
tween the acts. Perianus's 
telling Armillus the ſtory of 
Glaucus Scylla and Circe, 
in the firſt act, is taken from 
Ovid's Metamorpheſes, lib. 
12. And Atychus's fight- 
ing with and killing the Ork 
that was to have devoured 
Olynda, is an imitation of 
the ſtory of Perſeus and An- 
dromeda in Ovid's Meta- 
morphojes, book 4. or the de- 
liverance of Angelica from 
the monſter by Ruggiero, 
in the Orlando Furigſo, 
cant. 10. The ſcene lies in 
bicily, the time two hours. 
The Sicilian; or, Lowe 
makes a Painter, by J. 
Ozell. This 1s a tranſlation 
for the cloſet only of Moli- 
ere's Szeilien, ou, Þ Amour 
Peintre, not intended for the 
but Mr. Crowne, in 
his Country Wit, and Sir 
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Richard Steele, in his Tender 
Huſband, have both borrow- 
ed incidents, and indeed 
wholeſcenes, from this play. 
It conſiſts of twenty ſcenes, 
not divided into acts; and 
the gencral ſcene is in Si- 
cily 


The Sicilian Ufurper, Tr. 


„by Nat. Tate, 4to. 1691. 


This is nothing more than 


an alteration of Shakſpeare's 


Richard the Second. It 
appears to have been acted 
only once or twice, when it 


was forbidden by authority. 


Sicily and Naples; or, The 
Fatal Union. Trag. by S. 
Harding, 4to. 1640. 

. The Siege. Tragi-Com. 
by Sir Wm. Davenant, fol. 
1679. | 

The Siege; or, Lyve's Con- 
vert. Tragi-Com. by Wm. 
Cartwright, 8vo. 1651. 
This play is dedicated in 
verſe to King Charles I. 

The Siege of Aleppo. Tr. 
by William Hawkins, 8vo. 


1758. Printed in the ſecond 


volume of Miſcellanies, 
publiſhed by the author in 
that year, | 

The Stege of Aquileia, T. 
by J. Home, 8vo. 1759. 


This play was performed 


with fucceſs at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane. It 
1s the third dramatic piece 
produced by this Caledoni- 
an bard. It is greatly pre- 
ferahle to the Apis, but 


much inferior to the Douglas 


of 
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of the ſame author. From 
the title one would reaſon- 
ably expect to find in it the 
ſeveral circumſtances of the 
ſiege whoſe title it bears, 
when the city of Aquileia 
was held out by the legions 
of Gordianus againſt the 
gigantic tyrant Maximin; 
and ſuch, from the firſt ſet- 
ting out of it, we are per- 
mitted to expect; but every 
incident in this play devi- 
ates from the hiſtorical facts 
which we have on record in 
regard to that ſiege; yet as 
they all agree with thoſe of 
one much nearer to our own 
times, and ne rer connected 
with the hiſtory of the au- 
thor's own country, viz. the 
ſiege of Berwick, defended 
by Seton againſt the arms of 
our Edward III. it is not 
ſurely an improbable con- 
jecture to ſuppoſe, that Mr. 
Home received his firſt hint 
from that ſtory ; but as by 
purſuing it under the real 
characters, he muſt have 
painted one of our Engliſh 
monarchs: (and him indeed 
one claſſed among the he- 
roes of the Britiſh Annals) 
in the light in which in 
more than this one inſtance 
he appeared to be, viz. a 
tyrant, and an exerter of 


brutal power, without any 


conſideration of the teelings 
of humanity ; he choſe, ra- 
ther than pay ſo ill a com- 
plament to an Engliſh au- 


? 
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dience, to preſerve the cir- 
cumſtances only, changing 
the ſcenes of aQion to one 
that had ſome little kind of 
analogy with it. The uni- 
ties arc well preſerved, and 
ſome of the ſentimental . 
parts of the language are 
fine. But on the whole, the 
incidents are too few, the 
diſtreſs too much the ſame 
from beginning to end, and 
the cataſtrophe too early 
pointed out to the audience, 
Beſides which, it may be 
added, that the character of 
Emilius bears too ſtrong a 
reſemblance to that of 'the 
Old Horatius inWhitehead*s 
Roman Father, though it 
would be paying the laſt- 
named character a bad com- 
pliment to ſet this point of 
execu: ion in any degree of 
competition with it. 

The Siege of Babylon, 
Tragi-Com. by Sam. Por- 
dage. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1678. 'This 
play is founded on the Ro- 
mance of Caſſandra. The 
ſiege lies in Babylon, and 
the fields adjacent. 

The Siege of Belgrade. 
Opera, ww, Cobb. At 
ed at Drury-Lane, 1791. 
This Opera abounds with 
incidents and ſituations, 
which are calculated to in- 
tereſt a mingled audience. 

The Siege of Calais, Tr. 
by. Charles Denis, tranſlat- 
ed from the French of g 
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de Balloy, with Hiſtorical 


nople 


— 
a 


unaffected, 


1720. 


= vo. 1765, Not act- 
| The Siege of Conſtanti- 


Acted at the Duke's 'Thea- 
tre. This, play, though 
publiſhed anonymous, is ſaid 
to be written by Nevil 


Paine. 


The Siege of Curxola. 
Comic Opera, by Mr. 
O'Keeffe. Acted at the 
Haymarket, 1786, and re- 
ceived with the uſual ap- 
plauſe given to molt of this 
writer's productions. 

The Siege of D.maſcus. 
Trag. by John Hu: hes. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
This play was, and 
ſill continues to be, a&:d 
with general approbation. 
It is generally allowed, that 
the characters in this trage- 
dy are finely varied and diſ- 
tinguiſhed ; that the ſenti- 
ments are juſt and well 
adapted to the characters; 
that it abounds with beauti- 
ful deſcriptions, apt alluſions 
to the manners and opinions 
of the times where the ſcene 
is laid, and with noble mo- 
tals ; that the diction is pure, 
and ſublime, 
without any meteors of ſtyle 
or ambitious ornaments ; 
and that the plot is conduct- 
ed in a fimple and clear 
manner. When it was of- 
fered to the managers of 


Drury-Lane houſe in the 


year 1718, they refuſed to 


Trag. 4to. 1675. 


1 
act it, unleſs the author 
made an alteration in the 
character of Phocyas, who, 
in the original, had been 
prevailed upon to profeſs 
himſelf a Mahometan, pre- 
tending he could not be a 
hero it he changed his reli- 
gion, and that the audience 
would not bear the fight of 
him after it, ta how livel 
a manner ſoever his remoſe 
and . repentance might be 
deicribed. The author (be- 
ing then in a very languiſh- 
ing condition) finding, if 
he did not comply, his re- 
lations would probably loſe 
the benefit of the play, con- 
ſented, though with reluct- 
ance, to new mocel the cha- 
racter of Phocyas. 

The S. ese of Derry. Tr. 
Com. Anony. 1692. This 
is an exceeding bad piay, 
and was never acted; but 
as it was written very near 
the period ot the tranſaction 
which it deſcribes, no bad 


idea may be formed fiom 


it of the diſtreſſes which the 
garrilon and inhabitants of 
that city underwent during 
that famous ſiege. See fur- 
ther under Pieiy and Valour. 
The Siege of Gibraltar. 
Muſical Farce, by F. Pilon. 
Acted at Covent- Garden, 
8 vo. 1780. This is a very 
trifling and contemptible 
drama. | 
The Siege of Faru/alem, 
by Titus Veſpaſian. Trag. 
by M. Latter, 8vo. 1762. 
The 
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The Siege of Jeruſalem, by 
Titus Veſpaſian. bbs by 
Mary Latter, 8vo, 1703. 

The Siege of Jeruſalem. 
Trag. 8vo. 1774. Of this 
piece, which is ſaid to be 
the production of Lady 
Strathmore, a few copies 
only were printed. It has 
not been publiſhed. 

The Siege of Memphis; or, 
The Ambitious Queen. Tra. 
by Thomas Durfey. Act- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1676. This play is 
written in heroic verie, and 
as Mr. Durfey's genius ap- 
parently lay much more to 
comic humour then tragic 
power, it is not much to be 
wondered that he ſhould, 
in his attempts of the latter 
kind, run into ſomewhat of 
fuſtian and bombaſt. How- 
ever, the judgement of the 
audience, which on the 
whole is generally right, 
pointed out to him his miſ- 
take in the indifferent ſuc- 
ceſs this piece met with. 


The plot is in ſome meaſure 


borrowed from hiſtory, and 
the ſcene is Memphis be- 
ſieged. 

The Siege and Surrender 
of Mons. Trag-Com. Ano- 
nymous, 4to. 1691. The 
author's intention, as he 


himſelf expreſſes it in the 
title-page, was to expoſe the 


villainy of the prie ſts. and 
the intrigues of the French. 
The Siege of Rhodes. A 
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Play in 'two parts, by Sir 
William Davenant, 4to. 
1656. Both theſe plays met 
with great approbation. 
They were written during 
the time of civil wars, when 
the ſtage lay under a prohi- 
bition, and indeed all the 
Belles Lettres were at aſtand, 
and conſequently made not 
their appearance till after 
the Reſtoration, at Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields, when Sir 
William himſelf obtained 
the management of the 
theatre, The plot, as far 
as it has a connection 
with hiſtory, is to be found 
in the ſeveral hiſtorians, who 
have given an account of 
this remarkable ſiege in the 
reign of Solyman the Se- 
cond, who took this city in 
the year 1522: The ſcene, 
Rhodes, and camp near it. 
The Siege of Sinope. Tr. 
by Mrs. Brooke. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1781. 
Taken from Metaſtaſio. 
The Siege of Tamer. Tr. 
by Gorges Edmond How. 
ard, 12mo. 1773. Print- 
ed at Dublin. It does not 
appear to have been acted. 
The Siege of Urbin. Tr. 
Com. by Sir W. Killigrew, 
fol. 1666. "ks, 
The Silver Age. A hiſ- 
tory, by Thomas Heywood, 
4to. 1613. This is the ſe- 
cond of a ſeries of hiſtorical 
dramas which this author 
has purſued, and which con- 
tain 


/ SI 

tain on the whole the great- 
eſt _w of the Heathen my- 
thology. This part contains 
the Loves of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, the birth of Her- 
cules, and the Rape of Pro- 
ſerpine, concluding with the 
Arraignment of the Moon. 
In the purſuance of a plan 
of this kind, it was impoſſible 


to avoid making uſe of the 


facts which hiſtory pointed 
out to the author, and thoſe 
aſſiſtances which the ancient 
writers ſeems to hold forth 
to his acceptance; nor can 
he by any means be charge- 
able with plagiariſm for ſo 
doing. In the intrigue of 


Jupiter and Alcmena there- * 
fore he has borrowed ſome 


paſſages from the Amphitruo 
of Plautus ; the Rape of Pro- 
ferpine is greatly enriched 
by taking in the account 
which Ovid has given of 
that tranſaction in his Meta- 


mor pbeſes; and other parts 


of the piece are much ad- 
vantaged by quotations from 
the legends of the poets. 

The Silver Tunkard. Mu- 
fical Farce, by Lady Cra- 
ven. Acted at the Hay- 
market, 1781. Not print- 
ed. An inſipid trifle, 

Sir Anthiny Love; or, 
T he Rambling Lady. Com, 
by Tho. Southerne. Acted 


at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 


1691. This play met with 
very great applauſe. 


1 
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Sir Barnaby Whieg ; or, 
No Wit like a Woman's. C, 
by Thomas Durfey. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, 4to, 
1681. : 

Sir Clyomen, Knight of the 
Golden Shield, Son to the 
King of Denmark ; and Cla- 
myees the White Knight, Son 
to the King of Swawvia ( both 
valiant Knights), their Hi, 
tory, Acted by her Majeſ- 
ties players. Anonymous, 
4to. 1599. This is a very 
indifferent play, written in 
verſe, and in the language 
more obſolete than the date 
ſeems to warrant, and is very 
diſagreeable in the reading. 

Sir Courtly Nice; or, 1t 
cannot be. Com. by ]. 
Crowne, 4to. 1685, This 
play was written at the com- 
mand of King Charles II. 
The plot and part of the 
play is taken from a Spa- 
niſh comedy, called No Peud- 
Nr; or, It cannot be, and 
trom a comedy, called Ta- 
rugo's Wiles, The ſong of 
Stop- Thief is a tranſlation, 
or rather paraphraſe of Maſ- 
carille's Au Folear in Moli- 
ere's Precieuſes Ridicules. 
The charaQer of Crack ts 
admirably kept up ; but the 
chief merit of the play is in 
the very fine contraſt ſup- 

ed between the two cha- 
racters of Hothead and Teſ- 
timony, characters which 
even now give PR. 
| ir 
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Sir Giddy Whim ; or, The 
Lucky Amour, Com. Ano- 
nymous, 4to. 1703. This 

jece was never ated. 

Sir Giles Gooje-Cappe, 
Knight. Com. Anon. 4to. 
77% This play was pre- 
ſented by the children of the 
Chapel. 

Sir Harry Gaylove'; or, 
Cemedy in Embrie. By the 
author of Clarinda Cathcart 
and Alicia Montague, 8vo. 
1772. This play was print- 
" in Scotland, but not act- 
ed. 
Sir Harry Wildair, being 
the ſequel to The Trip to the 
2 by George Farqu- 

ar. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
4to. 1701. This comedy 
is a continuation of T he Con- 


ſtant Couple, and has ſeveral 


of the ſame characters. Yet, 
although the ſucceſs and real 
merit of the firſt part fo 
much inſured ſucceſs to this 
as to afford it a run of nine 
nights to crouded audiences, 
yet it was by no means equal 
4n*merit to that firſt part, 
nor is it now ever perform- 
ed, although The e 
Couple ſtill remains one of 


the moſt favoured pieces on 


the liſt of acting plays. 
From a peculiar happineſs 
in hitting the character of 
Jubilee Dicky in theſe plays, 
the celebrated Mr. — 
Norris, the comedian, gain- 
ed ſo much reputation, as 


occaſioned his own chriſtian 
name to be ſunk in that of 
his character, and his being 
ever after diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Dicky Norris ; 
under which name, at the 
head of a play-bill, a be- 
neft for that gentleman was 
advertiſed, 
Sir Hercules Bufſoon ; or, 
T he Poetical Squire. Com. 
by J. Lacy. Acted at the 
Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1684. 
This play was not publiſh- 
ed, nor brought on the ſtage, 
till about three years after 
the author's deceaſe. 
Sir Jobn Cockle at Court. 
Farce, by Robert Dodſley, 
8vo. 1737. This little piece 
is a ſequel to The King and 
the Miller of Mansfield, in 
which the Miller, newly a 
knight, comes up to Lon- 
don, with his family, to pay 
hiscompliments to the King, 
It is not, however, equal in 
merit to the firſt part, for 
though the King's diſguiſing 
himſelf in order to put Sir 
John's integrity to he teſt, 
and the latter reſiſting every 
temptation, not only of bri- 
bery, but of flattery alſo, is 
ingenious, and gives an op- 
portunity for many admir- 
able ſtrokes both of ſenti- 
ment and ſatire, yet there 
is a ſimplicity ; and fitneſs 
for the drama, in the ſtory 
of the firſt part, that it is 
ſcarcely 


, 1 
ſcarcely poſſible to come up 
to, in the circumſtances 
which ariſe from the inci- 
dents of the latter. 

The firſt Part of the true 
and honourable Hiſtory of the 
Life of Sir John Oldcaftle, 
the good Lord Cobham. Acted 
by the Earl of Nottingham, 
the Lord High Admiral's 
ſervants, 4to. 1600. This 
is one of the ſeven plays diſ- 
carded from Shakſpeare's 
works by moſt of the editors, 
yet it was undoubtedly pub- 
liſhed in his lifetime with 
his name. Mr. Malone 
ſays, the hand of Shak- 
ſpeare is not to be traced 
in any part of this play ; 
and Dr. Farmer ſuppoſes it 
to be the production of Tho- 
mas Heywood, whoſe man- 
ner it reſembles. 

Sir Martin Mar-all ; or, 
The Fe:gn'd Innocence. Com. 
by J. Dryden. Acted at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1668. The plot and great 

art of the language of Sir 
Martin and his man War- 
ner, 


and the Etourdi of Moliere. 
Warner's playing on the 
lute Bd of his maſter, 
and being ſurpriſed by his 
folly, is taken from M. du 
Parc's Francion, book 7. 
and Old Moody aud Sir John 
being hoiſted up in their al- 
titudes, owes its origin to a 
like incident in Marmibn's 
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are borrowed from 
Quinault's Amant indiſcret, 


81 
Antiquary, Downes ſays 
the Duke of Newcaſtle gave 
this play to Dryden, who 


adapted it to the ſtage, and 


It 15 remarkable, that it is 
entered on the books of the 
Stationers Company as the 
production of that noble. 
man. 5 | 

Sir Martin Mar-all, C. 
by J. Ozell. This is only 
a literal tranſlation of Mo- 
here's Etourdi, to which Mr. 
Ozell gave the above title, 


from the hint of Dryden's 
comedy. 


Sir Patient Fancy, Com. 
by Mrs. Behn. Acted at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1678. The hint of Sir 
Patient Fancy is borrowed 
from Moliere's Malade Ima- 
ginaire ; and thoſe of Sir 
Credulous Eaſy and his 
Groom Curry, from the 
M. Pourceaugnac of the 
ſame author. Thoſe laſt 
characters have alſo been 
made ule of by Brome in 
his Damoiſelle. Mr. Miller 
alſo, in his comedy of The 
M-:ther-in-Law ; or, The 
Dcrfor the Dijeaje, has 
availed himſelf of both 
of theſe plots, and blended 
them together much after 
the ſame manner that Mrs, 
Behn has done in tiis. The 
ſcene lies in two different 
houles in London. 

Sir Roger de Coverly ; or, 
The Merry Co, iſimus. A. 
dramatic Entertainment of 

t 


laſt 


-cn 


las 


th 
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two acts, by Mr. Dorman, 


1740, 8 vo. This piece 
was never ated, 

Sir Reger De Coverly. C. 
by James Miller. Not acted 
or printed. In a preface to 
this author's Miſcellanies, 
he ſays that this play was 
written at the deſire of Mrs. 
Oldfield, who was to have 
performed the widow ; the 
part of Will Honeycomb 
was alſo intended for Wilks, 
and SirRoger for Mr. Cibber. 
The deaths, however, of 
the two former, and the re- 
tirement of the latter from 
the ſtage, prevented its re- 
preſentation; and probably 
the copy is now loſt. 

Sir Roger de Coverly. C. 
by Dr. Dodd. Not acted 
or printed. 

Sir Salomon ; or, The 
Cautious Coxcomb. Com. 
Acted at the Duke of York's 
Theatre, 4to. 1671. This 
Play 1s very little more than 
a tranſlation from the Ecole 
des Femines of Moliere. It 
met with ſome enemies at 
firſt, but, notwithſtanding, 
made its part good 1n the 
re preſentations. 

Sir T homas Overbury. T. 
by Richard Savage, 8vo. 
1724. This Play was a&ed 
at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-Lane, and the au- 
thor performed the princi- 
pal part in it himſelf, but 
without ſacceſs, both his 


8 1 
voĩce and aſpect being very 
much againſt him. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. Tr. 
by George Sewell, 8vo. 
1719. This Play, the title 
of which points out the plot, 
was acted at Lin:oln's- 
Fields Theatre with very 
great ſucceſs. It is ex- 
tremely well written. 

Sir William Wallace. Tr. 
by Mr. Jackſon. A dat 
Edinburgh 1780, but not 
printed, 

The Siſters. Com. by 
Mrs. Charlotte Lenox, 8vo. 
1769. This Comedy was 
taken from the authoreſs's 
own novel, entituled Hen- 
riettia. Though it was 
treated ſeverely, and per- 
formed but one night at 
Covent-Garden, it is writ- 
ten with a conſiderable de- 
gree of good ſenſe and ele- 

anc”, Gim. by.] 

The Siſters. Com. by.]. 
Shirley.” Added at the . 
vate houſe, Blackfriars, 8vo, 
1652. | 

The Siſters. Com. tranſ- 
lated from the French, 
and printed in the ſecond 
volume of Foot's' Comic 
Theatre. 

Six Day*s Adventure; or, 
The New Utopia. Com. by 
Edward Howard. Acted at 
the Duke of York's Thea- 
tre, 4to. 1671. This Play 


miſcarried in the repreſenta- 
tion; and the witty Lord 


Rocheſter 


/ 


. 
Rocheſter wrote a ſharp in- 
vective againſt it. 

The Sleep Walker, 
trayſlated from the French 
of Pont de Vile, by Lady 
Craven, 12mo. 1778. Print- 
ed at Strawberry-Hill, but 
not publiſhed. | 

T he Slignted Maid. Com. 
by Sir Robert Stapylton. 
Acted at Lincoln's - Inn- 
Fields, 4to. 1663. 

The Slip. Farce, by 
Chriſtopher Bullock, 12mo. 
1715. This piece was 
acted with applauſe at Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields. 

The Smugglers. A Farce, 
of three acts, by Thomas 
Odell, 8vo. 1729. Acted 
with ſome ſucceſs at the 
Little Theatre in the Hay. 
market. 

The Snake in the Graſs. 
A dramatic entertainment 
of a new ſpecies, being 
neither tragedy, comedy, 
pantomime, farce, ballad, 


or opera, by Aron Hill, 


8vo. 1760. This was never 
acted, but is printed with 
the author's other works. 
The Snuff Box; or, A 
Trip to Bath. Com, in 
two acts, by William Heard. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
8vo. 1775. | 
The Sociable Companions ; 
or, The Female Wits. Com. 
by the Ducheſs of Newcaſtle, 
fol. 1662. 
Socrates, A Dramatic 
Poem, by Amyas Buſhe, 


Com. 
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Eſq. A. M. and F. R. 8. 
4to. 1758. | 
Socrates, Trag. tran. 


lated from the French of 
Voltaire, 12mo. 1760, 

Socrates, Dramatic Per.. 
formance, tranſlated from 
Voltaire, and printed in 
Dr. Franklin's edition of 
that author, 

Socrates Triumphant ; or, 


The Danger of being Wiſz 


in a Commonwealth of Fool;, 
Trag. Anonym. 8vo. 1716, 
This piece was never ated, 

The Soldier. Trag. by 
Richard Lovelace. Never 
printed. 

Soldier's Fortune, Com. 
by Thomas Otway. Acted 
at the Duke's Theatre, 4to, 
1681. The plot of this 
play is by no means new, 
the ſeveral incidents in it 
being almoſt all of . them 
borrowed. For inſtance, 
Lady Dunce's making her 
huſband an agent for the 
conveyance of the ring and 
letter to her gallant, Capt. 
Beaugard, isevidently taken 
from Moliere's Ecole des 
Maris, and had beſides been 
made uſe of in ſome Engliſh 
plays before, particularly 
in The Fawne, and in Flo- 


ra*s Vagarites.” original 
ſtory from kick ire 
himſelf — — 
the hint, may ſeen in 


Boccace, dec. 3, nov. 3. 


Sir Davy's bolting out of 
his cloſet, and * 
| , 


267 ] 
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Lady and Beaugard kiſſing, 


and her behaviour on that 
occaſion, is borrowed from 
the ſtory of Millamant ; or, 
The Rampant Lady; in Scar- 
ron's Comical Romance. The 
character of Bloody Bones 
is much like that of Bravo in 
The Antiquary, and Cour- 
tine's conduct under Silvia's 
balcony has A | re- 
ſemblance to Monſieur Tho- 
mas's carriage to his miſ- 
treſs in Fletcher's comedy 
of that name. . There is a 
ſequel to this play, which is 
called The Atheift ; or the 
ſecond part of T he Soldier's 
Fortune, 4to. 1664. The 

lot of which, ſo far as re- 


tes to the amours of Beau- 


gard and Portia, is founded 
on Scarron's novel of The 
Inviſible Miſtreſs. Both theſe 
plays have wit, and a great 
deal of buſy and intricate 
intrigue, but are ſo very 
looſe in reſpect to ſentiment 
and moral, that they are 
now entirely laid ſide. 

Soliman and Perſeda, The 
Tragedie of (Anonym. 4to. 
1599), wherein is laide open 
Love's Conflancy, Fortune's 
Inconſtancy, and Death's 
Triumphs, | 

Solon; or, Philoſophy mo 
Defencg againſt Love. Lragi- 
Com. by Martin Bladen, 
40. 1705. This piece was 
never ated, and even print- 
ed unknown to the author. 


The Son-in-Law. Far ce, 


feph. 


: 8 O 5 
by J. O'Keefe. Acted at 
Haymarket, 1779. The 
ſongs only printed. This 
piece was extremely ſucceſs- 
tul in its repreſentation, and 
and does no ſmall credit to 
the talents of its author. 

T he Song of Solomon. A 


Drama, by J. Bland, 8vo. 


1750. 

The Sophifter. Comedy, 
Anonym. 4to. 1639. This 
play was acted at one of the 


niverſities. 


- 


Sophomphaneas ; or, For 
Trag. by Francis 
Goldſmith, 8vo. no date, 
This is only a tranſlation 
from Hugo Grotius, with 
critical remarks and anno- 
tations. 

Sophoniſba ; or, Hanni 
bas Owerthrow. Trag. by 
Nath, Lee. Acted at Dru- 
ry-Lane, 4to. 1676. This 
tragedy is written in rhyme, 
yet it met with great ap- 
plauſe, eſpecially from the 
female and more tender part 
of the audience. The loves 
of Sophoniſba and. Maſiniſſa 
are delicately and affecting- 
ly managed; but the author 
has — deviated from 
the idea hiſtory gives us 
of the characters of Sci- 
pio and Hanibal, in the 
manner he has here repre- 
ſented them, yet, perhaps, 
he might, in ſome meaſure, 
be drawn into this error by 
following too cloſely the ex- 
ample ſet him by Lord Or- 

rery 


| 
| 


$O 
rery in his romance of Par- 
theniſſa, wherein he has 


made Hannibal as much of 


a whining lover towards 
his Izadora, as Lee has 
done with regard to Roſa- 
linda. The hiſtories of Sci- 
pio and Hannibal are to be 


- found by peruſing Plutarch 


and Cornelius Nepos ; and 
the ſtory of Maſiniſſa and 


Sophiniſba 1s very nearly re- - 


lated by Petrach, in his 
Trionfo d' Amore, c. 2. The 
ſcene of the play, Zama. 
Sophoniſba, Trag. by ]. 
Thomſon, 8vo. 1730. This 


py ated at Drury- 


Lane Theatre with very 
great applauſe, and is found- 
ed on the ſame ſtory with 
the foregoin 
it was not without its eni- 
mies, a very ſevere criticiſm 


being publiſhed againſt it; 
and, to ſay truth, though 


the author has in good mea- 
ſure avoided the rants and 
wild extravagancies which 
break forth in Lee's trage- 
dy, yet at the ſame time he 
falls greatly ſnort of him in 
poetical beauties and luxu- 


riance of imagination. And 


on the whole, perhaps, it 
will not be doing Mr. 
Thomſon any injuſtice to 
ſay, that had he never pub- 


liſhed his Seaſons, and ſome 


other Poems, but confined 


his pen to dramatic writing 
only, he would not have 


ſtood in that rank of poeti- 
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cal fame which he now 
holds in the annals of Par. 
naſſus. Dr. Johnſon ob. 
ſerves, that every rehearſal 
of this tragedy was digni- 
fied with a ſplendid audi. 
ence, collected to anticipate 
the delight that was pre. 
paring for the public. It 
was obſerved, however, that 
nobody was much affected, 
and that the company roſe 
as from a moral lecture; 
that it had upon the ſtage 
no unuſual degree of ſuc. 
ceſs, Slight accidents will 
operate upon the taſte of 

. There was a fee- 

le line in the play; 

O, Sopboniſba, Sopboniſba, 0! 
This gave occaſion to a 
aun parody, 

o. = Thomſon, Jemmy Thon- 
on, ; 

which for a while was echoed 

through the town. Dr, 

you on likewiſe obſerves 

e had been told by Savage, 
that of the prologue to So- 
phoniſba the firſt part was 
written by Pope, who could 
not be perſuaded to finiſh it, 
and that the concluding 
lines were added by Mallet. 

The Sophy. Trag. by 
Sir John Denham. Acted 
at Black-Fryars, fol. 1642. 
This tragedy is built on the 
ſame ſtory in Herbert's 
Travels,* on which Baron 
has conſtrued his tragedy 
of Mirza. It 1s, however, 


very differently handled by 
the 
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the two authors. And The PFruitle/ Preceatis 


now on obj on this ac- Com. by G. Colman. Aﬀed 
Par. f ge, er Denham has at the Haymarket 177, 
ob- deviated from the truth of This is a very pleaſing 
arſal hiſtory in making Abbas die though farcical. perform». 
gui. in his tragedy, whereas he ance, and was taken from 
udi- really ſurvived ſeveral years the Barbier de Seville of 
pate after his ſon's murder. This, Monſ. Beaumarchais. U. 
pre- however, is no more than a 7e Spaniſh Bawd, re- 
[t Licentia Pottica, which has preſented in Celetina, or the 
that ever been conſidered war- Tragicke Comedy ＋ Caliſta 
ted, rantable, and which on the and Melibea; wherein 14 
roſe preſent oecaſion is made ule contained, beſides the Pleas 
wht, only for the ſake of dra- ſantnefſe and Sweetnefſe of 
tage matic juſtice, the Stile, many N 
ſuc- ' Sophy Mirſa. Trag. This Sentences, and profitable In- 
wal play is on the ſame ſubject /rudions. neciſſary for, the 
e of as Sir John Denham's. It younger Sort: Shewing the De- 
fee. was begun by Mr. Hughes, "ceits andSubtileies houſed in the 
who wrote two acts of it, Bo/oms of falſe Ser wants and 
01 and finiſhed by his brother- Cunny-catching Bawds. Fol. 
0 2 in-law, Mr. William Dun- 1631. This play is the 
combe, in the hands of the longeſt that was ever 
T bon- whoſe ſon it now remains in publiſhed, conſiſting of 21 
manuſcript. acts. It was written origi- 
hoed The Sot. Burletta. Acted nally in Spaniſh,, . _; 
Dr, at the Haymarket, 8vo. The Spaniſh Carate..,, C. 
rves 17993. . by Beaumont and Fletches, 
age, South Sea; or, The Biters fol. 1747. This is a good 
| $0. Bit, A Farce, by William comedy, and although it ig 
was Rufus Chetwood, 8vo. 1720. not now on the liſt of actin 
ould This piece was not intended plays, it was at many die 
h it, for the ſlage, but only de- ferent times aſter the death 
ding ſigned as a ſatire on the of its author revived, aud 
illet, South-Sea project, and the * with ſugceſs. 
by inconceivable bubbles of 7e Spanifb. Fryar ;. or, 


\ed that æra of folly and credu- The Double Discovery. Tr. 


642. lity. - Com. by John Dryden 
1 the The South-Briton, Com. Acted at the Duke's. They. 
ert's of five a&s, performed at tre, 4to. 1681. Lange 
aron Smock-alley Theatre, Dub- bane charges the author of 
gedy lin, 8y0. 1774. this play with caſting a re- 
＋ The Spaniſh Barber; or, 838 on the whole _ 
d / ok 


Sp, 
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_ of the clergy i his cha- 
er of Dominick the 
ar, and ſeemsto imagine 
f revenge prac- 


tiſed for me oppoſition he 


met with in his attempt to 


take orders. However that 
might be with reſpe@ to 
Mr. Dryden in particular, 
we cannot pretend to ſay, but 
this one point appears plain 
to us, viz. that the ſatire 
throw out in it is only ge- 
neral againſt thoſe amongſt 
the clergy who diſgrace their 
cloth by wicked and unbe- 
coming actions; and is by 
no means pointed at, or 
can any way affect, the ſa- 
cred function in itſelf. That 
there have been ſuch cha- 
rafters as Father Dominick 
among the Prieſts of all re- 
ligions, and more eſpecially 
thoſe of the Romiſh Church, 
to whom the practice of con- 
ſeſſion affords more frequent 
opportunities, and uninter- 
rupted ſcope, for ſuch kind 
of conduct, no man in his 
ſenſes will, we believe, at- 
tempt to deny; and if fo, 
how or _ can — 
more rly expoſed than 
on 2 ? 9 that 
be ſaid to caſt a reflection on 
the much greater number of 
valuable, well - meaning, 
and truly religious among 
the divine profeſſors ? No, 


ſurely. Vet the 2 capit 


Ille facit is a maxim fo per- 
ſectly founded in truth, that 
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we are ever apt to ſuſpe& 
ſome conſciouſneſs in them. 
ſelves of the truth of parti. 
cular ſatire in thoſe perſons 
who appear over angry at 
hints throw out in general 
only. This play conſidered 


in 1t(elf has perhaps as much 


merit as any that this au- 
thor has given to the world. 
The characters of Torriſ. 
mond and Leonora in the 
tragic part are tender and 

tical, yet there are ſome 
ideas and deſcriptions thrown 
out by the latter, towards the 
beginning of the third act, 
which are rather too warm 
and luxuriant to bear repe- 


tition on a public ſtage, and 


are therefore now omitted in 
the acting. But the whole 
comedy is natural, lively, 
entertaining, and highly 
finiſhed both with reſpect to 
plot, character, and lan- 
uage. The ſcene lies in 
rragon, and the plot of 
the comic parts is founded 
on a novel, called The Pil. 
remond. 
| The Spaniſh Gypſie. C. 
by Thomas Middleton and 
William Rowley. Add 
at Drury-Lane and Saliſ- 
bury - Court, 4to. 1653. 
The plot of this play, with 
reſpect to the ſtory of Rode- 
ngo and Clara, if not bor- 
rowed from, has at leaſta 
very near reſemblance to, 
a novel of Cervantes, _ 
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ridicule to 
writer of the times. 
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The Force of Blood. The 
ſcene lies at Alicant. 

The Spaniſh Lady. Mu- 
fcal Entertainment, by T. 
Hill. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8 vo. 1769. This 
piece was originally written 
on receiving the news of a 
ſignal conqueſt gained in the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies by the 
Engliſh forces, in 1762. 

The Spaniſh Rivals A 
Muſical Farce, ated at 
Drury-Lane, 1784. In this 
piece ſenſe 1s ſacrificed to 
ſound.  . 

The Spaniſh Rogue. Com. 
by Thomas Duffet, 4to. 
1674. This play is written, 
after the manner of moſt 
of the French comedies, in 
rhyme. It is the beſt of 
all this Author's dramatic 
works, yet met with very 
indifferent ſucceſs. 

Spaniſh Tragedy. See je- 
ronymo. 

T he Spaniſh Tragedy; or, 
Hieronimo is mad again. 
Containing the lamentable 
end of Don Poratio and Be- 
limperia. With the pitifull 
Death of Hieronimo ; by 
Thomas Kyd, 4to. 1603. 
This play was the object of 

almoſt every 


The Spaniſh Wives. A 
Farce of three acts, by Mrs. 
Mary Pix, 4to. 1696. It 
Fon acded at Dorſet .Gar- 


— 
Tbe Sparagus Garden. 9 


\ 
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by Richard Brome. AQed 
in the year' 1635, by the 
then Company of Revels at 
Saliſbury-Court, 4to. 1640. 

The Spartan Dame. Tr. 
by Tho. Southerne. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1719. 
This play, when it made 
its firſt appearance, was re- 
ceived with univerſal and 
indeed merited- applauſe, 
The ſubject of it is taken 
from Plutarch's Life of 
Apis. . 

Specches at Prince Henry's 
Barriers. By Ben Johnſon, 
fol. 1640. Theſe ſpeeches 
are not much dramatic, be- 
ing only ſome compliments. 
paid to Prince Henry, the 
eldeſt ſon of King James I. 

The Spenathrift, Com. 
by Mathew Draper. AQed 
at the Haymarket, 8vo. 
1731, The hint of this 
play is taken from Shak- 


ſpeare's London Prodigal. 


The Spendthrift. Com. 
tranſlated from the French; 
and printed in Foote's 
Comic Theatre, vol. 1, 

The Spendthrift ; or, A 
Chriftmas Gambol. Farce, 
by Dr. 'Kenrick. Acted at 
Covent- Garden 1758. Not 
printed. This was taken 
from C _—_ ohnſon's Country 
Lafſes, and was acted only 
two nights. 

The eee Sifter. C. 
by Abr. Bailey, 4to. 1667. 

The Spirit of Contradic- 
tion, Farce, of two acts, 
2 3 by 


| 


SP 
by a Gentleman of Cam- 
bridge, 8vo. 1760. This 
ce made its appearance 


at the Theatre Royal in Co- 


vent-Garden, but with very 
little ſacceſs. 

The Spiritual Minor. C. 
8vo. 1763. A low and ſtu- 
pid imitation of Foote's 


- Minor. - | | 


The Splecn ; or, Iſlington 
Spaw. A Comic Piece, of 
two acts, by George Col- 
man, performed at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1756. A per- 
formance which will not leſ- 


- ſen the fame of its ingeni- 


ous author, though it did 


not meet with equal ſucceſs. 


The Spouter; or, The 
Triple Revenge, Comic 
Farce, in two acts, 8vo, 
1756. A whimſical pro- 
duction of Mr. Murphy, 


with the connivance of Mr, 


Garrick. The chief per- 
ſonages in this piece were 
deſigned as repreſentations 
of living authors and ma- 
nagers, Garrick himſelf, 
Richard. Foote, and young 
Cibber, are all the objects 
of its merriment, which is 
unmixed with the leaſt of- 
fenſive ſeverity, as will be 
ſuppoſed from the circum- 


ſtance of their leaders hav- 


ing been privy to the pub- 
lication. « : 

The Spouter 3 or, The Dou- 
Ble Revenge. Com. Farce, 


In three acts, by H. Dell, 


8vo, 1756. 


* 


The Sgring. Paſtoral, by 
James Harris, Eſq. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 4to. 1763. 

The Squire of Aiſatia, 
Com. by Thomas Shadwell. 

Acted by their Majeſties 
ſervants, 4to. 1688, This 
play is founded on the 4de/- 
phi of Terence, the cha- 
rafters of the two elder Bel- 
fonds being exactly thoſe of 
the Micio and Demea, and 
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the two younger Belfonds 


the Eſchinus and Cteſipho 
ol that celebrated Comedy. 
Mr. Shadwell has however 
certainly, if not improved 
on thoſe characters in their 
intrinſic merit, at leaſt ſo 
far modernized and mould- 
ed them to the preſent taſte, 
as to render them much 
more palatable to an audi. 
ence in general, than they 
appear to be in their anci- 
ent habits. This play met 
with good ſucceſs, and is 


ſtill at times performed to 
univerſal ſatisfaRtion. The 


ſcene lies in Alſatia, the 
cant name for White-Fry- 
ars; and the author has in- 


. troduced ſo much of the cant 


or gamblers* language, as 
to have rendered it neceſ- 
ſary to prefix a gloſſary for 
the leading the reader 
through a labyrinth of un- 
common and unintelligible 
Jargon, ; 
Squire Badger. Burletta, 
in two parts. Acted at the 
Haymarket, 8vo. 1772. It 
| 4 


Herre St lth. a” 


= © kk is 


ST; 

is taken from Fielding's 
Don Quixote in England, and 
was atterwards brought out 


under the title of The Sor.” 


The Squire Burlejqued ; 
or, T he Sharpers Outauitted. 
C. by Bartholomew Bour- 
geois, 8Y0. 1705. 

Squire Old-Sap ; or, The 
N:ght Adventures. Com. by 
Thomas Durfey. Acted at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1679. This play is greatly 


obliged to ſeveral novels 


and other Dramas fer the 
compoſition of its plot, 
which is very intricate and 
buly. For "inſtance, the 
character of Squire Old- Sap 
and the incident of Pimpo's 
ty ing him to the tree in the 
firſt act, is borrowed from 
The Comical Hiſtory of Fran- 
cion, Tricklove's cheatin 
Oid Sap with the-bell, — 
Pimpo's ſtanding in Henry's 
place, is related in Boccace's 
novels, Dec. 7, Nov. 8, 


and in Fontaine's Tale of 


La Gagenre des trois Com- 
meres ; and Tricklove's con- 
trivance with Welford for 
having Oid-Sap beaten in 
her cloaths in the ſame act, 
and which is alſo an inci- 
dent in Fletcher's Woman 
fleasd, Ravenicroft's Lon- 
don Cuckelds, and ſome 
other Comedies, is evidently 
taken from Boccace, Dec. 
7. Nov. 7. | 

The Stage Beau toſs'd in a 
Blanket ; or, The Hipocrite 
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a-la-Mode; Com. Anony. 
4to. 1704. * This piece, 
though without a name, was 
written by the humourous 
Tom Brown. 
three acts only, and is a ſa- 
tire on Jeremy Collier, who 
wrote 2 ſevere book againſt 


the ſtage and dramatic writ- 


ers 5 Meh 

The Stage Coach, Farce, 
by George Farquhar, 4to. 
1710. In this little piece 
he was aſſiſted by Mr. Mot- 
teux ; yet after all it is no- 
thing more than a plagia- 
riſm, the whole plot of it, 
and ſome entire ſcenes, be- 
ing borrowed from. a little 
French piece, called Les Ca- 
rofſes d Orleans. 

The State Farce; or, They 
are all come Home, 8 vo. 
1757. ä 

7 he Stage Mutineers ; or, 
A Playhouſe to be Let. A 
Tragi-Comi-Farcical Bal- 
lad Opera. Adted at Co- 
vent-Garden, Anony. 8vo. 
1733. This piece is only 
a burleſque on a contelt be- 
tween the manager-of one 
of the theatres aud his per- 
formers, at the head of the 
male-content part of whom 
Mr. Theophilus Cibber at 
that time ſtood in a very 
conſpicuous light, and is in 
this piece characterized by 
the name of Ancient Piſtol, 
all the ſpeeches put into his 
mouth being thrown into 


the bombaſtic or mock tra- 
O 3 gedy 


It conſiſts of 


| 


gedy ſty 


IV. and The Merry 
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le which Shakſpeare 
has given to that character 
in his two parts of Henry 
Wiwes 
of 'Windfor. As in all diſ- 
putes of this kind both ſides 
are generally to blame, we 
ſhall not here attempt to 
enter on the merits of the 
cauſe, but content ourſelves 


with obſerving, that the 


Farce under our preſent 
conſideration ſeems to be 


-written in favour of the per- 
formers. 


The ſcene lies in 
the playhouſe at the time of 


. rehearſal. 


The Stap!e of News. C. 
by Ben Jonſon, fol. 1631. 
This play, though not print- 
ed. till the above date, was 
firſt ated in the year 1625. 
He has introduced in this 


Comedy four Goflips, by 


way of Interlocutors, who 
remain on the ſtage during 


the whole repreſentation, 


and make comments and 
criticiſms on all the ſeveral 


incidents of the piece. It, 


however; is not the only in- 
ſtance of this kind of con- 
duct, he baving done the 
very ſame thing in two other 
plays, viz. Every Man out 
of his Eumour, and the 
agnetic Lady ; and Fletch- 
er in his Knight of the burn- 
ing Peſtle has followed the 
very ſame example. Scene, 
London. It is entered on 
the books of the Stationers? 
Company, Apr. 14, 1626. 


3 
The State Juggler; or, 
Sir Politic Ribband. A new 
Exciſe Opera. Anonym. 
8vo. 1733. This is one of 
thoſe pieces in which Sir 
Robert Walpole, then prime 


miniſter, was abuſed, in re.. 


gard to the jobs which the 
public imagined were goin 
forwards with reſpect to the 
exciſe and other branches of 
the public revenues. 

7 he State of Innocence; 
or, The Fall of Man, An 
Opera, 4to. 1676. This 
piece was never performed, 
the ſubje& being too ſolemn 
and the characters of a na- 
ture that would render it al - 
moſt blaſphemy for any per- 
ſon to attempt the repreſen- 
tation of them. It is writ- 
ten in heroic verſe or rhyme, 


and the plot is founded on 


Milton's Paradi/e Laſt, from 
which he has even borrow- 
ed many beauties in regard 
to his language and ſenti- 
ments. Some of the nicer 
and more delicate critics 
have found fault with this 
Opera, charging the author 
with anachroniſm and abſur- 
dity in introducing Lucifer 
converſing about the world, 
its form, matter, and viciſ- 
ſitudes, at a time previous 
to its creation, or at leaſt 
to the poſſibility of his 
knowing any thing concern- 
ing it. And indeed Mr. 
Dryden ſeems himſelf to 
have been aware of its lying 

open 
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open to ſuch kind of objec- 
tions, by his having 17 * 
ed to it an apology for He- 
roic Poetry, and for the Li- 
centia Poetica, of which he 
had indeed made a moſt am- 
ple uſe in this piece. On 
the whole, however, it has 
undoubtedly very great 
beauties, and is very highly 
commended by Nat. Lee, 
in a copy of verſes publiſhed 
with it ; nor is it at all de- 
tracting from its merit to 
own, that we are by no 
means blind to ſome few 
faults that it may have. As 


Dr. Johnſon tru en | 
r 


it is termed by Dryden an 
opera; it is rather a tragedy 
in heroic rhyme, but of 


which the perſonages are ed 


ſuch as cannot decently be 
repreſented on the ftage. It 
15 one of Dryden's haſty pro- 
ductions; for the heat of his 
imagination raiſed it in a 
e Stare of Pl fie. C 
he State of Phyfic. C. 
Anon. 8vo. . 742. This 
piece was never acted. 

The Stateſman Foiled. A 
Muſical Com. of two acts, 
by Robert Doſſie; perform- 
ed at the Haymarket, 8vo. 
1768. 

King Stephen, the Hiftory 
9 A Play, by William 

hakſpeare. Entered on 
the books of the Stationers? 


Company, June 29, 1660, 


but not printed. It cannot 
but be a ſubje of regret, 


Py . 


os 

that this performance is loſt 
to the world. | 

Saint Stephen's Green ; 
or, The Generous howers. 
Com. by Wm. Philips, Eſq, 
8vo. 1720. This piece was 
never ated, | 

The Step-Mother. Tragi- 
Com. by Sir Robert Stapyl- 
ton, 4to. 1664. Acted at 


Lincoln's- Inn - Fields, by 


the Duke of York's ſer- 
vants. | 

The Stock-jobbers ; or, The 
Humours of Exchange-Alley. 
Com. of three acts, Anony. + 
8yo. 1720. This is one 
more of the pieces written 
on the follies of the year 
1720, but which, like the 
reſt of them, was never a&t- 


The Stolen Heireſs; or, 
The Salamanca Doctor out» 
plotted. Com. by Suſannah 
Centlivre. Acted at Lin- 
coln's « Inn « Fields, 4to. 
"The Strange Diſe 

e Strange Diſcovery. 
Tragi - Com 4to. 1640. 
This play has the letters J. 
G. gent. prefixed to it as 
the initials of the author's 
name, and in ſome copies of 
this only edition the name 
J. Gough at length. 

The Stratford Fubilee. 
Com. of two acts, by Fran. 
Gentleman, as it hath been 
lately exhibited at Stratford 
upon Avon with great ap- 
plauſe, 

7 he Strollers. Farce. Act- 

O4 ' 6d 
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ed at Drury-Lane. This is 


only an extract of ſome par- 
cular ſcenes. from a comedy 
written by John Durant 
Breval, called The Play's 
the Plot, publiſhed in 1718. 
The Students. Com. al- 
tered from - Shakſpeare's 
Love's Labour Loſt, and 
adapted to the ſtage, 8vo. 
7 1} PR E 

The Sturdy Beggars. A 
New Ballad Opera, 8vo. 
1733. This piece was writ- 
ten on occaſion of the Ex- 
ciſc-bill. 

' The Succęſiſul Pirate. A 
Play, by Charles Johnſon. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1713. This play is taken 
from an old one written by 
Lodowick Carlell, called 
Arwiragus and Philiciga. 
'' The Succeſsful Slrangers, 
Tragi-Com. by William 
Mountfort. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1696. This play 


is much ſuperior to The Ju- 


nrea Lovers of the ſame au- 

thor ; yet he is by no means 

clear from the charge of 

* with regard to 
is plot. 

Such Things Are. A new 
Drama, by Mrs. Inchbald. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
1787. This was intended 
as a compliment to Mr, 
Howard, the Philanthropiſt. 
The Suicide. Com. in 
four acts, by George Col- 
man. Aged at the Hay- 
market, 1778. Not print- 


, 3 
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ed. Although none of the 
characters can be ſpoken of 
as new, yet the buſineſs of 
the drama is conducted with 
ſo much judgement,.that we 
cannot but eſteem this ve 
pleaſing comedy as little in- 
ferior to the beſt of Mr. Col. 
man's productions. | 
The Sullen Lovers; or, 
Impertinents. Com. by T. 
Shadwell. Acted at the 
Duke of York's Theatre, 
4to. 1668. The author owns 
in his preface, that he had 
received a hint from the re- 
port of Moliere's Les Fa- 
cheux, on which he had 
tounded the plot of this ce- 
medy ; but at the ſame time 
declares, that he had purſu- 
ed that hint in the forma- 
tion of great part of his own 
play before the French one 
ever came into his hands, 
Be this, however, as it may, 
he has certainly made very 


good uſe of whatever aſſiſt- 


ances he borrowed, having 
rendered his own piece ex- 


tremely regular and enter- 


taining. The place of the 
ſcene in London, the time 


ſuppoſed in the month of 


March tn the year 1667-8. 
The Sultan; or, Lowe and 
Fame. Trag. by Francis 
Gentleman. Acted at the 
Haymarket, 8vo, 1770. 
This play was written about 
the year 1755, and has been 
frequently acted at Bath, 
York, and Scarborough. 


4 
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The Sultana. F. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 1755. A 
frivolous raree-ſhow per- 
formance, which but for the 
ſplendor of its ſcenery, and 
the ſprighilineſs of a female 
performer, would have met 
with early condemnation, 

The Sultaneſs. Trag. by 
Cha. Johnſon, 8vo. 1717. 
This 1s little more than a 
tranſlation of The Bajazet 
of Racine; a piece which of 
itſelf is eſteemed the very 
worſt of that author's writ- 
ings. 2 

Summer Amuſement; or, 
An Adventure at Margate. 
Com, Opera, by Meſheurs 
Andrews and Miles. Acted 
at the Haymarket, 1779. 

The Summer's Tale, Mu- 
ſical Com. of three acts, by 
Richard Cumberland, Eſq. 
Acted at Covent - Garden, 
8vo. 1765. This comedy 
met with but a cold recep- 
tion, though it was perform- 
ed nine nights. 

Summer's laſt Will and 
Te:/tament, Com. by Tho- 
mas Naſh, 4to. 1600. 

The Sun's Darling. A. 
Maſque, by John Ford and 
Thomas Dekker, Acted at 
Whitehall, and afterwards 
at the Cockpit in Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1656. The plan 
of this maſque alludes to the 
four ſęaſons of the year. 

The Superannuated Gal- 
lant, Farce, by J. Reed, 


120. 1740, 
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The Supplicants. Trag. 
tranſlated from AEſchylus, 
by R. Potter, 4to. 17817. 

The Is Com. by 
George Gaſcoigne, 4to. 
1566. This is one of the 
earlieſt dramatic pieces 
which can properly be cal- 
led plays in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, and was aQed at 

ray's-Inn. It is a tranſla- 
tion from an Italian come- 
dy, by the celebrated Ari- 
oſto. . 

The Surpriſal. Comedy, 
by Sir Robert Howard, fol. 
1665. 8 

The Surrender of Calais. 
Com. by Mr. Colman, jun. 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
1791. This play is in the 
manner of Shakſpeare's hife 
tories, of which it 1s not a 
very bad imitation. The 
ſcenes, as well as the cha- 
rafters, are e ant 
the tic fancy is unre- 
rained by he common 
rules of the regular drama. 
Suiſanna. By Tho. Gar- 
ter, 4to. 1578. The run- 
ning title of this play is, 
The Commody of the moſte 
vertuous and godlye Suſanna. 
It is written in metre, print- 
ed in the old black letter, 
and not divided into acts, 
three great tokens of its be- 
ing a very ancient piece. 

Suſanna; or, Innocence 
Pręſerv d. Muſical Drama, 
by Elizabeth Tollet, z mo. 
1755 
O * Suſpicidus 
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3 Huſband, C. 
by Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, 
8vo. 1747. This comedy 
was firſt preſented at Co- 
vent-Garden houſe, and ap- 
pears to have one ſtandard 
f of merit, which is, 
that although, on the firſt 
night it was performed it 
ſeemed threatened with con- 


ſiderable oppoſition; yet, 


from the time the curtain 
roſe, it gradually overcame 
all prejudice againſt it, met 
with univerſal applauſe, and 
continues to this day one of 
the moſt favourite pieces 
with the public, being as 
frequently preſented to 
crowded theatres as any one 
modern comedy on the lift, 
To ſpeak impartially of it, 
however, its merit js rather, 
pleaſing than ſtriking, and 
the buſy activity of the plot 
takes off our attention to the 
want of deſign, character, 
and language, which even its 
beſt friends muſt confeſs to 
be diſcoverable on a more 
rigid ſcrutiny. Vet the au- 
dience is kept conſtantly 
alive; and as the principal 
intent of comedy is to en- 
tertain, and afford the care- 
tired mind a few hours of diſ- 
fipation, a piece conſiſtin 
of a be of lively bol 
ſcenes, intermingled with 
eaſy ſprightly converſation 
=> 3 which, if 
not glaring, are at leaſt not 


manatural, will frequently 
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anſwer that purpoſe more 
effectaally than a comedy of 
more complete and labour. 
ed regularity, and therefore 
ſurely lays a very juſt claim 
to our approbation and 
thanks. Yet this play is not 
entirely devoid of merit 
with reſpect to character, 
ſince that of Ranger, 
though not new, is abſolute. 
ly well drawn, and may, we 
think, be placed as the moſt 
perfect portrait of the live- 


ly, honeſt, and undeſigning 


rake of the preſent age; 
nor can Mr. Garrick's ini- 
mitable performance of that 
character, which indeed was 
in great meaſure the ſupport 
of the piece during its firſt 


run be ever forgotten, while 


one perſon ſurvives who has 
ſeen him in it. Clarinda1s 
an amiable, lively, and ho- 
neſt coquet ; and Strictland, 
though evidently copied 
from Ben Jonſon's Kitely in 
Every Man in his Humour, 
and indeed greatly inferior 
to that character, has never- 
theleſs ſome ſcenes in which 
the agitations of a weak 
mind, affected with that moſt 
tormenting of all paſſions, 
Jealouſy, are far from be- 
ing badly expreſſtd ; nor 
can we bring a more con- 
vincing argument to prove 
this aſſertion, than the uni- 
verſal reputation the per- 
forming of that character 
brought to an actor of no 

very 


„ » 2 9 2 - =. & 


—_ 


Ager, 
lute. 
„ We 


very capital ſhare of merit 
in other parts, viz. Mr. 
B-idgewater, who, during 
th: run of this comedy, ob- 
tained ſo much of the pub- 
li: approbation by his per- 
formance of Mr. Strictland, 
as even in an advertiſement 
of his benefit to aſſign that 
a»probation as a reaſon for 
his making choice of this 
play rather than any other. 
The ſcene lies in London, 
and the time about thirty- 
ſix-hours. | 

The Suſpicious Huſband 
eriticized ; or, The Plague of 
Ervy, Farce, Charles 
Macklin, 1747. This piece 
was acted at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane, and 
is a criticiſm on the forego- 
ing play. It has never ap- 
peared in print. 

The Swaggering Damſel. 
Com. by Robert Chamber- 
laine, 4to. 1640. It is un- 
certain whether this play 
was. ever acted. 

Swetnam 
hater arraign'd by Venen. 
Com. Acted at the Red- 
Bull by the late Queen's 
ſervants. Anonymous, 4to. 
1620. 

The S$windlers. Farce, 
ARed at Drary-Lane, Apr. 
5 1774, for the benefit of 

r. Baddeley, but not 


printed. 


the Woman- 
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The $wep. Farce of two 
acts. Performed at the Hay- 
Market, 1789, and condem- 
ned on the firſt repreſenta- 
l, Sword of Pt; ® 
e Sword of Peace; or. 
The 4 oyage of r Com. 


Added at the Haymarket, 


1788. Tolerably well re- 
ceived. D 
T he Sylpb. Com. Piece, 
in one aR, tranſlated froth 
Fapan, 8vo. 1 71. | 
Fla. A atie En- 
tertainment, by Mr. Der- 
rick, 8 vo. 1753. This ts 
only a tranſlation, not de- 
kind of Opera, written ori- 
— in French by the 
ing of Pruſſia. 1 
Sylvia; dt, The Country 
Burial. Ballad Opera, by 
George Lillo, 8vo. 1731. 
It was performed at Lin- 
coln's-Ian-Fields Theatre, 
but with no very great ſu e-? 


5. a 
The Syracu/an.. Tra. by 


Dr. Dodd. This piece was 
2 either acted or print» 


The Cyrent. Maſque, in 


two acts, by Capt. Edw. 


Thompſon, performed at 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1776. 
This piece, after being 
thrice performed, was di 
miſſed with contempt. 


\ 


Com. by Ben Jonſon, 
fol. 1640. This is not one 
af our author's beſt pieces, 
being chiefly confined to low 
humour. 4 
Tamberlane the Great; or, 
The Scythian Shepherd. Tr. 
in two parts, by Chriſtopher 
Marloe, 4to. 1590. The 
ſcene of both theſe pieces 
Les in Perſia, and they are 
both printed in the old 
black letter.. The plot is 
taken from the Life of Ta- 
merlane. 
_ Tamberlane the Great. 
Trag. by Charles Saunders. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1681. This was eſteem- 
ed a very good play, and 
was highly commended by 
Banks and other his con- 
8 — writers. 
> amerlane. ' Tr ag. by 
N. Rowe. Acted at Lin- 
roln's - Inn - Fields, 4to. 
1702. This play was writ- 
ten in compliment to King 
William III. whoſe cha- 
-" Jater the author intended 
to difplay under that of Ta- 
merlane. It was received 
with great, applauſe at its 
firſt appearance, and ſtill 
- © continues to be an admired 
* In purſuance of Mr. 
owe's. intended compli- 
ment, it has been a conſtant 
cuſtom at all the theatres, 
-both in London and Dub- 
An, ta repreſent it on the 
Itch of November, which was 


Lu] Et 


T A 


TALE OF A TUB, that monarch's birth-day.. 
In Dublin more eſpecially: 


it is made one of what is 


called the GovernmentNights . 


at the Theatre, when the 
Lord Lieutenant, or in his 
abſence the Lords Juſtices, 
pay the ladies the compli- 
ment of rendering the boxes 


entirely free to ſuch of them 


as chuſe to come to the 
houſe. Nor has it been unu- 
ſual in ſome theatres to per- 
form this play on the ſuc. 
ceding niche alſo, which is 
the anniverſary of his firſt 
landing on the Engliſh coaſt, 
Dr. Johnſon obſerves, that 
the virtues of Tamerlane 
ſeem to have been arbitra- 
rily aſſigned him by his 
et, for we know not that 
ſtory gives him any other 
qualities than thoſe which 
make a conqueror. The 
faſhion however of the time 
was, to accumulate upon 
Lewis all that can raiſe hor- 
ror and deteſtation; and 
whatever good was witheld 
from him, that it might not 
be thrown away, was be- 
ſtowed upon King William, 
This was the tragedy which 
Rowe valued . x and that 
which probably, by the help 
of political auxiliaries, ex- 
cited moſt applauſe ; but 
occaſional poetry muſt often 
content itſelf with occaſion- 
al praiſe. Tamerlane has 
for a long time been acted 
only once a year, on the 

night 


14 


night when King William 


landed. Our quarrel with 


Lewis has been long over, 


and it now gratifies neither 
zeal nor malice to ſee him 
painted with aggravated 
teatures, like a Saracen up- 
on a ſign. 5 
The T aming of the Shrew. 
A pleaſaunt conceited Hiſ- 
torie, As it hath beene ſun- 
dry times acted by the right 
honourable the Earle of 
Pembrdoke his ſervants, 4to. 
1607. This play is a dif- 
ferent one from Shakſpeareꝰs, 
and ſuppoſed to be prior 
to it. The merit of it, in 
any other light than bein 
what our great bard — 
himſelf of, is but ſlender. 
The T aming of the Shrew. 
Com. by William Shak- 
en Acted at the Black- 
ryars and the Globe, fol. 
1623. This is very far from 
being a regular play, yet 
has many very great beau- 
ties in it. The plot of the 
drunken Tinker's being 
taken up by the Lord, and 
made to imagine himſelf a 
man of quality, is borrowed 
from Goulart's Hiftoires ad- 
mirables, The ſcene, in the 
latter end of the third and 
the beginning of the 4th 


acts, is at Petrucio's houſe 


in the country; for the reſt 
of the play, at Padua. This 


Comedy has been the ground 


work of ſome other pieces, 
particularly Sawney the Scot, 


1 
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The Cobler of Preſton, and 
Catharine and Petruchio ; 


among which the laſt is much, 


the moſt regular and perfect 
Drama that has ever been. 
formed from it. Dr. John- 
ſon ſays, * Of this play 
the two plots are fo well 
united, that they can hard- 
ly be called two without in- 
jury to the art with which 


they are intervowen with all 


the variety of a double plot, 
yet is not diſtracted by un- 
connected incidents. The 
t between Katherine and 
etruchio is eminently 
ſpritely and diverting. At 
the marriage of Bianca, the 
arrival of thereal father per- 


haps produces more per- 


plexity than pleaſure. The 
whole play is very popular 
and diverting.” 
Tancred. Trag. by Sir 
Henry. Wotton, compoſed 
when the author was a young 
man at Queen's College, 
bur never printed. | 
Tancred and Sigiſmund, 
Trag. This play was the 
work of five geatlemen of 
the Inner Temple, and was 


performed there before 
Queen Elizabeth in the year 
1653. | 


Tancred and Sigiſmundas 
Trag. by James Thomſon. 
Aged at Drury-Lane, 8vo, 
1744. The plot of this play 
1s taken from the novel of 
Gil Blas. It is one of the 
belt of this author's drama- 

uc 
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tic pieces, and met with 


very good ſucceſs. . The 


characters are well ſupport- 
ed, yet they are not ſuffici- 
ently new and ſtriking. The 
loves of Tancred and Sigiſ- 
munda are tender, patheric 
and affecting; yet there is 
too little variety of inci- 


This is only a literal tranſ. 
lation from Msliere. - 
Tarugo's Wiles; or, The 
Coffte-houſe. Com. by Sir 
Thomas St. Serfe. Acted 
at the Duke of York's Thea. 
tre, 4to. 1668. This piece, 
if not intitled to the 5, 
may, without preſumption, 


dent or ſurprize, to pre- ay claim to a place in the 


ſerve the attention of an au- 
dience ſufficiently to it ; and 
the 3 in many places 
tical and flowery, yet in 
the general too declamatory 
and ſentimental. On the 
whole, therefore, the piece, 
though far from wanting 
ſome ſhare of merit, appears 
heavy and dragging in the 
" repreſentation, and ſeems 
therefore better adapted to 
the cloſet than the theatre. 
Tantara Rara; or, Xe- 
\ gues all, Farce. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 1783. This 
. piece is tranſlated from the 
— and, though it has 
much merit, was interdict- 
ed on the repreſentation. 
Tartuffe ; or, The French 
Puritan, Com. by Math. 
Medbourne. Acted at the 
Theatre Royal, 4to. 1670. 
This play is an improved 
tranflario of Moliere's 
Tartyffe, and according to 
the author's own account 
met with very great ap- 
plauſe. | 
Tartuffe; or, The Hypo- 
crite, Com. by J. Ozell. 


: Dealers. 


ſecond rank of our dramatic 
writings. 


Taſte. Com. of two acts. 


Aged at 
1752. 


by Samuel Foote. 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 


This piece and its yu | 


were given by its author to 
Mr. Worſdale the painter, 
who acted the part of Lady 
Pentweaſle in it with great 
applauſe. The general in- 
tention of it is to point out 
the numerous impoſitions 
that perſons of fortune and 
faſhion Caily ſuffer in the 
purſuit of what is called affe 
or a love of Vertu, from the 
tricks and confederacies of 
painters, actioneers, Medal 
&c. and to ſhew 
the abſurdity of placing an 


ineſtimable value on, and 
giving immenſe prizes for, 


a parcel of maimed buſts, 
erazed pictures, and inex- 
plicable coins, only becauſe 
they have the mere name 
and appearance of antiqui- 


ty, while the more perfect 


and really valuable pertorm- 
ances of the moſt capital 
artiſts of our own age and 
| country 


de mote 
country, if known to 
ſuch, Ts totally deſpiſed 
and neglected, and the ar- 
tiſts themſelves ſuffered to 
paſs through life unnoticed 
and diſcouraged; theſe 
ints Mr. Foote has in this 
— ſet forth in a very juſt, 
and at the ſame time a very 
humourous light; butwhether 
the generality of the audi- 
ence did not reliſh, or per- 
haps did not underſtand this 
confined ſatire, or that, un- 
derſtanding it, they were ſo 
wedded to the infatuation of 
being impoſed on, that they 
were unwilling to ſubſcribe 
to the juſtice of it, we will 
not pretend to determine ; 
but it met with ſome oppo- 
{i.ion- for a night or two, 
and during the whole run of 
it, which was not a lon 
one, found at beſt but a col 
and diltaſtetul reception. 
The Taxes. — 
Entertainment, by Dr. Ba- 
con, 8vo. 1757. ä 
The Taylors. Trag. for 
warm weather. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 8 vo. 1778. 
This piece was firſt acted, 
1767, at a time when there 
had been great diſturbances 
between the maſter Taylors 
and their journeymen about 
wages. The author of it 
hath kept himſelf conceal- 
ed; but the manner in which 
it came to the manager is 
ſaid to have been as follows: 
A ſhort time beſore its ap- 
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pearance, Mr, Foote receiy- 
ed the manuſcript from Mr, 
Dodſley's ſhop, offering it 


for his acceptance, with a 


requeſt at the ſame time, 
that if it was not approved, 
it might be returned in the 
manner it came to him, 
Mr, Foote, on peruſing it, 
was much pleaſed with the 
performance, ordered it im- 
mediately into rehearſal, 
and took the principal cha- 
rater himſelf. + | 

Tcheo Chi Cu Ell; or, 
The Little Orphan of the 
Family of Tockovo, Tr. 8vo. 
1737. This 1s nothing more 
than a hteral tranſlation 
from the Chineſe language 
of the tragedy in the firſt 
volume of Du Halde's Hij- 
tory of China, by Richard 
Brookes. 

Trague's Ramble to Ton- 
don. Interlude. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 1770. Not 
printed. 

The Tears and Triumphs 
of Parnaſſus. Ode, by Ro- 
bert Lloyd; performed at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1760. 

Texnolamia ; or, The Mar- 
riage of the Arts, Com. 
Barton Holiday, to. 1618. 
This piece was aQted by the 
fludemts of Chriſt Church, 
Oxford, befcre the Univer- 
fity at Shrove-Tide. It is 
entirely figurative, all the 
liberal arts being perſonat- 
ed in ĩt. 

Telemachns. Maſque, by 

George 


% ; . T E 
ö George Graham, 
1763. 75 
Tempe Reſtor d. Maſq. 
to. 1631. This piece was 
Netented before K. Charles 
I. at Whitehall on Shrove- 
Tueſday, 1631. by the 
Queen and fourteen of her 
ladies. It is founded on 
the ſtory of Circe, as related 
in the 14th book of Ovid's 
Metamorphoyes. a 
The Tempeſh, A Com. 
by William Shakſpeare, fol. 
1623. This is a very ad- 
mirable play, and is one in- 


4to. 


ſtance, among many, of our 


author's creative facuity, 
who ſometimes ſeems wan- 
tonly, as if tired with rum- 
maging in nature's ſtore- 
houſe tor his characters, to 
prefer the forming of ſuch 
as ſhe never dreamt of, in 
order to ſhew his own power 
of making them act and 
2 juſt as ſne would have 
done had ſhe thought pro- 
r to have given them ex- 
iſtence. One of theſe cha- 
racters is Caliban in this 
play, than which nothing 
ſurely can be more outre, 
and at the ſame time no- 
thing more pertc&ly natu- 
ral. His Ariel is another 
of theſe inſtances, and is the 
moſt amazing contraſt to the 
heavy earth-born clod we 
have been mentioning ; all 
his deſcriptiovs, and indeed 
every word he ſpeaks, ap- 
pearing to partake of 
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properties of that light and 
inviſible element which he 
1s the inhabitant of. Nor 
is his Miranda leſs dciery. 
ing of notice, her ſimplicity 
and natural ſenſations under 
the circumſtances he has 
placed her in, being ſuch az 
ao one ſince, though many 
writers have attempted an 
imitation of the character, 
has ever been able to ar- 
rive at. The ſcene is at 
firſt on board a veſſel ina 
ſtorm at ſea; through all 


the reſt of the play, in a de- 


ſert iſland, Dr. Johnſon 
Sh ve Tt is obſerved of 7h: 


Tempeſt, that its plan 1s re. 


gular ; this the author of The 
Rewvijſal thinks, what we 
think too, an accidental ef- 
fect of the ſtory, not intend 
ed or regarded by our au- 
thor. But whatever might 
be Shakſpeare's intention 
in forming or adopting the 
plot, he has made it inſtru- 
mental to the production of 
many characters, diverſifed 
with boundleſs invention, 
and preſerved with proſound 
ſkill in nature, extenſive 
knowledge of opinions, and 
accurate obſervation of life. 
In a ſingle drama are exhi- 
bited princes, courtiers, and 
ſailors, all ſpeaking in their 


real characters. There is the 


agency of airy ſpirits, aud 
of an earthly goblin. The 
operations of magic, the tu- 


mults of a ſtorm, the adven- 


tures 


TE 
tures of a deſert iſland, the 
native effuſion of untaught 
affection, the puniſhment of 
guilt, and the final happi- 
neſs of the pair for whom 
our paſſions and reaſon are. 
equally. intereſted. 

The Tempeſt ; or, T he En- 
charted Iſland. Com. by J. 
Dryden. Acted at Dorſet- 
Gardens, 4to. 1670. The 
whole ground work of this 
play is built on the fore- 
mentioned 'one of Shak- 
ſpcare, the greateſt part of 
the language and ſonie en- 
tire ſcenes being copied ver- 
batim from it. Mr. Dryden 
has, however, made a. con- 
ſiderable alteration in the 


plot and conduct of the 


play, and introduced three 
entire new characters, viz. 
a ſiſter to Miranda, who, 
like her, has never ſeen a 
man; a youth who has 
never beheld a woman ; and 
a female monſter, ſiſter and 


companion to Caliban; be- 


ſides which, he has ſome- 
what enlarged on the cha- 
raters of the ſailors, great- 
ly extended the muſical 
parts, and terminated the 
whole with a kind of maſque. 
In ſhort, he has, on the 

whole, rendered it more 
ſhewy, more intricate, and 
fitter to keep up the general 
attention of the audience; 
and yet to the immortal evi- 
dence of Shakſpeare's ſupe- 
rior abilities over every 
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other genius, we cannot but 
obſerve that the work of this 
very great poet Mr. Dry- 
den, interwoven as it is 
with ,the very texture of 
Shakſpeare's 9 and fine 
as it muſt conſidered 
taken ſingly, appears here 
but as patch- work, as a fruit 
entirely unequal to the noble 
ſtock on which it is engraf- 
fed. Mr. Dryden, in his 
reface, oblerves, - that 
letcher in his Sea Voyage, 
and Sir John Suckling in 
his Goblins, have borrowed 
very conſiderably from 
Shakſpeare's Tempe. Sir 
William Davenant had ſome 
ſhare with Dryden in this 
alteration. . 
The Tempeſt. Opera, 8vo.. 
1756. By David Garrick, 
Eſq. This is only the prin- 
Ay ſcenes of Shakſpeare's 
cmpeſt, thrown into the 
form of an opera, by the 
addition of many new ſongs. 
It was performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane with ſucceſs. * 
T he Temple Beau, Com, 
by Henry Fielding. Acted 
at Goodman's-Fields, 8vo. 
1729. This play contains 
a great deal of ſpirit and 
real h. 
The Temple of Dillneſs, 
with the humours of Signor 
Capochio and Signora Do- 
rinna, A Comic Opera. . 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 


1745. ant 


— — 


Das èU—̃— ü, ͤb-—— ' q oe Wo 


die 
Tu 
Jones and Wm. Davenant, 
4to. 1634. 
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The Tim & of Live, A 
Maſque. Prefented by the 


Queen's Majeſty and her la- 


I «4 Whitehall on Shrove 
day 1634. By Inigo 


Temple of Love. Paſtoral 


Opera, engliſhed from the 
Italian. Performed at the 
Haymarket, 4to. 1706. By 
Peter Motteux. 


The Temple of Peace. 


Maſque of one act, perform- 
ed at Dublin, 8vo. 1749. 


The Tender Huſband ; or, 


The Accompliſhed Fil. C. 
by Sir Richard Steele. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
' 1705. Some part of this 


lay is borrowed from Mo- 


Res Sicilien, ou L' Amour 
Peintre. 


Teraminta. An Engliſh 


Opera, by Mr. H. Carey, 
8vo. 1732. This piece was 


3 at the Theatre in 


incoln's-Inn-Fields. 


Tethy*s Feftival ; or, The 


Queen M ale, celebrated at 
Whitehall, the 5th of Juoe, 


1610, deviſed by Sam. Da- 


niel, 4to. 1610. 


The Theatrical Candidates. 


Prel. by David Garrick, 
Eſq. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8V0. 1775. 


The Theatrical Manager. 


Dram. Satire, 8vo. 1751. 
Abuſe on Mr. Garrick. 


Thebais, Trag. by Tho. 


Newton, 4to. 1581. This 
is a tranſlation from one of 


] 


Seneca's. 

 Thelypthora; or, More 

Wiwes than One. Far, by 

F. Pilon. Acted at Co. 

vent-Garden, 1781. The 
pularity of Mr. Madan'; 

ok with the ſame title a; 
this piece, and the novelty 
of its doctrine, ſeemed to 

int them out as good ſub. 
jects for comic ridicule, His 
piece was repreſented once, 
and attempted a ſecond time 
but without ſucceſs. 

T hemiſtocles, the Lover of 
his Country. Trag. 1729. 
8vo. by Dr. Sam. Madden. 
Acted with ſome ſucceſs at 
the Theatre in Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields. 

T heodoric King of Den- 
mark. Trag. by a young 
gentlewoman, 8yo. 1752. 

T heodofeus ; or, The Force 
of Lowe. Trag. by Nath, 

ee. Acted at the Duke's 


Theatre, 4to. 1680. This 


play met with great and de- 
ſerved ſucceſs, and is to this 
day a very favourite trage- 
dy with moſt of the ſenſible 
part of the audience, The 
paſſions are very finely 
touched in it, and the lan- 


guage in many parts ex- 
tremely beautiful. Every 


thing that relates to the 
loves of Varanes, Athenais, 
and Theodoſius, is uniform, 
noble, and affecting; yet 
even all theſe beauties can- 


not bribe us from remarking 
how 


| n 
the tragedies publiſhed az 


TH 
how very unequal to theſe 


is the epiſode of the loyes of 


Marcian and. Pulcheria, 
which is in itſelf ſo trifling, 
and ſo unconnected and un- 
neceſſary to the main * 
of the play, that, with a 
very little alteration, thoſe 
two characters, and every 
thing that relates to them, 
might be entirely omitted, 
and the piece rendered the 
better for the want of them. 
Marcian's behaviour to 
I heodoſius is not only in- 
conſiſtent with probability, 
but ſuch as renders the 
latter too contemptible for 
the ſufferance of an audi- 
ence after it, to admit him 


again on the ſtage; and 


Pulcheria's baniſhing the 
general only to have an op- 
portunity of recalling him, 
to ſurprize hitnbymakinghim 
her huſband, has ſomethin 

in it ſo: truly ludicrous a, 
puerile, that one ſhould 
imagine it rather the treat- 
ment oka ſkittiſh boarding- 
ſchool miſs to ſome pretty 
maſter juſt come home to a 
holiday breaking-up, than 
that of a princeſs, to whom 
the empire of the world was 
to devolve, towards a hardy 
ſoldier, whoſe arms that 
world had trembled at the 
lcund of, It were therefore 
to be wiſhed, that this ſlight 
hint might induce ſome per- 


ſon equal to the taſk, to 


undertake an alteration of 
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TH 
it, by curtailing theſe ſaper- 
fluous excreſcences, and fil- 
ling up the hiatus they 
would leave, with ſome in- 
cidents that might have 
more uniformity and con- 
nection with the general de» 
fign of the play. | 
herſytes, his Humours and 
An Interlude. 
Anon. 1598. 

Thomas and Sally, A 
Muſical Entertaiment, 8vo. 
1761. This little piece was 
performed at- Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre with great ſac- 
ceſs. It was written by Mr. 
Iſaac Bickerſtaffe. The plot 
is very ſimple, being no 
more than a country *{quire's 
attempting the virtue of a 
young girl in the neighbour- 

ood, who; after reſiſtin 
all the perſuaſions of an old 
woman who pleads in the 
ſquire's favour, is at laſt 
reſcued from intended vio- 
lence by the, timely ap- 
proach of a youth, for whom 
ſhe had long maintained a 

ure and unaltered paſſion. 

he ſongs are pleaſing, and 
the mulic well adapted to 
the preſent taſte. 

Thomae; or, The Wan. 
derer. Com, in two parts, 


by Thomas Killigrew, fol. 


1664. | 
— Queen 4 Scy= 
thia. An Opera, by P. 
Motteux, 4to. 1707. This 
was performed at the Thea- 
tre Royal in * 
an 


| 
{| 
18 
| 
| 
| 
N 
1 


* — 


2 TH : 
and was one of the attempts 
made at that time for the 
introduction of Engliſh 
pperas after the manner of 


| Italian. 


| Thorney Abbey; or, The 


Londen Maid. Tra. by T. 


W. 12mo. 1662. 


The Thracian Wonder. A 
comical Hiſtory, by John 
Webſter and William Row- 
ley, 4to. 1661. This play 


was acted with great ap- 


plauſe. N 
The Three C onjurors, A 


political Interlude, ſtolen 


from Shakſpeare, 4to. 1763. 

A ſquib thrown at Lord 

Bute. | | 
Three Hours after Marri- 


© gge, Com. of three acts, 


by Meſſrs. Gay, Pope, and 


Arbuthnot. Acted at Drury- 


Lane, 8vo. 1717. This 


little piece, the joint pro- 


duce of this triumvirate of 
firſt-rate wits, was very de- 
ſervedly damned. The 
conſequence of -which was 
the giving Mr. Pope fo 
great a dilguſt to the ſtage, 
that he never attempted any 
thing in the. dramatic way 
afterwards ; and, indeed, he 
ſeems, through the courſe of 
his ſatirical writings, to 
have ſhewn a more peculiar 
degree of ſpleen againſt 
thoſe authors who happened 
to meet with ſucceſs in this 
walk, in which he had fo 
conſpicuouſly failed. Yet 
it is far from improbable, 
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that had he thought it worth 
his while fingly to have 
taken the pains of writting 
a dramatic piece, he might 
have ſucceeded equally, if 
not ſuperior to any of bis 
contemporaries. Though 
this piece was printed under 
the name of Gay, his hand 
is not very diſcernible in 
any part of it. We may 
however obſerve, that the 
character of Sir Tremend- 
ous, beingapparentlydeſign. 
ed for Dennis, was in all 
a introduced by 
ope. Foſlile, who was 


meant as the repreſentative ' 


of Dr. Woodward, might 
likewiſe have been the pro- 
duction of Arbuthnot, who 
through the knowledge in- 
cident to his profeſſion was 


enabled to furniſh a ſuffici- - 


ent train of phyſical terms 
and obſervations. Phœbe 
Clinket alſo ſhould ſeem to 
have been intended as a 11- 
dicule on one of the females, 
whoſe petulant attacks had 
irritated the little bard of 
Twickenham. Cibber in- 
forms us, that his own quat. 
rel with him was occaſioned 
by a joke thrown into the 
Rehearſal, at the expence 
of this unſucceſsful pertorm- 
ance* 


A right excellent and 


famous Comedy, called, 
The Three Ladies of London. 
Wherein is notablie declar- 


ed and ſet forth how by 
| meanes 
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meanes of Lucar, Love and 
Conſcience is ſo corrupted, 
that the one is married to 
Diſſimulation, the other 
fraught with all abhomina- 
tion, A perfect 194-22 wh 
for all eſtates to looke into, 
and a worke rigbt worthie 
to be marked. Written by 
R. W. as it hath been pub- 
liquely plaied. —At London. 
Printed by Robert Warde, 
dwelling neere Holburne 
Conduit, at the ſigne of the 
Talbot, 1584. 

The Three Old Women 
IWratherwiſe. An Interlude, 
by G. S. Carey. Acted 
at the Hay-market, 1770. 

Three Weeks after Marri- 
age. Com. of two acts, by 
Arthur Murphy, performed 
at Covent nds, 8vo. 
1776. This piece affords a 
very ſtriking proof of the 
capriciouſnels of public 
taſte, and the injuſtice of 
ſome public determinations, 
It is no other than the 
What we muſt all come to, of 
the ſame author, with only 


a,new title, . On its firſt ap- 


pearance it was condemned 
almoſt without a hearing, 
and lay dormant for ſeverai 
years, until Mr. Lewis ven- 
tured to produce it again at 
his benefit, when it met 
with univerſal applauſe, and 
ſtill continues to be favour- 
ably received. 


Thierry and Theodoret. 


T.2 
Trag. by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Adted at the 
Black-Fryars, 4to. 1621. 
The plot of this play may 
be ſeen by conſulting De 
Serres, Mezeray, and other 
of the French writers on the. 
reign of Clotaire II. and 
the ſcene lies in France, 
In the folio edition of theſe 
authors? works in 1679, the 
editor, either deſignedly, 
or from ſome careleſſneſs of 
the compoſitor, has omitted 
a great part of the laſt act, 
which contains the King's 
behaviour during the ope- 
ration of the poiſon admi- 
niſtered to him by his mo- 
ther, and which 72 affect - 
ing as any part of the play. 

Tbrefter. Trag. by Ja. 
per Heywood, 8vo. 1560. 

his is only a tranſlation 
from the Thye/es of Seneca. 
It was not intended forthe 
ſtage. 


| Thyeftes, Tra. by John 


Wright, 12mo. 1674. This 
is another tranſlation of the 


ſame play. 
Thyeftes. Trag. by John 
Crowne. Acted at the Thea- 


tre Royal, 4to. 1681, This 
is the only piece on this ſtory 
that has made its appear- 
ance on the Engliſh ſtage, 
where it met with good 7 
ceſs. 58 | 

Time vindicated is himſelf 
and his Honours. Maſque, 
by Ben ' Jonſon, ' preſented 

7 | " at 


— 


CDF! i 
| - Court on Twelfth-night, 
1623. 

Timanthes, Trag. by 
John Hoole. Added at Co- 
vent-Garden, 8vo. 1770. 
This ſecond tragedy by the 
worthy and ingenious Mr. 
Hoole, like his firſt, is the 
child of Metaſtaſio, and in- 
deed has all the features of 
its parent. | 

he Times. Comedy, by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Griffiths. 
Adted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1779. This piece, like moſt 
other of the ſame author's, 
1s taken from the French. 
It poſſeſſes as much merit, 
but was not ated with equal 
ſucceſs to ſome of her form- 
er pieces. * 
imoleon. Trag. by B. 
Martyn, 8vo. 1730. This 
play was ated at Drury- 
ane Theatre with ſome 
ſucceſs. | | 

Timoleon ; or, The Rewvo- 
fution. Trag-Com. Anon. 
1697. The comic parts of 
this play are intended as a 
ſatire on mercenary courti- 
ers, who prefer money to 
merit. | 

Timon in Lowe; or, The. 
Tanocent Theft. Com, by 
J. Kelly, 8vo. 1733. This 
play was acted at Drury- 

ane with indifferent ſuc- 
ceſs, It is a tranſlation, 
with but little alteration, of 
The Timon Miſantrope of M. 
De L'Iſle. 
Timon of Athens. Trag 
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TI 
by William Shakſpeare, fol, 
1623. There are ſome ＋ 
ſages in this play equal to 
any thing this author ever 
wrote, particularly Tirmon's 
grace, and his ſeveral 
curſes ; nor was there ever 


perhaps an higher finiſhed 


character than that of Ape. 
mantus. Yet it is not with- 
out ſome faults in point of 
regularity. The ſtory may 
be found in Lucian's Dia- 
logues, Plutarch's Life of 
Marc Anthony, &c. The 
ſcene lies in Athens and the 


woods adjacent. Dr. John- 


ſon obſerves, this play * i 
a domeſtic tragedy, and 
therefore ſtrongly faſtens on 
the attention of the reader, 
In the plan there is not 
much art, but the incidents 
are natural, and the cha- 
racers are various and ex- 
act. The cataſtrophe al- 
fords a very 23 Warl- 
ing againſt that oſtentatious 
liberality which ſcatters 
bounty, but confers no be- 
nefits, and buys flattery, but 
_ friendſhip.” 8 
he Hiftory of T imon 

Athens, T A 2 
into a play, as the alterer 
modeſtly phraſes it, by 
Thomas Shadwell, Acted 


at the Duke's Theatre, 4t0. . 


1678. This tragedy is bor- 

rowed from the go 

one, but is not near ſo $ 

a play, almoſt every thing 

that is valuable in it _ 
W 


11 
what the author has taken 
verbatim from N 

Timon of Athens. Alter- 
ed from Shakſpeare and 


Shadwell, by James Love. 
Acted at Richmond, 8vo. 
1768, 

Times of Athens. Trag. 
Altered from Shakſpeare. 
by R. Cumberland. Acted 
at Drury Lane, ' 8yo. 1771, 
but with little ſucceſs. 

'Tis better than it was. 
Com. by George Digby, 
Earl of Briſtol, This play 
is taken from the Spaniſh, 
and ated at the Duke's 
Theatre between 1662 and 
1665. Not printed. 

'Tis Pity She's a Whore. 
Trag. by John Ford. Act- 
ed at the Phoenix, Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1633. e can- 
not help conſidering this 
play as the maſter- piece of 
this great author's works. 
There are ſome particulars 
in it both with reſpect to 
conduct, character, ſpirit, 
and poetry, that would have 
done honour to the pen of 
the immortal Shakſpeare 
himſelf. 

Tit well if it Takes. C. 
by William Taverner, 8vo. 
1719. This play was ated 
with ſucceſs at the Theatre 
an Lincoln's « Inn - Fields, 
yet, like moſt of its author's 
Pieces, quickly ſunk into 
oblivion. 

'Tis Well its no Warſes 


Com. by Iſaac Bigkerltac. 
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Ti 
1770. It was not unſucceſs- 
fully performed. 


Tittle Tatile; or, Taſte 
a-la-Mode. F. 8vo. 1749. 
This is no other than Ex- 
tracts from Swift's Polite 
Converſation. | 

Titus. Opera, tranſlated 
from Metaſtaſio, by John 
Hoole, 8vo. 1708. ä 

Titus Audronicur. Trag. 
by Wm. Shakſpeare, 4to. 
1594. This play has by 
ſome been denied to be 
Shakſpeare's ; and Ravens 
ſcroft, in the epiſtle to his 
alteration of it, too poſitive- 
ly aſſerted that it was not 
originally Shakſpeare's, but 
brought by a private author 
to be acted, and that he 
only gave ſome maſter- 
touches to one or two of the 
22 parts or characters. 

owever, as Theobald ad- 
mitted it into his edition of 
this author's works, we can; 
not think ourſelves entitled 
to deny it a place. It is true, 
there is ſomewhat more ex- 
travagant in the plot, and 
more horrid in the cataſtro- 
phe, than in moſt of Shak- 
ſpeare's Tragedies ; but as 
we know that he ſometimes 
gave an unlimited ſcope to 
his imagination, and as 
there are ſome things in the, 
characters of Aaron, 'Tamo- 
= an Ms bd are 

carcely, ta ed, we 
can hardly deny our hom- 


— 
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age to thoſe ſtamps of ſterl- 
ing merit which appear up- 
on it, nor our acquieſcence 
to the opinion of a critic ſo 
well acquainted with the 
manner of our author as Mr. 
Theobald unqueſtionably 
was. Later critics of abi- 
lities, much ſuperior to Mr. 
Theobald's, have, however, 
given very different opini- 
ons on this ſubject. See Dr. 
1 Dr. Farmer's, 

r. Steeven's, and Mr. 
Malone's ſentiments on the 
ſame ſubject at the end of 
this play, in the laſt edition 
of Shakſpeare. The ſcene 
lies in Rome, and the plot 
borrowed, but very lightly, 
from the Roman hiſtory of 
the latter empire. 

Titus Andronicus ; or, The 
Rape of Lavinia, Tr. by 
Edward Ravenſcroft. AR- 
ed at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1687. 

Titus and Berenice. Tr. 
by. Thomas Otway, 4to. 
1677. This is a tranſlation, 
with ſome few alterations, 
from a ＋ of the ſame 
name by M. Racine. 
Ditus Veſpaſian. Tr. by 
John Cleland, 8vo. 1760. 
This piece is by no means 
deſtitute of merit. 

The Tobacconiſl, Com. 
of two acts, by Fra. Gentle- 
man, altered from Ben Jon- 
ſon's Alchymiff., Acted at 
the Haymarket and Edin- 
burgh, '8v0.-1771. 


« 
Tombo Chigui; or, Th, 


American Savage. A dra- 
matic Entertainment, in 
three acts, by John Cleland, 
8vo. 1758. This is no more 
than a tranſlation of the 4-. 
leguin Sauvage of De L'Iſe, 

Tom Eſſence ; or, The M.. 
diſh Wife. Com. Ade 
at the Duke's Theatre, yto, 
1677. One Mr. Rawlins i; 
ſaid to be the author of this 
play 

Tom Jones Com. Opera, 


by Joſeph Reed. Acted at 


Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1709. 
This is taken from Field. 
ing's novel, with the ſame 
title, and was received with 
conſiderable applauſe. 

Tom Thumb. Burletta, 
by Kane O' Har⁊. Acted at 
Covent-Garden, 1780. An 
alteration of Fielding's Ten 
Thumb, with the addition of 
ſongs. 1t met with great 
ſucceſs. 

Tome T ylere and his Nyſi. 
A paſſing merrie Interlude. 
Anonymous, 1598. This 

lay has been attributed to 

illiam Wayer. The plot 
of it reſembles M. Poiſon's 
Le Sot wenge, and the intent 
of it is to repreſent and 
humble a ſhrew. 

The Ton; or, The Follie 
of Faſhion. Com. by Lady 
Wallace. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1788. This play 


has many defects, andwas 


ſoon withdrawn. 
Tony Lumpkin in Town; 
| f or, 


1 


120 
or, The Dilettanti. Farce, 
by J. Keefe. Acted at the 
aymarket, 1778, Roe 


8vo, 1780. A very humor- 
ous production, which re- 


ceived the applauſe it de- . 


75 Coil by Half. F 
00 vi . Ar. 
by Mr. Dent, acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1782. 
dialogue of this piece has 
ſeveral 
the incidents are — xp 
It was very favourably re- 
ceived. 

The Touchſtone. A Pan- 
tomime. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1779. 

The Tournament. Inter- 
lude, 8vo. 1777. This is 
one of the pieces publiſhed 
under the name of Thomas 
Rowley, a Prieſt, of the fif- 
teenth century. It 15 now 
2 acknowledged to 

the production of F. 
Chatterton. Ty 

The Tewn Fop; or, Sir 
Timothy Tawdrey.. Com. 
by Mrs. Aphra Behn. Act- 
ed at the Duke's Theatre, 
4to. 1677. 

The Towne Shifts; or, 
Suburb Juſtice. Com. by 
Edward Revet. Acted at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1671. Langbaine ſpeaks 


highly in favour of this play 


as an inſtructive and moral 
piece; and particularly com- 
mends the author for the 
ſignature of one of his cha- 
racers, VIZ. Lovewell, who, 


The 


turns in it, and 


TR 
though reduced to ty, 
= - maintains kimi 

y the principles of innate 
honey ach integrity,” but 
even takes grear pains in 
the uading his two 
friends and comrades, - 
Friendly and Faithful, to 
the practice of the ſame. 
The whole piece; accord- 
ing to the preface, was be- 
gun and finiſhed in a fort- 
night. 
The Toy. Com. Atﬀed 
at Covent-Garden, 1789, 
with applauſe. 

The Torfoep- Farce, by 
Robert ey, 8vo. 1735. 
The hint of this elegant and 
ſenſible little piece ſeems 
built on Randolph's  Mu/es + 
Looking-glaſs. The author 
of it, however, has ſo per- 
fectly modernized it, and 
adapted the ſatire to the pe- 
culiar manner and follies of 
the times he writes to, that 
he has made it perfectly his 
own, and rendered it one of 
the juſteſt, and at the ſame 
time beſt-natured rebukes 
that faſhionable abſurdity 
perhaps ever met with. | 

The Tragedy of Trage 
dies; or, The Life and 
Death of Tom Thumb the 
Great, vo. 1731, with an- 
notations by Scriblerins Se- 
cundus. This piece — _— 
its appearance in the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket, 
in the year 1730, in ane 


mentio 


mentioned year the ſucceſs 
it had met with beforg in- 
duced the author to enlarge 
it to the extent of three acts, 
and bring it on the ſtage 
again, firſt in the Haymar- 
ket, and afterwards in Dru- 
ry-Lane Theatre. It is per- 
haps one of the beſt 3 
leſques that ever appeared 
in this or any other lan- 
ge, and may properly 

e conſidered as a ſequel to 


te Duke of Buckingham's 


Rehearſal, as it has taken 
in the abſurdities of almoſt 
all the writers of tragedy 
from the period where that 
piece ſtops. In a word, this 
piece poſſeſſes in the higheſt 
. degree the principal merit 
of true burleſque, viz. that 
while it points out the 
faults of every other writer, 
It leaves no room for the 
- diſcovery of any in itſelf. 
Tragopodagra; or, The 
Gout. Trag. tranſlated from 
Lucian, by Dr. Thomas 
Franklin, 4to. 1781. 
Trappolin Suppoſed a Prince. 
Tragi-Com. by Sir Afton 
Cockain, 12mo. 1658. The 
author of this piece borrowed 
his deſign from an Italian 
Tragi-Com. called Trappo- 


line creduto Principe. It is 


a moſt abſurd piece of work, 
every rule of character, 
probability, and even poſ- 

ſibility, _ abſolutely 
broken through, and very 
little wit or humour to com- 
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— for ſuch irregu- 

he Travels of the Three 
Engliſh Brothers, Sir The. 
mas, Sir Anthony, and Sir 
Robert Shirley, An hiſtori. 


cal Play, by John Daye, 


4to. 1607. 

The 3 Trag. by 
James Shirley, 4to. 1635. 
This play was 1 
written by one Rivers, a 
Jeſuit, but 1s greatly altered 

y its preſent author. 
The Traytor to Himſelf; 
or, Man's Heart his graateft 
Enemy. A moral interlude, 
by William Johns, gto 
1678. This piece is written 
in rhyme, and was per- 
formed 5 the boys of the 
public ſchool at Eveſham, 
at a breaking- up, and pub- 
liſhed ſo as to render it uſe- 
ful on the occaſion. It con- 


tains many moral and in- 


ſtructive ſentences, well 
adapted to the capacities 
of youth, 

The Treacherous Huſband. 


Trag. by Samuel Davey, 


8vo. 1737. 6 

Ti te Mat Comedy, 
tranſlated from Plautus, by 
Bonnel Thornton, 8v0. 
1767. 
Trick for Trick; or, The 
Debauch*d Hypocrite. Com. 
by Thomas Durfey. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1678. This is very little 
more than a revival of Beau- 


mont and Fletcher's Men. 
Thomas, 
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Thomas, though Mr. Dur- 
fey has ſcarcely had candour 
enough to acknowledge the 
theft. : 

A Trick to Catch the Ola 
One. Com. by Thomas 
Middleton. Acted both at 
Paul's and Black - Fryars, 
4to. 1608, This is an ex- 
cellent old play, and ap- 

ars to have been greatly 
in vogue at the time it was 
written. 

Trick upon Trick; or, 
Squire Brainle/;z. Com. by 
Aaron Hill. It made its 
appearance at Drury-Lane, 
but was damned the very 
firſt night, 

Trick upon Trick, Com. 
of two acts, by R. Fabian, 
1735, 8 vo. This piece 
made its appearance at Dru- 

Lane. 3 

The Tripple Marriage. C. 
tranſlated from the French 
of Deſtouches; and printed 
in Foot's Comic Theatre, 
yol. I. 

A Trip to Calais. 
by Sam. Foote, 8vo. 1778. 
This comedy was intended 
for repreſentation in 1776, 
at the Haymarket, but con- 
taining a character deſigned 
for a Lady of Quality, ſhe 
had intereſt enough to pre- 


vent its obtaining a licence. 


It was afterwards altered, 
and acted under the title of 


The Capuchin, | 
The Trip to Portſmouth. 
Sketch of one act, with 
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ſongs! by Alexan- 
der Stevens, performed at 
the Haymarket, 8vo. 177 3. 

A Trip to Scarborough. 
Com. by Richard Brinſley 
Sheridan, Eſq. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 1776. An 
alteration of Vanburgh's 
Relapſe ; but ſuch a one as 
will add little to the repu- 
tation of the gentleman 
whoſe name it bears, 

A Trip to Scotland. F. 
by William Whitehead, Eſq. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1770, One of the beſt 
farces of the preſent times. 

Triſtram Sbandy. A piece 
of two Acts, by Mr. Mac- 
nally, Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 1783, with much 
applauſe, 

The Triumph of. Mirth ; 
or, Harlequin's Wedding. 
Pantomime, acted at Dru- 
ry-Lane, 1782. 

The Triumphant Widow z 
or, The Medley of Humours. 


Comedy, by William Duke 


of Newcaſtle. Acted at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1677. This is eſteemed an. ' 
excellent play, though now 
9 _ 

he riumph 0 Beau: « 
A maſque, by As Shir 
ley, 8 vo. 1646. This piece 
is printed together with 
ſome poems of the Author's, 
and eſteemed of leſs conſe- 
quence than the generality 
of his dramatic works. 

T riumphs of the Gout. . 

P 2 A 
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A mock Tragedy, tranſlated 
from the Greek of Lucian, 
by Gilbert Weſt, Eſq. 4to. 
1749. Printed with his 
anſlation of Pindar. 

The Triumphs of Hymen. 
Maſque, by J. Wignell, 
8yo. 1762. | 

The Triumphs of Love and 
Honour. A play, by Tho- 
mas Cooke, Svo. 1731. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal 
in Drury-Lane, but without 
ſucceſs. ; | 

The Triumph of Peace. 
A maſque, by James Shir- 
ley, 4to. 1633. 'This maſque 
was preſented before the 
King and Queen, at the 
Banqueting-houſe at White- 
hall, by the Gentlemen of 
the Four Inns of Court, on 
the 3d of February, 1633. 

be Triumph of Peace. A 
maſque, by Robert Dodſley, 
4to. 1749. This was writ- 
ten on occaſion of the ſign- 
ing the treaty of peace at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. It was 
ſet to muſic by Dr. Arne, 
and performed at Drury- 
Lane. | 
The Triumphs of the 
Prince d Amour. A maſque, 

by Sir W. Davenant, 4to. 
1635. This maſque was 
written in three days, at 
the requeſt of the members 
of the Inner Temple, by 
whom it was preſented for 
the entertainment of the 
Prince EleQor, at his High- 
neſs's palace in the Mid- 
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dle Temple, on the 24th 


of February, 1635. 

The Triumphs of Virtue, 
Tragi-Comedy, Anonym. 
4to. Acted at the Theatre 
Royal, 1697. 

Troades, Trag. 12mo, 
1660. This piece is pub- 
liſhed with poems upon ſe- 
veral occaſions, and has the 
letters S. P. which all the 
writers explain to be Samuel 
Pondage. . 

Troades; or, The Royal 
Capti ves; Trag. by Sir 
Edward Sherbourne, 8vo. 
1649. This is a critical 
tranſlation, with remarks, 
of the ſame piece with the 
foregoing. 
 T roades. Trag. tranſlated 
from Euripides, 8vo. 1780, 

Troas. Trag. by Jaſper 
Heywood, 4to. 1581. This 
is a tranſlation from Seneca, 
in which, however, the 
tranſlator has taken con- 
ſiderable liberties with his 
author. 

Troas. Trag. tranſlated 
from Seneca, b . T. 4to. 
1686, — theſe oy 
ſlations were ever intende 
for the ſtage. 

T roilus and Creffida. Tr. 
by Wm. Shakſpeare, 4to. 
1609. This is, perhaps, 
the moſt irregular of all 
Shakſpeare's plays, being 
not even divided into acts; 
yet it contains an infinite 
number of beauties. The 
characters of the ſeveral 


Greeks 
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Greeks and Trojans are 
finely drawn and nicely diſ- 
tinguiſhed ; and the heroiſm 
of the greateſt part of them 
finely contraſted by the bru- 
tiſhneſs of Therſites, and 
the contemptible levity of 
Pandarus. Creflida's love 
in the firſt part of the play, 
and her inconſtancy in the 
ſequel, beſpeak the author 
perfectly acquainted with 
the female heart: Troilus's 
conviction of her falſhcod is 
admirably conducted; and 
his behaviour on the occa- 
fion, ſuch as a lover of the 
complexion he at firſt ap- 
ears would naturally fall 
into. The ſcene lies in 
Troy and the Grecian cam p, 
alternately, Dr. Johnſon 
ſays, „ This play is more 
correctly written than moſt 
of Shakſpeare's compoſi. 
tions, but it is not one of 
thoſe in which either the ex- 
tent of his views or eleva- 
tion of his fancy 1s fully 
diſplayed. As the ſtory 
abounded with materials, 
he has exerted little inven- 
tion; but he has deveriifed 
his characters with great 
variety, and preſerved them 
with great exactneſs. His 
vicious characters ſometimes 
diſguſt, but cannot corrupt, 
for both Creſſida and Pan- 
darus are deteſted and con- 
temned. The comic cha- 
racters ſeem to have been 
the favourites of the writer; 
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they are of the ſuperficial 
kind, and exhibit more of 
manners than nature; but 
they are copiouſly filled and 
e impreſſed. Shak- 
peare has in his ſtory fol- 
lowed, for the greater part, 
the old book of Caxton, 
which was then ve u- 
lar; but the er of | 
Therũtes, of which it makes 
no mention, is a proof that 
this play was written after 
Chapman had publiſhed his 
verſion of Homer.“ 

The True Born Scoichman. 
See The Man of the World. 

The True Widow. » Com. 
by Thomas Shadwell. AQ. 
ed at the Duke's Theatre, 
470. 1679. The plot of this 
pice is entirely invention, 
not having been borrowed 
from any one. It did not, 
however, meet with ſucceſs 


in the repreſentation. 


Try Again, Acted at the 
Haymarket, 1790, with ap- 
plauſe. a 

The Hiftory of the Tryall 
of Chevalry. With the Life 
and Death of Cavaliero 
Dicke Bowyer. As it hath 
bin lately ated by the Right © 
H. nourable the Earl of Dar- 
by his ſervants, Winſtan- 
ley and Philips have aſcrib- 
ed this piece to William 
Wayer; but Langbaine 
imagines 1t not to be writ- 
ten by that author, 

The Tryal of the Time- 

P 3 Killers. 


T U 
Killers, Com. of five acts, 
by Dr. Bacon, 8vo. 1757. 

Tryphon, Trag. by R. 
Earl of Orrery, fol. 1672. 
It was performed at the 
Duke of York's Theatre 
with great ſucceſs. 

Tumble down Dick; or, 
Phaeton in the Suds. Farce, 
by Henry Fielding, 8vo. 
1737. This piece was acted 
at the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket, and was written 
in ridicule of an unſucceſs- 
ful Pantomime, performed 
at Drury-Lane houſe, cal- 
led, The Fall of Phaeton. 


| Tuntridee-Wells; or, A 


Day's Courtſhip, Comedy, 
Acted at the Duke's I hea- 
tre, 4to, 1678. This play 


ſeems intended as a kind of 


imitation of Shadwell's Ep- 
ſom Wells, but falls greatly 
ſhort of the merit and hu- 
mour of that comedy. 

Turk and no Tark, Mu- 
fical Com. by Mr. Colman, 
jun. Acted at the Hay 
market, 1785. This piece 
was received with applauſe, 

Tunbridge Walks; or, 
The Yeoman of Kent, Com. 
by Thomas Baker, 4to. 
1703. This is an entertain- 
ing and well eonducted play, 


and contains a great deal of 


true character and pointed 
ſatire. 

Turncoat. A Parody on 
the Tragedy of Aibelſtan, 
8yo. 1756. ; 


The Turkiſh Court ; or, | 
T he London * Prentice, Bur- others of our dramatic writ- 
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leſque Satirical Piece, by 
Mrs. Latitia Pilkington, 


1748. This was performed 


only at the Little Theatre 

in Capel-ſtreet, Dublin, 

but was never printed, 
The Tuſcan Treaty ; or, 


þ Targuin s Overthrow. Tra. 


8vo. 1733. This play was 
ated at Covent-Garden, It 
was written by a gentleman 
then deceaſed, and reviſed 
and altered by William 
Bond, Eſq. The ſtory of 
it is founded on the Roman 
hiſtory, ſoon after the ex- 
pulſion of the Tarquins. 

The Tutor, Farce, acded 
at Drury Lane, 1765. This 
picce was brought cut under 
the patrenage of Mr, Col- 
man, but it was acted only 
two nights. 

A Tutor fer the Beaus 
or, Love in a Labyrinth, A 
Com. by J. Hewitt. AQ- 
ed at Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
8v0. 1737. An indifferent 
piece. 

Tabel ſib-Nigbt; or, What 
you Will, Com. by Wm. 
Shakſpeare, fol. 1623. This 
comedy, with reſpect to its 
general plot, is taken from 
Belleforeſt's novels, Tom. 
4. Hiſt, 7. but the miſtakes 
ariſing from Viola's change 
of habit, and true reſem- 
blance to her brother Sebaſ- 
tian, ſeem to owe their ori- 

in to the Menechmi of 
lautus, which not only 
Shakſpeare, but ſeveral 


ers, 
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ers, have ſince borrowed 
ſrom. There is ſomewhat 


ſingularly ridiculous and 


pleaſant in the character of 
the fantaſtical Steward Mal- 
volio ; and the trick played 
him by Sir Toby Belch, 


and Maria, contains great 


humour and ſomewhat of 
originality in the contriv- 
ance, which cannot fail of 
affording continual enter- 
tainment to an audience. 
This play has at different 
times, even lately, been 
revived, particularly on 
Twelfth-Night, to which 
N however, it has no 
ind of reference in any 
thing but its name. The 
ſcene lies in a city on the 
coaſt of Illyria. Dr. John- 
ſon ſays, ** This play is in 
the graver part elegant and 
eaſy, and in ſome of the 
lighter ſcenes exquiſitely 
humourous. Ague Cheek 1s 
drawn with great propriety, 
but his character is, in a 
great meaſure, that of the 
natural fatuity, and is there- 
fore not the proper prey of 
a ſatiriſt. The ſoliloquy of 
Malvolio is truly comic; he 
is betrayed to ridicule mere- 
ly by his pride. The mar- 
riage of Olivia, and the ſuc- 
ceeding perplexity, though 
well enough contrived to di- 
vert on the Rape, wants 
credibility, and fails to pro- 
duce the proper inftrudtion 
required in the drama, as 
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7 no juſt picture of 
ife.“ — 5 


The Twin Brothers. C. 
tranſlated from Plautus, by 
Richard Warner, 8vo. 1273. 

Tavin Rivals. Com. by 
George Farquhar. AQed, 


at Drury-Lane, 1703. This 


lay met with very great 
— and is ſaid by the 
critics to be the moſt regu- 
lar and compleat of all this - 
author's dramatic works. 
The Twins. Tragi-Com. 
by William Rider. Acted 
at the private houſe, Saliſ- 
bury-court, 4to. 1655. 
Taboo Angry Women of 
Abington. Com. by Henry 
Porter, 4to. 1599, This 
lay is not divided into acts. 
The full title runs thus: 4 
pleaſant Hiftory, called. The 


two angrie Women Abing- 


ton; avith the humourous 
Mirth of Dick Coomes and 
Nicholas Proverbs, tauo Ser- 
ving Men. Acted by Lord 
Nottingham, Lord High 
Admiral's ſervants. , 
The Two Engliſh Gentle» 
men ; or, The Sham Funeral. 
Com. by James Stewart, 
8vo. 1774. This deſpicable - 
piece was acted one night 
at the Haymarket, by a ſet 
of performers every way 

worthy of the author. 
The Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rena. Com. by William 
Shakſpeare, fol. 1623. This 
is a very fine play, the plot 
ſimple and natural; the 
| rs 
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eharacters perfectly marked, 
and the language poetical 
and affecting. 

i The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona. Com. by Shak- 
ſpeare; with alterations and 
additions by Benjamin Vic- 
tor. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1763. 

The Hiſtory of the Two 
Maids of M-ore Clacke, with 
the Life and fimple manner of 
John in the Hoſpitall, Play- 
ed by the children of the 
King's Majeſtie, Revels. 
Written by Robert Armin, 
4to. 1609. 

The Two Merry Milk- 
Maids ; or, The beſt Words 
bear the Garland. Com. 
by J. C. Acted by the 
company of the Revels, 4to. 
a9: _.--* 

The Two Noble Kinſmen. 
Tragi-Com. by J. Fletcher 
and William Shakſpeare, 
Aged at the Black-Fryars, 
4to. 1634. The ſtory of 

28 play is taken from 
- Chaucer's Palamon and Ar- 
cite; or, The Knight's-T ale. 
The Two Miſers. Muſical 
Farce, by Kane O Hara. 
Acted at Covent-Garden, 
Zvo. 1775. 

Two Plots Diſcovered, a 
Third Pays for All. Com. 
by G. P. 12mo. 1742. It 
is ſcarcely poſſible to con- 
ceive any thing more con- 
temptible than this piece. 

The Two Queens of Brent- 
ford; or, Bayes no Poctaſter, 
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Muſical Farce, or Comical 


Opera, being the ſequel of 
# The Rehearſal, by Thomas 


Durfey, 8 vo. 1721. 

' Tavo Lamentable Trage. 
dies in One. By Rob. Yar- 
rington, 4to. 1601. 

Two to One. 
Comedy, by Mr. Colman, 
jun. Acted at the Hay. 
Haymarket, 1784, and very 
well received. 

The Tao Connoiſſeurs. A 
Comedy in rhyme, by Mr, 
Haley. Acted at the Hay- 
market, 1784, and received 
with much applauſe. 

Tawo wiſe Men, and all 
ihe reft Foels, A Comical 
Moral, cenſuring the follies 
of that age, by Geo. Chap- 
man, 4to. 1619. 


Tyranny Triumphant l and 


Liberty Loft ; The Muſes run 
Mad; Apollo ftruck Dumb; 
and all Covent-Garden con- 
founded, A Farce, by Fitz- 
crambo, Eſq. Secretary to 
the Minor Poets, 8vo. 1743. 

' Tyrannical Gowernment 
Anatemiz'd ; or, A Diſcourſe 
concerning evil Counſellors ; 
being the Life and Death of 
Jobn the Baptiſt, and pre- 
ſented to the King's moſt ex- 
cellent Maj eſtiy by the author, 
Anonymous, 4to. 1641. 
This piece, which is only a 
tranſlation from Buchanan, 


was prin ted Hy order of the 


Houſe of Commons. 


 Tyrannic Lowe ; or, The 
Royal Martyr. 


: J. Dryden, 


A Muſical 
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J. Dryden. Acted at the 


TY 
gance, and many of em 


Theatre Royal, 4to. 1672.- noiſe and rWfcalous turbu- 
4to. 1686, This play i“ lence. The rants of Maxi- 


written in rhyme, yet has 
many things in 1t extreme- 
ly —— The plot af it 
is founded on hiſtory, and 
the ſcene laid in Maximin's 
camp, under the walls of 
Aquileia. This trage- 
dy (as Dr. Johnſon obſerves) 
is conſpicuous for many paſ- 


ſages of ſtrength and ele- 


VA 
ALZNTIA; or, The 
Birth-Day. Tr. by 
T. Stewart, 8vo. 1772. 
Valentine and Orſon. A 
famous Hiſtory, played by 
her Majeſty's players. Not 


printed. 
Valentine's Day. Muſi- 
cal Drama, by Wm. Heard. 


Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1776. This was . 
one night at Mr. Reddiſh's 
benefit. | 

Valentinian. Trag. by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 
fol. 1647. This play was 
acted at firſt with conſider- 
able applauſe. 

Valentinian. Tragedy. 
AQted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1685, Theſe altera- 


tions were made by the Earl 


of Rocheſter. 
The Valiant cit: Play, 
by ]. W. gent. 1637 
7 Valian Welchman ; 
or, The Chronicle Hiſtory. cf 
the Life aud valiant Deeds 


min have been always the 
ſport of criticiſm ; and were 
at length, if Dryden's own 
confeſſion may be truſted, 
the ſhame of the writer.“ 

The Tyrant King of Crete. 
Trag. by Sir Charles Sed- 
ley. This play was never 
acted. 


VA 


of Caradoc the Great, King 
75 Cambria, now called 
ales. Tragi-Com. by R. 
A. gent. 4to. 1615. 
Vanelia; or, The Amours 
of the Great. Opera, 8vo:. 
1732. Court ſcandal. 
Vanguiſb d Love; or, The 
—— Queen, by Meſſrs. 
aniel Bellany, ſen. and 
jun. It was never acted, but 
is publiſhed with the other 
dramatic and poetical works 


of this united father and — . 


ſon, in 2 vols. 8vo. 1746. 
Vanella. T. 8 vo. 1736. 

This piece was never in- 

tended for the ſtage; but 


has a reference to the ſtory 


of Miſs Vane, an unfortu- 
nate young lady, who was 
ſaid to have had an amorous 
connection — a certain 
very great perſonage. 
172 Ane . by 
William Duke of Neweaſtle, 
rzmo. 1649, This play 
P 5 was 
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was acted with very great 
applauſe at Blaek-Fryars.. 
Variety, Com. Aged 
at Drury-Lane, 1782. This 
play, though it has very 
fittle dramatic merit, yet, 
owing to the ſprightlineſs 
of the dialogue, it was to- 
lerably well received. 
Venice Preſerved; or, A 
Plot Diſcovered, Trag. by 
Thomas Otway. Acted at 
the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1682. This tragedy, which 
is ſtill a very favourite one 
with the public, is borrowed 
from the Abbe de St. Real's 


2 de la Conjuration de 


arguis de Bedemar. This 
tragedy, ſays Dr. Johnſon, 
ſtill continues to be one of 
the favourites of the public, 
notwithſtanding the want of 
morality in the original de- 
fign, and the deſpicable 
ſcenes of vile comedy with 


which Otway has diverſified- 


his tragic action. 
Venus and Adonis; or, 
The Maids Philoſophy, 8vo. 
1659. This is one among 
ſix pieces ſuppoſed to be 
written by Robert Cox, the 
comedian, and printed in 
the ſecond part of Sper! upon 

Sport. | 
VDoienus and Adonis; or, The 
Triumphs of Love. Mock 
Opera, by Martin Powell, 
Acted at Punch's Theatre, 


in Covent - Garden, 8vo, © 


1713. 


Venus and | Adonis. A 
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Maſq. by C. Cibber, 8vo. 
1715. This piece was pre- 
ſented at the Theatre Royal 
in Drary-Lane with no very 
great ſucceſs. | 

Vertumnus and Pomona. 
Comic Opera. Acted at 
Covent - Garden, 1782, 
The fable of this piece is 
taken from a ſtory in Ovid, 
under the ſame title. 

A very good Wife, Com, 
by George Powell. Acted 
at the Theatre Royal, 4to, 
1693. | 

A very Woman; or, The 

Prince of Tarent. Tragi- 
Com. by Phil. Maſlinger, 
8vo. ** 
The Veflal Virgin; or, 
The Raman Ladies, Trag. 
by Sir Robert Howard, fol, 
1665. The ſcene of this 
play lies in Rome ; and the 
author has written two fifth 
acts to it, the one of which 
ends tragically, and the 
other ſucceſsfully. 

The Veftal Virgin. Tr. 
by Henry Brooke, Eſq. 8vo. 
1778. Not acted. 

Vice Reclain' ; or, The 
Paſſionate Miſtreſs, Com. 
by Richard Wilkinſon. 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1703. Though this 
play made its appearance at 
a very diſadvantageous ſea- 
ſon of the year, it met with 
very good ſueceſs. 

The Vidin. Trag. by 
Charles Johnſon, Added at 
Drury-Lane, 1 2mo. 1714. 

Vicboricut 
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Viforious Love. Trag. 
by William Walker. AQ- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 
1698, This play is a 
of imitation of South 
Orconoko, The 
wrote it in three weeks 
time, at nineteen years of 
age, and acted a part in it 
himſelf. 
The Village Lawyer. C. 
Entertainment. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 1787, for 


Mr. Edwin's benefit. 


The Villagers. Farce, of 
two acts, taken from The 
Village Opera. Acted at 


- Drury-Lane, for Mrs. Prit- 


chard's benefit, about 7 

ear 1759. Not printed. 
: The 77 illage Conjuror. 
Interlude; tranſlated from 
J. J. Rouſſeau, 12mo. 
1767. 

The Village Opera, by 
Charles Johnſon. Acted at 
Drury-I.ane, 8v0. 1729. 
This is one of the many 
imitations of The Beggar's 
Opera. It is far from being 
devoid of merit, yet met 
with very indifferent ſuc- 
ceſs. | 

The Village Wedding ; or, 

The Faithful Country Maid. 
Paſtoral Entertainment of 
Muſic, by James Love. 
Acted at Richmond, 8vo. 
1767, 

The Villain; Trag. by 

Thomas Porter, 4to. 1663. 
This play was acted at the 


Duke of York's Theatre 14 F 
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ten nights ſuceeſſively to 
crouded auhiences, which 

that period was 8 
ith very great ſucceſs. It 
is in itſelf a very good 
piece” T 

Vimonda. Tr. Acted at 
the Haymarket, 1787, and 
well received. 

The Vintner Trick'd, F. 


by H. Ward, 8vo. 


Virginia, Tr. by Mr. 
Criſp.” 8v0. 1754. This 
tragedy is built on the ce- 
lebrated ſtory of Virgini- 
us's killing his daughter, 
to preſerve her from the luſt 
of Appius the Decemvir. It 
was acted at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane with 
ſome ſucceſs, and indeed not 
undeſervedly. g 

Virginia. Tr. by Mrs. 
Frances Brooke, 8 vo. 1356. 
This play, conſidering it as 
written by a lady, 1s far 


from being devoid of merit. 


It was not, however, brought 
on the ſtage. = 
The Virgin Martyr, Tra 


by Phil. Maſſinger, and 
Thomas Dekker. | 
by the ſervants of the Re- 


Acted 


vels, 4to. 1622. The plot 
is from the Martyrologies 
of the Tenth Pertecution in 
the time of Diocleſian and 
Maximin. | 
The Virgin Prop bete or, 
The Fate of Trey. An Op. 


by Elk. Settle, 4to. 1701. 


Thais piece was performed 


at the Theatre Royal, The 
plot 


vn 


plot is on the ſtory of Caſ- 
ſandra, wry 


Te Virgin Queen. Tra. 
by Richard Barford, 8vo. 
1729. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal in Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields. 
The — 2 Widow. F C. 
by F. Quarles, 4to. 1649. 
Th his 2 which is ike 
only dramatic attempt of 
our author, 15 rather an in- 
terlude than a regular play, 
and was not brought on the 
ſtage at any of the theatres, 
Virtue Betray'd; or, Anna 
Bullen. Tragedy, by John 
Banks. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1682. This 
play met with great ſucceſs 
at its firſt repreſentation, 
more particularly becoming 
a favourite with the fair 
ſex. . 
The Virtuoſo, Com. by 
Thomas Shadwell. Acted 
at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 
1676. This play contains 
an infinite deal of true hu- 
mour, and a great variety 
of characters highly drawn, 
and perfectly original. 
The Virtuous Octavia. 


Tragi-Com. by Sam. Bran- 


don, 12mo. 1598. The 


plot of inis play is taken 
from Suetonius's Life of 
5 and Plutarch's 
ife of Marc Antony. 
Te Virtuous Wife ; or, 
. » Good Lick at Lat. Com. 
by Tho. Durfey, 4to. 1680, 
This is as entertaining a 
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comedy as any which thk 
author has written. 


Toe Viſion of Delight. 
Maſque, by Ben Jonſon 0. 


1641. Preſented at Court 
in Chriſtmas, 1617. 

The V {fon of the Twelve 
Goddeſſes, Maſque, by 8. 


Daniel, 4to. 1623. Pre- 


ſented by the queen and her 
ladies at Hampton Court on 
the 8th of January. 

' Ulyfes. Trag. by Nich. 
Rowe, 4to, - 1706, The 
ſcene of this play is laid in 
Ithaca, and the plot bor- 
rowed from the Oayſcy. It 
was acted at the Queen's 
Theatre in the Haymarket 
with ſucceſs ; but 1s not the 
beſt of this author's pieces, 

Let. Opera, per- 
formed at Lincoln's - Inn- 
Fields, 4to. 1733. The 
words by Mr. Humphreys. 
The muſic by John Chriſt, 
Smith, jun. 

The Uneaſy Man. Com. 
tranſlated from St. Foix, 
8vo. 1771. 

The Unfortunate Lovers, 
Trag. by Sir Wm. Dave- 
nant. Acted at the Black- 
Fryars, 4to. 1643. 

"The — Ducheſs 
of Malfy ; or, The Unfortu- 
nate Brothers, Tr. Anony. 
4to. 1708. This play was 
acted at the Queen's Thea- 
tre in the Haymarket. 

The Unfortunat: Mother. 
Tra. by Tho. Nabbes, 4to. 

3 1640. 
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1640. This play was never 
acted. 
The Unfortunate Shepherd. 
A Paſtoral, by John Rat- 
chin, 8vo. 1685, - - 
The Unfortunate Uſurper. 


Trag. Anonymous. 4to. 
The ſcene lies at 


1663. 
Conſtantinople, and the 
plot of it is hiſtorical, being 
founded on the ſtory of An- 
dronicus Commenius, 

The Ungrateful Favourite. 
Trag. Anony. 4to. 1664. 
This play is faid to be writ- 
ten by a perſon of honour, 
but it was never acted. 

The Unhappy Father. 
Tr. by Mary Leapor, 8vo. 


+ I7ESs * 13 
775 he Unhappy Fair Irene, 


The Tragedy of, by Gilbert 
Swinhoe, 4to. 1658. This 
play is but an indifferent 
one. 


The Unhappy Favourite; 


or, The Earl of Eſſex. Tr. 
by John Banks. Acted at 


the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1685, This tragedy is 
poſſeſſed of the ſame kind of 
merit with the Virtue Be- 
tray d of the ſame author; 
and it met with the ſame 
ſucceſs, having conſtantly a 
very ſtrong influence on the 
tenderer paſſions of the au- 
dience, 

The Unhappy Kinaneſs ; 
or, 4 Fruitleſs Revenge. 
Tr. by Thomas Scott. Act- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1697. This is only an al- 


UN — 
teration of Fletcher's Vit 


or a * 
Te Unhappy Penitent. 


Tr. by Mrs. Cath. Trotter, 
afterwards Mrs. Cockburne, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1701. 


The Uninhabited Wand, 


Drama, tranſlated from Me- 


taſtaſio, by Anna Williams, 


4to. 1766. 

The "Univerſal Gallant ; 
or, The 4 — Huſband's. 
Com. by Henry Fielding, 


Eſq. Acted at Drury-Lane, 


8vo. 1734. 


The Univerſal Paſſion, 


Com. by James Miller. 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 


1737. This play met with 
good ſucceſs, being brought 


on the ſtage before the au- 


thor had incurred that in- 
dignation from the town, 


ieces ſo feeling]! ri- 
— the — pix 

The Unnatural Brother, 
Trag. by Dr. Edw. Filmer. 
Acted at Lincoln's-Inn. 
Fields, 4to. 1697. This 
play is on the whole heavy, 
cold, and enervate, yet is 
not without ſome paſſages 
that do great honour to the 
underſtanding and ſenſibi- 
lity of its author. 

The Unnatural Combat. 
Trag. by Phil. Maſſinger. 
Acted at the Globe, 4to. 
1639. This tragedy is a 
very admirable one, anc 
may almoſt be eſteemed th- 

yo" 


by 


which ſome of his later 
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very beſt of this great au- 
thor's pieces. 

The Uunatural Mother. 
Tr. Anon, 4to. 1698. This 
py was written by a young 

ady, and aQed at Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields. 
The Unnatural Tragedy. 
by Margaret Ducheſs of 
Newcaſtle, fol. 1662. There 
is nothing very particular in 
this play, farther than ſome 
cenſures which her Grace 
has taken occaſion to caſt 
on Camden's Britannia in 
her fecond act. 
Volpone; or, The Fox. 
Com. by Ben Jonſon. Act- 
ed by the King's ſervants, 
4to. 1605, This comedy 
is joined by the critics with 
the Alchymiſt and Silent No- 
man, as the Chef d' Oeuvres 
of this celebrated poet; and, 
indeed, it is ſcarcely poſſible 
to conceive a piece more 
highly finiſhed, both in 
point of language and cha- 
racter, than this comedy. 


The plot is perfectly origi- 
nal 


The Volunteers; or, The 
Stock-jobbers. Com. by T. 
Shadwell. Acted by their 
Majeſties ſervants, 4to. 
i693, This comedy was 
rot acted till after the au- 
thor's death. 

The Volunteers; or, Tay- 
lors to Arms. Com. of one 
act, by G. Downing. A&- 
ed at Covent-Garden, 8vo, 
1780. This performance 


the benefit of Mr. 


US 
is in fact no more than a tri- 
fling prelude, introduced at 
Quick. 
be Yow-breaker ; or, 
The Fair Maid of Clifton in 


| Nottinghamſhire. Trag. by 


William Sampſon, 4to. 
1636. This play met with 
very good ſucceſs. 'The plot 
of it ſeems to be founded on 
fact. | ; 

The Upholterer ; or, What 
News ? Farce, of two acts, 
by A. Murphy, 8vo. 1758. 
This piece was firſt acted at 
Mr. Moſſop's benefit at 
Drury-Lane, and met with 
very good fucceſs, and in- 


.deed deſervedly, as it, with 


very great humour, expoſes 
the abſurdity of that inſati- 
able appetite for news, ſo 
prevalent among mankind 
in general, and that folly, 
which ſeems. in ſome mea- 
ſure peculiar to our own na- 
tion, of giving way to an 
abſurd anxiety for the con- 
cerns of the public, and the 
tranſactions of the various 
potentates of the world, 
even to the neglect and ruin 


of domeſtic affairs and fa- 


mily intereſt; and that, in 
perſons totally ignorant, not 
only of the proceedings of a 
miniſtry, but even of any of 
thoſe ſprings by which the 
wheels of government ought 


to be actuated. 


The Ujurper. Trag. by 
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the Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1668. ; 

The U/jurper Detected; or, 
Right will prevail, Comlig 
Tragical Farce, of two acts, 


* 8vo. 1718. 


The Uſurpers ; or, The 
WA 


HE Walking Statue ; 

or, The Devil in the 
Wine Cellar. Farce, by A. 
Hill, 4to, no date. This 
little farce is printed at the 
end of Elfred ; or, The Fair 
Inconſtant, of the ſame au- 
thor. The plot of it is to- 
tally farcical, and the inci- 
dents beyond the limits of 
probability; yet there is 
ſomewhat laughable in the 
incident of paſſing a living 
man on the father as a ſtatue 
or automaton, and the con- 


| ſequence of it, though ſome- 


what too low for a dramatic 
— of any kind of regu- 
arity, may, nevertheleſs, 
be endured, by conſidering 
this as a kind of ſpeaking 
pantomime. - 

The Walks of Iſlington and 
Hog ſdon, with the Humours 
of Weed-ftreet Compter. C. 
by Thomas Jordan, 4c. 


1657. The title of this play 


ſeems to promiſe mos 
more than. the very lowe 

kind of humour, yet its ſuc- 
ceſs was ſurpriſingly great, 
having taken a run of nine · 


Coffee-bouſe Politiciant. A 
Farce, Anon. 1749. 

Ut' Piftura Pois; or, 
The Enraged Muſician. Mu- 
fical Entertainment, Per- 


formed at the Haymarket, 


1789, and well received. 
WA 


teen days together, with ex- 
traordinary applauſe. 

The Walloons. Comedy, 
ated at Covent-Garden, 
1782. This play poſſeſſes 
much humour and varie 
of characters; but — 
with glaring abſurdities, and 
unnatural incidents. 

The Wandering Lover. 
Tragi-Com. by Tho. Me- 
riton, 4to. 1658. 

The Wanton Counteſi; or, 
Ten Thouſand Pounds for a 
Pregnancy. Ballad Opera, 
8vo. 1733. This piece was 
never intended for the ſtage, 
but written for the propa» 
gation of ſome tale of pri- 
vate ſcandal in the court an- 
nals of that time. - F 

The Wanton Teſuit ; or, 
Innocence ſeduced. Ballad 
Opera. Acted at the Hay. 
market, 8 vo. 1731. This 
opera was occaſioned by the 


affair of Father Gerard and 


Miſs Cadiere. 

A Warning for Fair No- 
men. Trag. Anonym. 4to. 
1599. Ihis is a very old 
play, which was conſider- 

3 | ably 
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The Warres of Cyrus, 


King of Perfia, againſt An- 
riochus, King of Ajyria, with 
the tragical Ende of Pan- 
thea. Trag. Anonymous, 
4to. 1594. This play was 
acted by the children of her 
Majeſty's chapel. 


The Wary Widew ; or, 


Sir Noih Parrot. Com. by 
Henry Higden. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1693. 
This is very far from being 
the worſt of our Engliſh co- 
medies. 


The Waterman ; or, The 


Firft of Auguſt. Ballad Op. 
by Charles Dibdin. AQed 
at the Haymarket, 1774. 


The Way of the World. 


Com. by Wm. Congreve. 
Acted at Lincoln's - Inn- 
Fields, 4to. 1700. 'This is 
the laſt play this author 
wrote, an 

the language 1s pure, the 
wit genuine, the characters 
natural, and the painting 
highly finiſhed ; yet ſuch is 
the ſtrange capriciouſneſs of 
public taſte, that notwith- 
ſtanding the great and de- 
ſerved reputation this au- 
thor had acquired by his 
three former comedies, this 
before us met with but in- 
different ſucceſs. 


perhaps the beſt; 


The Way to Keep Him. 


Com. in three acts, by A. 
Murphy, 8vo. 1760. This 
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ably in vogue in Queen Eli- 
zabeth's time. 


WE 


piece made its firſt appear. 
- ance in this form at Drury- 


Lane Theatre, as a ſubſe. 
quent entertainment to The 
eJerted Iſland of the ſame 


author. The intention of 


it is to point out to the mar- 
ried part of the female ſex, 
how much unhappineſs they 
frequently create to them. 
ſelves, by neglecting, after 
marriage, to make uſe of 
the ſame arts, the ſame zl. 
ſiduity to pleaſe, the ſame 
elegance in the decoration 
of their perſons, and the 
ſame complacency and blan. 
diſhments in their temper 
and behaviour, to preſerve 
the A/*4ions of the Huſband 
as they had before it put in 
practice to awaken the Pa/. 
ions of the Lover. Though 
the language may not 
abound with the ſtudied wit 
of Congreve or Wycherley, 
yet it is a natural and eaſy 


dialogue, and is properly 


adapted to that domeſtic 
life which it is intended to 
repreſent. | 

The Way to Keep Him. A 


Com. by A. Murphy, Eſq. 


Acted at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 
1761. This is the forego- 


ing piece enlarged into a 


regular comedy of five acts, 
by the addition of two prin- 
cipal characters. 

The Weakeft goeth to the 
Wall. Anony. Acted by 
the Earl of Oxford, Lord 
great 
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great Chamberlain of Eng- - Werter. Tr. Added at 


land's ſervants, 4to 1600, 

The Weathercock, Muſi- 
cal Entertainment, by The 
Foreſt. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1775. This 
piece was performed about 
three 'or four times, and 
then laid aſide. It is a very 
poor production. 

The Wedding. Com. by 
J. Shirley. Aged at the 
Phoenix, Drury-Lane, 4to. 
1629. This is a very good 
play. | 
The Wedding Day. Com. 
by Henry Fielding. Acted 
at Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1742. 
This was the laſt dramatic 
piece of this author ; and, 
as if he had exhauſted the 
whole of his comic humour 
in his former works, it is by 
much the dulleſt of them all. 
Its ſucceſs was equal to its 
merit, being acted only fix 
nights, | 

The Wedding Night. 
Farce, by Mr. Cobb. Act- 
ed at the Haymarket, 1780. 
Not printed, | 

The Wedding Ring. Com. 
Opera, in two a&s, by Cha. 
Dibdin, performed at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1773. The hint 
of this piece, which met 
with ſome ſucceſs, was taken 


from 11 Filo/ofo di Campagna. 


The Welch; or, Grub- 
fireet Opera. This piece 
was written by Henry Field- 
ing, but is one of the moſt 
indifferent of his works. 


Covent - Garden, 1786, for 
the benefit of Miſs Brun- 
ton, 

The Weftminſter School- 
Boy. Pare by Capt: Top- 
ham. The Weltminſter- 
ſchool-boys invaded the 
theatre, and damned this 
piece unheard. 

W, eftward Hoe, Com. by 
Thomas Decker and John 


" Webſter, 4to. 1607. Many 


times ated with good ſuc- 


ceſs by the children of St. 


Paul's. 

The W:/t-Indian. Com. 
by Richard Cumberland, 
Eſq. Acted at Drury-Lane, 
8vo. 1771. This comedy 
may.be conſidered as one of 
the beſt which the preſent 
times have.produced. The 
frequency of its repreſenta- 
tion renders it ſufficiently 
known. It was performed 
with very great and deſerv- 
ed ſucceſs. 

Meſton' Return from the 
Univerſities of Parnaſſus. 
Interlude, performed at the 
Haymarket for that actor's 
3 1775. Not print- 
ed. | | 


Wexford Wells. Com. by - 
Matthew Concanen, 8vo. 
1721. This play was never 
repreſented in London. 

The What d'ye call It. A 
Tragi-Com, Paſtoral Farce, 
by John Gay. Acted at 


Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1715. 
This ingenious and enter- 
taining 


*. 


Sd 


WH 
taining little piece, which 
is to this day frequently 


performed, is an inoffenfive 


and. good-natured burleſque 
on the abfurdities in ſome of 
the tragedies then the moſt 
in favour, particularly Ve- 


nice Preſer d. 


What you will. Com. by 


Bum Marſton, 4to. 1607. 


angbaine mentions this 
comedy as one of the beſt 
of this author's writing. 

What we muſt all come to. 
Com. in two acts, perform- 
ed at the Theatre Royal in 
Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1764. 
This was introduced as a 


tail - piece to No one's Enemy 


but his own, and acted at 
the ſame time; but ſhared 
in the condemnation, al- 
though it was generally 
thought to have had merit 
enough to entitle it to a 
better fate ; but this comes 
of keeping dad company. 

When you ſee Me,» You 
knw Me; or, The famous 
Chronicle Hiſtorie of King 
Henry VIII. with the Birth 
and virtuous Life of Edward 


Prince of Wales, by Samuel 


Rowley, 4to. 1632. 

Which is the Man. Com. 
by Mrs. Cowley. Aged at 
Covent-Garden, 1782. This 
play, though tolerably well 
received, muſt not be con- 
fidered as one of Mrs. Cow- 
ley's beſt productions. 

Whig and Tory, Com. 
by Benjamin Griffin, 8 vo. 


WH 
1720, Aged at the Thes. ed; 
tre in Lincoln's-Inn- Field, No 


with no extraordi J 
ſucceſs. Ks.” 2 by 
The Min; or, The M.. Br 


fer's Retreat, A Farce, al. Th 
tered from the French of La con 
Maiſon Ruftique. Acted at - 
Goodman's - Fields, 350. Bet 
1734- Th 

The Whimfical Lowers, Jor 
or, The Double Infidtliy, pla 
Com. tranſlated from the Joi 
French, and printed in er, 
Foote's Comic Theatre. nol 

The White Devil; or, Th the 
Tragedy of Paulo Giordau | 
Ur/ini, Duke of Brachiam; Tr 
with the Life and Death if ed 
Vittoria Corombona, the fa- Ne 


mous Venetian Conuriezan, 
Trag. by John Webſter, 
Acted by the Queen's ſer- 
vants, 4to. 1612. 

Who's who. Farce, att- 
ed at Drury-Lane, 178;, 
with great applauſe. 

The Whore of Babylcn. A 
Hiſtory, by Tho. Decker, 
4to. 1607. This play was 
never acted, but the gene- 
ral tenor of it is to illuſtrate 
the virtues of Queen Eliza. 
beth, and, under feigned 
names, to expoſe the ma- 
chinations of the Roman 
Catholics of that time. 
De Whore of Batyln. 
Com. ſaid to be written by 
King Edward VI. but not 
printed. 

Who'd baue Thought It. 
Farce, by Mr. Cobb. _ 
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edat Covent-Garden, 1781. 


Not prin | | 

Who's the Dupe. Farce, 
by Mrs. Cowley. Acted at 
Drary-Lens, 8v0. 1779. 
This piece was acted with 
cndderable applauſe. 

The Widow. Com. by 
Ben Jonſon, 4to. 1652. 
Though we have named 
Jonſon as the author of this 
play, it was the reſult of the 


Joint labours of him, Fletch- 


er, and Middleton, but was 
not publiſhed till after all 
their deaths. 

The Widew of Malabar. 


Trag. by Miſs Starke. Act- 
ed at Covent-Garden, 1791. 
Not wholly deſtitute of me- 


rit, 

A Widow and no Widow. 
Com. by Mr. Jodrell. Act- 
ed at the Hay-market, 1779. 

The - Widow Bewitch'd. 
Comedy, by John Mottley, 
8v0. 1730. This play was 
ated at the Theatre in 
Goodman's-Fields, and met 
with very good ſucceſs. 

The Widow of Delphi, 
Muſical Com. by Richard 
Cumberland, Eſq. Acted 
at Covent-Garden, 1780. 
The ſongs only printed. 
This piece, though great 
expectations were formed 


from it, met with little ſuc 


ceſs. 4 

The Widow Ranter ; or, 
The Hiſtory of Bacon in Vir- 
ginia, Tragi-Com. by Mrs. 
Behn. Acted by their Ma- 


ford. 


wi 
jeſties ſervants, 4to. 7690. 
Thts piece was not publiſh- 
ed till after the author's de- 
ceaſe, who died in 1689. 
The ſcene is laid in Bacon's 
camp in Virginia, The 
comic part entirely inven - 
tion. 

The Widow of Malling - 
Com. of two acts, 


8vo. W775: 

The Widows Tears. C. 
by George Chapman. AQ- 
ed at Black and White-Fry- 
ars, 4to. 161z. Some parts 
of this play are very fine, 
and the incidents affecting 
and intereſting. 

The Widew's Wiſh ; or, 
An Equipage of Lovers. A 
Farce, by H. Ward. Added 
at Vork, 8vo. 1746. 

The Widowed Wire. C. 
by Dr. Kenrick. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1768. 
A piece which reached nine 
nights with little applauſe, 
1 has not ſince been heard 
Ot. 

A Wife and no Wife. F. 
by Charles Coffey. 8vo. 
1732. This piece was never 
ated. - 

A Wife for a Menth. Tr. 
Com. by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, fol. 1647. This 


play is a very good one. 
The plot of it, as far as re- 
lates to the ftory of Al- 
phonſo, his character, and 
treatment he meets with 
{rom his brother Frederic, 
is borrowed from the 9 


WI. 
of Sancho VIII. King of 
Leon, which may be ſeen in 
Mariana, and Lewis de 


Mayerne Turguet. The ſcene 


lies in Naples. 
A Wife in the Right, C. 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Griffiths, 
8vo. 1772. This play was 
performed one night only at 
Covent-Garden. - 

The W.fe of Bath. Com. 
by John Gay, 4to. 1713. 


This piece was acted at the 
Theatre Royal, in Drury- 


Lane, but met with very 
indifferent ſucceſs. It was 
the author's firſt dramatic 
— yet its failure did 
not diſcourage him from 
urſuing that way of writing 
in which he was afterwards 
ſo fortunate. 
The Wife of Bath. Com: 


by John Gay. Acted at 


Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 8vo. 
1730. This is the ſame 

iece, reviſed and altered 

y the author. On this its 
ſecond appearance it met 
with the very ſame, or rather 
worſe, treatment from the 
audience, than it had done 
before, notwithſtanding the 
merit of The Beggar's Opera 
had raiſed Mr. Gay's repu- 
tation at that time to the 
moſt exalted height. The 
ſcene is laid at an Inn on the 
road between London and 
Canterbury, and the time 
twelve hours, being from 


nine o'clock at night to nine 


the next morning. 
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The Wiſes 
e Wift's Rilief; or, 
The Huſband's C —4 Com. 


by Charles Johnſon. Ad. 


ed at Drury-Lane, yt, 
1712. This is a very en. 
tertaining play, and uſed tg 
be 1 repreſented. 

A Wife to be Let. Com. 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Hay- 
wood, 8vo. 1724. Thy 
comedy was aQted at Drury. 
Lane Theatre in the ſun- 
mer, with but middling 
ſucceſs ; which might, hoy. 
ever, in ſome meaſure, be 
owing to the' ſeaſon, and 
the ſmall merit of the per. 
formers. | 

A Wife uell manage, 
Farce, by Mrs. Centlivr, 
This was acted at Drury- 
Lane, and printed 12mo, 
1715. 

he Wild Gallant. Con, 
Acted at the Theatre Royal, 
4to. 1669. This was Mr. 
Dryden's firſt attempt in 
dramatic writing. He be- 
gan with no happy augu- 
ries; for his pertormance 
was fo much diſapproved 
that he was compelled to te- 
call it, and change it from 
its imperfect ſtate to the 
form in which it now appears, 
and which is yet ſufficient ij 
defective to vindicate the 
critics. 

The Wild Gooſe Chace. C. 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
fol. 1679. This is one of 
the beſt of the writings of 
theſe united poets, It was 
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y frequently performed, 
i — approbation. 
Wild Oats ; or, The Strol- 
ling Gentleman. C. by Mr, 
O'Keeffe, Acted at Co- 
vent-Garden, 1791, for the 
benefit of Mr. Lewis, and 

very well received. 

A Will or no Vill; or, 4 
New Caſe for the Lawyers. 
Farce, by Charles Macklin. 
This piece has been fre- 
quently acted at the author's 
benefits, but has not yet 
made its appearance in 

rint. 

William and Lucy. Op. 
An attempt to ſuit the ſtyle 
of the Scotch muſic, by Mr. 
Paton, 8vo. 1780, 


William and Nanny. Bal- 


lad Farce, in two acts, by 
R. Goodenough, Eſq. Act- 
ed at Covent-Garden, 8vo. 
1779. 

Wilſhire Tom. An En- 
tertainment at Court, print- 
ed in 4to. N. DP). 

The Winter's Tale. Tr. 
Com. by William Shak- 
ſpeare, fol. 1623. This is 
one of the moſt irregular of 


| this author's pieces, the uni- 


ties of time and place being 
ſo greatly infringed, that 
the former extends from be- 
ing the birth of Perdita till 
the period of her marriage, 
and the choice of the latter, 
for the ſcenes of the play, is 
fixed at ſome times in Sici- 

and at others in Bithy- 
nia. There are, however, 


© 28s 3 


1 
ſo many amazing beauties. 
glittering ang the dif- 

rent parts of it, as | 
make amends for ele bl. 
vial deformities, and | 
on it the moſt indelib 
marks of its authencity. + 
The Winter's Tale. A 
lay, altered from Shak+ 
yours, by C. Marſh, 8vo. 
1756. | 
'T he Wiſdom of Dr. Dodi- 
pole. Com. Acted by the 
children of Paul's, 4to. 
1600, 

The Wiſe Woman of Hog / 
don. Com. by Tho. Hey- 
wood, 4to. 1638. This play 
met with ſucceſs. 

The Wiſhes; or, Harle-. 

vin Mouth opened, Com. 
y Mr. Bentley, 1761. This 
play has not yet made its 
appearance in print, but 
was brought on the ſtage at 
Drury-Lane Theatre by the 
company under the manage- 
ment of Meſſ. Foote and 
Murphy. It is written in 


imitation of the Italian co- 


_—_— WE 

he Wiſhes of a Free Peo- 
ple. A Dramatic Poem, 
8vo. 1761. This piece, 
though publiſhed anony- 
mous, is {aid to be the work 
of Dr. Hiffernan. The 
execution of this piece is ſo 
very undramatic, and con- 
tains ſo little either of poe- 
try or imagination, that it 
ſtands ;rſelf as a ſufficient 
anſwer to the charge the — 


. * 
thor has, in a poſtſcript to 
it, thrown on the managers 
of both the Theatres, for 
refuſing to bring it on the 


_ - 

The Wiſhes, Com. Act- 
ed at Covent-Garden, 1782. 
Withdrawn on the ſecond 
repreſentation. 

The Witch of Edmonton. 
Tragi-Com. by Wm. Row- 
ley, 4to. 1658. This piece 
is ſaid, in the title-page, to 
be founded on a known true 
ſtory. It met with ſingular 
applauſe, being often acted 
at the Cockpit in Drury- 
Lane, and once at Court. 

The Witches. Pantomime: 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 1765. 

Wit at a Pinch; or, The 
Lucky Prodigal. Com. Act- 
ed at Lincofn's-Inn- F ields, 
I2mMo. 1715. 

Wit at ſeveral Weapons. 
Comedy, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, fol. 1647. This 
play was eſteemed an en-, 
tertaining one. 

Wit for Money; or, Poet 
Stutter. Anon. 4to. 1691, 
This is rather a dialogue 

than a dramatic perform- 
ance. 

Wit in a Conſtable. C. 
by Henry Glapthorne. Act- 
ed at the Cockpitin Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1640. 

- The Wit of a woman, C. 
Anon. 4to. 1604. 'This is 
Ryled by the author a plea- 
fant merry comedy, but it 


\ 
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k, 2 
x fre: means deſerves that 
charaQer, 

The Wit of a woman. C. 
to. 1785. By T. Walker 
It was performed at the 
Theatre in Lincoln's.Ing. 
Fields. | 

Wit without Money. C. 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Acted at Drury-Lane, 40. 
1039- 4to. 1661. This co. 
medy 1s a very entertaining 
one, and is among the num. 
ber of the few pieces writ- 
ten by theſe authors, which 
are even now repreſented on 
the London ſtages. 

Wit without Money. C, 
Acted at the Haymarket, 
4to. no date, 

Wit's laſt Stake. Farce, 
by Tho. King. ARed at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1769. 

Mies led by the Noſe ; or, 
A Poet's Revenge. Tragi- 
Com. Acted at the Thea- 
tre Royal, 4to. 1678. 

The Wits. Com. by Sir 
Wm. Davenant. Acted at 
Black-Fryars, 4to. 1636. 
This was eſteemed a 
play, and met with 
ſucceſs, ; 

Wits Cabal. Com. in 
two parts, by the Duchels 
of Newcaſtle, fol. 1662. 

A Witty Combat; or, Tht 
Female Victor. Tragi-Com. 
by F. P. 4to. 1663. This 
x & was acted by perſons of 

uality, in the Whitſun- 
Week, with great applauſe. 

The 


. 


E 


W O 
s the The Witty Fair One. C. 
| by James Shirley. AQed 
„. 0 WH -t the private houſe, Drury- 
alker Lane, 4to. 1 %„„ 
at the The Wives Excuje; or, 
Cuckolds make themſelves. 
Com. by Tho. Southerne. 
„ C Aged at Drury-Lane, = 
1692. There is a great deal 
8 of gay, lively converſation 
556 in this play, much true wit, 
and leſs licentiouſneſs inter- 
num. ningled with that wit than 
i to be found in the great- 
which eſt part of this author's co- 
tedon mic writings. 
The Wives Revenge. C. 
MC Opera, by Charles Dibdin. 
* Ated at Covent-Garden, 
8v0. 1778. 


aining 


* The Woer, Com. by G. 
Ned q Puttenham 3 mentioned in 
: his Art of Poetry, but not 
5 printed. 


Woman Captain. Com. 
by Thomas Shadwell, Act- 
ed at the Duke's Theatre, 
4to. 1680. This play met 
with very good ſucceſs in the 
repreſentation. 

The Woman Hater. C. 
by John Fletcher, 4to. 1607. 
In the compoſition of this 

piece, Mr, Pletcher had no 
afiſtance, It is a very good 
comedy, and met with ſuc- 
ceſs, 
The Wiman in the Moon. 
Com. by John Lyly, 4to. 
1597» | 

4 Woman kill'd with 
Kindneſs, Trag. by Tho. 
Heywood. Acted by the 


wor 
Queen's ſervants, 4to. 1617. 
We cannot help looking on 
this play as one of the beſt 
of this author's writing. For 
although there is, perhaps, 
too much perplexity in it, 
ariſing from the great va- 
riety of incilents which are 
blended together, yet there 
are ſome ſcenes and number- 
leſs ſpeeches in it, which 
would have done no diſho- 
nour to the of Shak- 
ſpeare himſelf, | | 

The Woman made a Tuf- 
tice, Com. by Tho. Bet- 
terton. This comedy was 
brought on the ſtage by its 
author, but never printed. 

The Woman turn'd Bully, 
Com. Anony. 1675. AQ- 
ed at the Duke of York's 
Theatre. | 

Woman's a Riddle. E. 
by Chriſt. Bullock. Acted 


at. Lincoln's - Inn - Fields 


Theatre, 4to. 1717. 
4A Woman is a Weather 
Cock, Com. by N. Field. 
Acted before the King at 
Whitehall, by the children 
of her Majeſty's Revels, 4to. 
1612. be > 
4A Woman will have her 
Will. Com. by W. White, 
1601, Ss: 
The Wonian's Prize; or, 
The Tamer tam'd. Com. 
by John Fletcher, fol. 1647. 
This piece is. a ſequel to 
Shakſpeare's 7 aming of the 
Shrew, in wma erm 
bein ſu Sad, an 
S "PP Petruchio 
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Petruchio again married to 
a young woman of a mild 
and gentle diſpoſition, ſhe, 
in combination with two or 
three more of her female 
companions, forms a plot to 
break the violent and ty- 
rannical temper of her huſ- 
band, and bring him to the 
ſame degree of ſubmiſſion to 
her will, as he had before 
done with his former wife 
in her compliance to his; 
and this deſign is at length 
through a variety of inci- 
dents, brought perfectly to 
bear. The play, in itſelf, 
is more regular and com- 
pact than The T aming of the 
Shrew, yet has not, on the 
whole, ſo many beauties as 
are to be met with in that 
comedy. 

A Woman's Revenge ; or, 
A Match in Newgate. Com. 
in three acts, by Chriſtopher 
Bullock. Acted at Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields, in 12mo. 
1715. 

The Woman FA Taſte ; or, 
The Yorkſhire Lady. Ballad 
Opera, 12mo. 1739. 

2 Woman's — hard for 
Him. Com. Acted at Court 
1612, but not printed. 

Nomasn s Wit; or, The 
Lady in Faſhion, Com. by 
Colley Cibber. Acted at 
the 'Theatre Royal, 4to. 
1697. This is very far from 
being the beſt of this au- 
thor's comic pieces, nor is 
he entirely clear from the 


1671. 


Leeps à Secret. 


W O 
charge of borrowing in it; 
the characters of Major Ra. 

h and his ſon, and their 
courtſhip of the Widow 
Manlove, being pretty evi- 
dently copied from Sir T, 
Revel and his ſon, in Mount. 
ford's Greenwich Park, and 
from Carliſle's comedy of 
The Fertune- Hunters. 

Women beware Wane, 
Trag. by Thomas Middle- 
ton, 8vo. 1657. The plat 
of this play is founded on 2 
romance called Hippolito 
and Iſabella, . 

Woman Pleas'd. Tragi. 
Com. by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, fol. 1647. With- 
out any farther alteration 
than a judicious curtailing 
of ſome particular paſſages, 
or what 1s underſtood in the 
theatrical language, by pre- 
perly cutting this play, it 
might be rendered, on a 
revival, a very agreeable 
entertainment even to the 
nice-ſfomached audiences of 


the preſent age. 
The Women's Conquift, 


Tragi-Com. by Edward 
Howard. Acted at the Duke 
of York's Theatre, 40. 
This piece, appears 
to have been the beſt of 
this gentleman's dramatic 


works, 


The Wonder, a Wonas 
Com. by 
Mrs. Centlivre. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 4to. 1714 
This comedy had very good 

ſuccels 
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ſacceſs at firſt, is. ſtill fre- 


quently "ated, and is indeed 
one of the beſt of Mrs. 


Centlivre's plays. The 
plot is intricate and ingeni- 
ous, yet clear and diſtinct 
both in its conduct and ca- 
taſtrophe; the language is 
in general more correct 
than ſhe uſually renders it; 
and the — particu- 
larly thoſe of the jealous 
Don Felix and Colonel Bri- 
ton's Highland Servant 
Gibby, are juſtly drawn, 
and very well finiſhed. 


The Wonder, an Hang 


Yorkſhireman. Ballad Op. 
by Henry Carey. Acted at 
the Theatres, 8vo. 1736. 

The Wonder of Derby- 

ſire, Pantomime. AQted 
at Drury-Lane, 1779. 
The Wonders of a King- 
dem. Tragi-Com. by Tho. 
Decker, 4to. 1636. Lang- 
baine gives this play a good 
character. 

Wonder of Women ; or, 
Sophoniſba, her Trag. by 
John Marſton. Acted at 
the Black - Fryars, 4to. 
1606, 

Wonders in the Sun; or, 
The Kingdom of Birds. A 
Comic Opera, by Thomas 
Durfey, 4to. 1706. This 
whimfical piece . was per- 
formed at the Queen's The- 
atre in the Haymarket. 

The Moodman. Comic 
Opera, by Mr. Bate Dud- 
ley. Aged at Covent-Gar- 


p W O 
en, 1791. A ve 

piece, 2 well MM og 
A Word tothe Wiſe, C. 
by Hugh Kelly. Acted at 
Drury-Lane, 8vo. 1770. + 
This play being produced 
at a time when political dif- 
putes ran very high, and 
the author of it being ſuſ- 
peed to have written on 
the unpopular fide, a party 
was formed to prevent its 


repreſentation, It with dif- 
ficulty was dragged through 
the firſt night; but the ſe- 


cond proved fatal to it. 
The author, however, was 
conſoled for his diſappoint- 
ment by a very large ſub- 
{cription to the publication, 

be World as it goes; or, 
A Party to Montpelier. Com. 
by Mrs. Cowley. Acted 
at Covent-Garden, 1781, 
The ſucceſs of this Lady's 
former performance, inſtead 
of pony caution, ſeems 
to have inſpired a degree of 
confidence which has been 
almoſt fatal to her reputa- 
tion. The preſent haſty, 
indecent, and worthleſs 
compoſition received its 
ſentence from a very can- 
did and impartial audience, 
who appeared to condemn 
with reluctance what it wag 
impoſlible to applaud. This 
play, a little altered, and 
not with much advantage to 
it, was brought out once 
more, under the title of $-. 
cond Thoughts are Beft, and 
Q received 


WO 
received its final xondem- 
nation from an audience 
equally candid with the 
former. 

e Porld's Idol; or, 

Plutus the God of Wealth. 
Com. from the Greek of 
Ariſtophanes, by H. H. B. 
1650, B8vo. . 

Worſe and Worſe. Com. 
by George Digby, Earl of 
Briſtol. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, between 1662 and 
1665. This play ſeems not 
to have been printed. 

The Wounds of Civil War, 
lively ſer forth in the true 
Tragedies of Marius and 
Sylla, by Thomas Lodge. 
Acted by the Lord Admi- 
ral's ſervants, 4to. 1594. 


X1I 


| ERXES. Tra. by C. 

X Cibber, 4to. 1699. 
This tragedy made its firſt 
appearance at Lincoln's. 
Inn-Fields Houſe, but with 
no ſucceſs, making a ſtand 
of only one night. 

KXimena; or, The Heroic 
Daughter. Trag. by Col- 
ley Cibber. Acted at Drury- 


YO 


HE Young Admiral. 
Tragi-Com. by James 
Shirley. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 4to. 1637. 
T he Young Hypecrite, C. 
tranſlated from the French, 


1 
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. The Wrangling Lovers; 
or, The Inviſible Miſftre/e, 
Com. by Edward Ravenſ- 
croft. Acted at the Duke's 
Theatre, 4to. 1677. 

The Wrangling Lovers ; 
or, Like Maſter like Man, 
Farce, by Wm. Lyon, co- 
median, 8vo. 1745. Printed 
at Edinburgh, 

What's Hiſtory, 4to. 1607, 
The whole title of this piece 
is as follows. The famous 
Hiſtory of Sir Tho. Wyat, 
with the Coronation of 
Queen Mary, and the com- 
ing in of King Philip, plai. 
ed by the 1 Majeſties. 
ſervants. ritten by Tho, 
Dickers (Dekker) and John 
Webſter . | 


XI 


Lane, 8vo. 1719. This play 
was the production of the 
ſame author with the fore- 
going ; but did not meet 
with much better fortune, 
This tragedy, as to the plot 
and great part of the langu- 
age, is borrowed from the 
id of M. Corneille. 


FW 


by Samuel Foote, and print- 
ed in the Comic Theatre, 
vol. I, 

The Young King; or, Tt 
Migale. Tragi-Com. by 
Mrs. Behn. cted at the 
Duke's 
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Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1683. 
The plot of this play, which 
is very far from being a bad 


one, is borrowed from the. 


hiſtory of Alcamenes and 
Menalippa in M. Calpre- 
nade's celebrated romance 
of Cleopatra. 

The Young Puaker, Com. 
by Mr. O'Keeffe. Acted 
at the Haymarket, 1783. 
This piece is judiciouſſy cal- 
eulated to pay a compliment 
to the liberality of the peo- 
ple called Quakers. 

The Younger Brother ; or, 
The Amorous Filt. Com. 
by Mrs. Behn. Acted at 
the Theatre Royal, 4to. 


Z A 
APHIRA. Trag. by 
Francis Gentleman, 
acted at Bath about 1754. 
Not printed. 


Zara. 'Tr. by A. Hill, 


ro. 1735. This piece is 
a very 
founded on the principles of 
religious party, which are 
generally apt to throw an air 
of enthuſiaſm and bigotry 
into thoſe dramatic works 
which are built upon them. 

Lara, Trag. tranſlated 
from Voltaire ; and printed 


in Dr. Franklin's edition of 


that author. 


2 


od one, although 


1696. This play, though 
written ten. years beforc her 
death, was not publiſhed 


till after that event. It 


ſeems to have been a favou- 
rite of its author, and is 
indeed not devoid of merit, 
the two firſt acts particularly 
abounding with very lively 
and pleaſing wit, It did 
not, however, meet with 
ſucceſs. | 
The Younger Brother ; or, 
Th: Sham Marquis. Com. 
Anony, 8vo. 1719. This 
= was acted at Lincoln'-s 
nn-Fields Theatre, but 
without ſuccels. 


Z 0 ; 

Zelmane ; or, The Corin- 
thian Queen. Tr. 4to. 1705. 
This play was acted at the 
Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields. 

Zenobia. Tr. by Arthur 
Murphy, Eſq. Acted at 
Drury Lane, 1768, and re- 
ccived with great applauſe. 

Zobeide, Tr. by Joſeph 
Cradock. Acted at Covent- 
Garden, 8vo. 1771. | 

Zoraida. Trag. by W. 
Hodſon. Acted at Drury- 
Lane, 8vo. 1780. 
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1 ſpecies of the 


drama was introduced 
into England by Mr. Han- 
del, and carried on during 
his life with great ſucceſs. 
It was borrowed from the 
Concert Spirituel of our vo- 
latile neighbours on the 
Continent, but conducted 
in a manner more agreeable 
to the native gravity and ſo- 
lidity of this nation. 


A 
Acis and Calatea. This 
was originally ſet to muſic 
by Mr. Handel, for the 
Duke of Chandos, about 
the year 1731. 

Alexander Balus, Orat. 
by Dr. Morell, ſet to muſic 
by Handel; acted at Co- 
vent-Garden 1748. 

Alexander's Feaſt. Orat. 
ſet to muſic by Handel ; 
acted at Covent - Garden 
1730. This excellent ode 
had formerly been altered 

for muſic by Mr. Hughes, 
Alfred the Great. 
ſet to muſic b 
and acted at Drury - Lane 
about 1761, 4to. This is 
taken from Mallet's play of 
Alfred. 

Allegro ed il Penſeroſo. 
Oratorio, taken from Mil- 


D E 


ton ; ſet by Mr. Handel, 
acted 1739. 

Athaliah, Oratorio, ſet 
by Mr. Handel; and per- 
formed at Oxford at the 
time of the Public A in 
July 1733- The words by 
Mr. Humphreys, 4to. 1733. 


| Belſhazzar. Oratorio, ſet 
by Mr. Handel, 4to. 1745. 


C 

The Cure of Saul. A 
ſacred Ode, by Dr. Brown, 
4to. 1764. This piece was 
originally compoſed by the 
author himſelf, by ſelecting 
different parts of Mr. Han- 
del's — and adapting 
them to his own perform- 
ance. In this ſtate it was 
firſt acted at Drury-Lane 
with but little ſucceſs. It 
was afterwards new {et 
(1767) by Dr. Arnold, and 
performed at the Hay- 
market. 


Orat. - 
Dr. Arne, 


David's Lamentation. O. 
by John Lockman ; = 
formed at Covent-Garden, 


4to. 1740. 
Deborah. Orat. by Mr. 


_ hreys; ſet by Mr. 
el, 1732. 
8 Efther 


- 


E 8 

E 
Eber. Orat. by Mr. 
Humphreys ; ſet by Mr. 


Handel, performed at the 
by Dr. Morell; ſet by Mr. 


Haymarket, 4to. 1732. 


=: | 
The Force of Truth, Orat. 
by Dr. John Hoadly ; ſet 
by Dr. Greene, 8vo. 1764. 


H 

Hannah, 
Chriſtopher Smart ; ſet by 
Mr. Worgan, and perform- 
ed at the Haymarket, 4to. 


1764. 


I 
Jeptbha. Orat. by John 
Hoadly ; ſet by Doctor 
Greene, 8vo. 1737. 
Feprha. Orat, by Dr. 
Morell ; ſet by Mr. Han- 


del, performed at Covent- 
Garden, 4to. 1751. Dur- 


ing the compoſition of this 
Oratorio Mr. Handel be- 
came blind. 

Joſepb and his Brethren. 
Orat. by Mr. James Miller; 
ſet by Mr. Handel, and 
performed at Covent-Gar- 
den, 4to. 1744. 

Toſhua. . Orat. ſet by 
Mr, Handel, performed at 
Covent-Garden; in 4to. 
1748. 

I/rael in Babylon. Orat. 
ſet by Mr. ” ar" per- 
formed. at Covent-Garden, 


4to. 
Vrael in Egypt. Orat. 


Oratorio, by 


Q 3 


ſet by Mr. Handel, per- 
formed at Lincoln's - Inn- 
fields, 4to. 1740. 

Judas Maccabeus, Orat. 


Handel, performed at Co- 
vent-Garden, 4to. 1746. 
This Oratorio was written 
at the requeſt of Mr. Han- 
del, and by the- recom- 
mendation of Prince Fre- 
derick. 

Judith. Orat. by Wm. 
Huggins, Eſq. ſet by Wm. 
Feſch, 8vo. 1733. This 
piece was performed with 
ſcenes and other decora- 
tions, but met with no ſuc- 
ceſs. 

Judith. Orat. by Iſaac 
Bickerſtaffe; ſet by Dr. 
Arne, and performed at 
the Lock Hoſpital Chapel, 


Feb. 29, 1764, 4to. 


M 


Meſfiab. Orat. ſet by 


Mr. Handel. The words 


ſelected by Mr. Jennens. 
'This excellent oratorio was 
originally performed about 


the year 1741 ; but by ſome 


unaccountable caprice in the 
public taſte, met with a 
very cold reception. 'The 
compoſer thereupon went 
over to Dublin, where it 
was honoured with univerſal 
applauſe ; and, on his re- 
turn to England, it found 
all the approbation it was 
entitled to, and has ever 
ſince been the favourite — 
t 
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great and favourite work 


| RE 
the admirers of this ſpecies 
of Compoſition. 


on. -. 

Nabal. Orat. by Dr. 
Morel]; ſet by Mr. Smith 
to the muſic of ſome old 
genuine performances of 
Mr. Handel. It was per- 


formed at Covent-Garden, 
Smith, and performed at 


4to. 1764. 

New Occafional Oratorio. 
Set by Mr. Handel, and 
performed at Covent-Gar- 
den, 4to. 1746, This was 
brought forward on occaſion 
of the victory gained at 
Culloden by the Duke of 
Cumberland. 


/ 


0 a 
Omnipotence, Orat, 4to. 


p | 
Para? L: 0 Orat. b 
Fen — 1 gulf 3 00 
by Mr. Smith, and per- 
formed at Covent-Garden, 
- 4t0, 1 760. 

Tis Prodigal Sen. Orat, 
by Themas Hultz ſet by 
Dr. Arnold, and performed 
at Covent - Garden, 4to, 


R 
Rebecca. 
Mr, >mith, and performed 


at Covent - Garden, 4to. 
1761. 
Redemption. A ſacred 


Oratorio, ſelected from the 


Mr. Handel, and 


Orat. ſet by 


T 


of Mr. Handel, by Samuel 
Arnold, Mus. Doc. Per- 
formed at Drury-Lane 178). 

The Reſurrection. A (a 
cred Oratorio, ſet to muſic 
by Mr. Samuel Arnold, 


Mus. Doc. and performed 


at Drury-Lane 1787, 
Ruth, Orat. ſet by Mr, 


Covent-Garden, 8vo. 1778, 


8 
Samfſon. Orat. by New. 
burgh Hamilton; ſet by 
Mr. Handel, and perform- 
ed at Covent-Garden, 4to, 


1 2 | 

J,. Orat, fot by Mr 
Handel, and performed at 
the Haymarket, 410. us 

emed. QOrat. ſet by 
rforms 
ed at Covent-Garden, 4to, 
1743+ This is Congreve' 
— of the ſame name, 
omething altered. 

Selimen,. Orat. ſet by 
Mr. Handel, and perſerm- 
ed at Covent=Garden, 40, 


1748. 

3 Serenata. by 
Edward Moore; ſet b) 
Dr. Boyce, 4to. 

Suſannah, Orat. ſet by 
Mr. Handel, and perform. 
at Covent - Garden, 40, 


1743- 


T 
@rat. by Dr. 


Theoderas 
Moxel!; 


» works 
Samuel 
+ Per 
1e 1787, 

A fas 
to muſie 
Arnold, 
formed 
6 
by Mr, 
med at 
), 1778, 


et by 
rform · 
410, 
reve' 
name, 


et by 
Terms 


„ 400 


. by 
et by 


et by 


for mM» 


410, 


y Dr. 
orell; 


11 


3 3 
Morell; ſet by Mr. Handel 
and performed at Covent- 


Garden, 4to. 1749. It is 
ſaid, that Mr. Handel valu- 


ed this Oratorio more than, 


any other performance of the 
— kind, | | 

The Triumph of Time and 
Truth, Orat. by Dr. Mo- 
rell; ſet by Mr. Handel, 
and performed at Covent- 


Garden, 4to. 1757. 
4 7 5 


Ziuri. An Oratorio, per- 


Q4 


ZI 

formed at Covent-Garden, 
and ſet by Mr. Stanley, 4to. 
1760. This piece, was 
written by Doctor Hawkeſ- 
worth. Yet, like moſt of 
the pieces compoſed for the 
fake of muſic, ſound has 
been too much way was. 
in it to give ſcope for ve 
ſtrong ehimonials of that : 
genius which the author hag 
ſ2wn in many of his other 


wining 


AN ALPHABETICAL 


AN 


ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE 


OF - 


' DRAMATIC WRITERS, 


With the Titles of all the Pieces they have written an- 
nexed to each Name. 


$3 Thoſe marked thus ® have not been printed. 


—————— — H—H— 
\ AS 
DAMS, = —The Arne, Dr. Thomas Augi/- 
Heathen Martyr ; or, tine. Artaxerxes. The 


The Death of Socrates. 

AHagiſen, Fofeph, E7.— 
Roſamor d. Cato. The 
Drummer. 

Alexauder, William, Earl 
of S.erling.---Darius. Cræ- 
tus. The Alexandrian 'Tra- 
gedie. Julius Cæſar. 

Andrews, Miles Peter. 
The Election. The Conju- 
rer*. Belphegor ; or, 'The 
Wiſhss*. Summer Amuſe- 
ments; or, An Adventure 
at 8 Fire and 
Water. Diffipation. The 
Baron Kinkvervankotſdor- 
ſtrakengatchdern, Better 
late than never. Diſſipa- 
tion. Reparation. 

Armin, Robert.——Two 
Maides of More Clacke. 
Armſtrong, Dr. Jobn.— 
The Forced Marriage. 


Guardian Outwitted. The 
Roſe. 
Arnold Cornelius. — Oſman, 

Arreuſmith, n. 
Reformation. 

Arthur, J. -The Luc by 
Diicovery ; or The Tanner 
of York. 

Ajcough, Charles Edward, 
Semiramis. 

Aſhton, Robert. —— The 
Battle of Aughrim; or, The 
Fall of Monſieur St. Ruth. 

Aſpinwall, S. Rodogune; 
or, The Rival Brothers. 

Afton, Anthony.—Love in 
a Hurry. 

Afton, Walter.—The Re- 
ſtoration of King Charles 
the Second; or, The Life 
and Death of Oliver Crom- 


well. 
Averay, 


UE 


n an» 


Er 
Averay, Robert. Britan- 
nia and the Gods in Coun- 
cil. 
Ayre, William. —Amintas. 


B A 

IW.-—The Juror. 
Bacon, Dr. — The 
Taxes ; The Inſignificants; 
The Tryal of the Time- 
Killers ; The Moral Quack ; 
The Oculiſt. 

Bailey, Abraham, —The 

Spightful Siſter. 

Baillie, Dr. Jobn.— The 
Married Coquet. 

Baker, Thomas, —Humours 
of the Age; Ds 
Walks; A@ at Oxford; 
Hampſtead Heath; F ine 
Ladies Airs. x 

Baker, David Erſtire.— 

The Muſe of Oſſian. 

Baker, R.—— The Mad 

Houſe. 

Bancroft, John,—Serto» 

rius ; Henry II. x 

Banks, Jobn.——KRival 

Kings; Deſtruction of Troy; 
Virtue Betrayed; Iſland 
Queens; Unhappy Favou- 
rite; Innocent Uſurper; 
Cyrus the Great. 

Barford, Richard. The 

Virgin Queen. 

Barker, My. — Beau de- 


feated; Fidelia and For- 


tunatus. 
Barnes, Barnaby. — The 
Devil's Charter. ; 
Baron, Robert, Efq.—— 
Deorum Dona ; Gripus and 
Qs 


( 9s 1 
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Merope. 
Ayres, Janet. — Sancho 
at Cons ELSE 
1 


* Mirza. 
arry, Lodowick, Eſq, 
Ram Alley. | 

Baſter, Thomas,—-—The 
Bloody Banquet. 

Bate, Henry.—-Henry and 
Emma; The Rival Candi- 
dates; The Blackamoor 
Waſh'd White ; The Flitch 
of Bacon. ; 

Beaumont, Francis, and 
Jobn Fletcher.-The Wo- 
man Hater; Maſque of the 
Inner Temple and Gray's- 
Inn ; Knight of the Burning 

e 


Peſtle; Cupid's 8 
h 


The Scornful Lady; 
King and no King; The 
Maid's Tragedy; Thier 

and Theodoret; 'Philaſter, 


'The Faithful NG. 


The Two Noble Kinſmen 
The Elder Brother; Monſ. 
Thomas; Wit without 


Money; Rollo; Rule a 


Wife and have a Wife; The 
Night Walker. 

Fhe following Plays were 
firſt publiſhed together in 
fol. 1647. Mad Lover; 
Spaniſh ' Curate; Little 
French Lawyer; Cuſtom 
of the Country; Noble Gen- 
tleman; The Captain; 
Beggar's Buſh ; The Cox. 
comb; The Falſe One; 

— ; The 


11 


The Chances; Loyal Sub- 
ject; Laws of Caudy; 
Lover's Progreſs; Ifland 
Princeſs ; Humorous Licu- 
tenant ; Nice Valour ; Maid 
in the Mill; The Prophe- 
teſs; Bonduca; Sea Voy- 
age; Double Marriage ; 
The Pilgrim; Knight of 
Malta; Woman's Prize ; 
Love's Cure ; Honeſt Man's 


# 


Fortune ; Queen of Corinth; - 


Women Pleaſed; A Wite 
for a Month ; Wit at ſeveral 
Weapons; Valentinian; 
Fair Maid of the Inn; 


Love's Pilgrimage; Four 


Plays in One; Wild Gooſe 
Chace; The Widow; The 
eweller of Amſterdam; or, 
he Hague“; Faithful 
Friend“; A Right Woman“ 
Hiſtory of Mador, King of 
Britain“. | 
Beckingham, Charles. — 


Scipio Africanus; Hen. IV. 


of France. | 
Bedloe, Capt. Wim.—The 
Excommunicated Prince. 


Behn, Aphara, or Aphra. 


Forced Marriage; Amo- 
rous Prince; Dutch Lover; 
Abdelazar; Town Fop; 
The Rover; Sir Patient 
Fancy; Feigned Courte- 
zans; The Rover; City 
Meireſs; Falſe Count; The 
Roundheads; The Young 
King; Lucky Chance; Em- 
peror of the Moon; The 
Widow Ranter; Younger 
Brother. 

Belchier. Drawbridge- 


* 


f B I | 
Court,—-Hans Beer Pot's 
Inviſible Comedy. 

Bellamy, Damel, ſen. and 
Jun.—Innocence Betray'd ; 
Languiſhing Lover ; Love 
Triumphant ; Perjured De- 
votee; Rival Nymphs; 
Rival Prieſts; Vanquiſhed . 
Love. 

Bellers, Fertiplace.— In- 
jured Innocence. 

Belon, Peter. — The Mock 
Duelliſt; or, The French 
Vallet. 

Bernet, Philip, Ei. — 
Beau Philoſopher; The 
Beau's Adventures. 

Bentley, Thomas. The 
Wiſhes* ; Philodamus. 

Berkley, Sir Win,—Loſt 
Lady. 

Betterton, Thoma. The 
Roman Virgin; or, Unjuſt 


Judge; The Revenge; or, 


A Match in Newgate; The 
Propheteſs; or, The Hiſtory 
of Diocleſian; King Henry 
the Fourth, with the Hu- 
mours of Sir, John Falſtaff; 
The Amorous Widow ; or, 
The Wanton Wife ; Sequel 
of Henry the Fourth ; The 
Bondman ; or, Love and Li- 
berty ;. The Woman made a 
Juſtice®, 
' Bickerſlafſe, Iſaac. —_ 
N Thema and 
Sally; or, The Sailor's Re- 
turn; Maid of the Mill; 
Daphne and Amintor; The 
Plain Dealer; Love in the 
City; Lionel and Clariſſa; 
Abſent Man; The 2 
he 
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The H rite; Epheſian 
Mate, BY. Lafl in his 
Chariot ; The Captive; A 
School for Fathers; Tis 
Well it's no Worſe ; Re- 
cruiting Serjeant; He would 
if he could ; or, An old Fool 
worſe than any. 

Bladen, Martin, Eſq.— 
Orpheus and Eurydice; So- 


lon; | 

Blanch, F.—The Beau 
Merchant; Swords into 
Anchors ; Hoops into Spin- 
ning-wheels. ; 

land, F.—The Song of 
Solomon. 

Bodens, Charles. — The 
Modiſh Couple; Marriage 
a-la-Mode. 

Boiſſy, Michael.—The 
Miſer of Moliere. 

Bond, William. —-— The 
Tuſcan Treaty; or, Tar- 
quin's Overthrow. 

Booth, , Barton, —— The 
Death of Dido. » 
Boathy, Frances, — Mar- 
cellia | 

Boulton , Thomas,—— The 
Sailors Farewell ; or, The 


Guinea out fit. : 


Bourgeois, Benjamin.— 
The Squire Burleſqued ; or, 
The Sharpers Out-wi:ted.; 
TheDiſappointed Coxcomb. 

Bourne, Reuben. The 
Contented Cuckold. 

Boyce, Samuel. The Rov- 
er ; or, Happineſs at Laſt. 

Boyd, Elizabeth. Don 
Sancho; or, The Student's 


BR 
Whim; Minerva's Triumph. 

Boyer, Abel. Achilles 
in Aulis. 

Boyle, - Charles, Earl of 
Orrery,-As you find it. 

Boyie, Murrough, Lord 
Viſcount Bleſington.— The 
Loſt Princeſs. 

Boyle, Roger, Earl of Or- 
rery, _—Muſtapha ; Henry 
Fifth; The Black Prince 5 
Tryphon ; Mr. Anthony 
Guzman; Herod ; Alte- 
mira. AT 
Brady, Dr. Nicholas. 
The Rape; or, The Inno- 
cent Impoſters. | 
Brandon, Samuel.—The 
Virtuous Octavia. 

Brenan, Mr. — The Paint- 
er's Breakfaſt. | 

Brereton, Thomas. Eſt- 
her; Sir John Oldcaſtle, 
loſt ; Athaliah, unfiniſned; 
The Oxford Ladies; or, 
The Nobleman, unfiniſned. 

Breval, Jobn Durant. 
The Confederates; The 
Play is the Plot; The Strol- 
lers ; The Rape of Helen, 
Brewer, Anthony. Couns 
try Girl; Love-ſick — 

Bridges, Thomas. — Dido, 
The Dutchman. 

Brome, Alex. The 


Cunning Lovers 


Brome, Richard. North- 
ern Laſs; The Sparagus 
Garden; The Antipodes; 
Jovial Crew; or, The Mer- 
Ty Beggarss A Mad Cou- 
ple well Match'd ; —— 


Qs 


— 


ö B R 
la; The Court Beggar 3 
City Wit ; or, 'The Woman 
wears the Breeches; The 
Damoiſelle ; or, The new 
Ordinary; The Queen's 
Exchange; The Engliſh 
Moor ; or, The Mock Mar- 


Triage ; The Love-ſick Court 


or, The Ambitious Politic ; 


Covent-Garden Weeded ; 


or, The Middleſex | annoys 
of Peace ; New Academy ; 
or, The New Exchange; 
neen and Concubine; 
Chriſtianetta; Witt in a 
Madnes ; The Jewiſh Gent 
tleman; The Love ſick 
Maid ; or, The Honour of 
young Ladies; The Life 
and Death of Sir Martyn 
Skink, with the. Warres of 
the Low Countries“; The 
Apprentices Prize. 
roote, Henry, oo 
Guſtavus Vaſa; Earl of 
Weſtmoreland; Little John 
and the Giants; Earl of 
Eſſex; Anthony and Cleo- 
atra; The Impoſter ; Cym- 
eline ; Montezuma; Veſtal 
Virgin ; Contending Bro- 
thers ; Charitable Aſſocia- 
tion; Female Officer; 
Marriage Contract; Ruth. 
Brooke, Frances, Virgi- 
nia ; Siege of Sinope ; Ro- 
A. 3 
HBrootes, R.—'Tchao Chi 
Cou Ell; or, The Little 
44 ry of the Family of 
Tchao. 


Broughton, Thoma. 
Hercules, : ” os 


F, R. S. —Socrate 
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Brown, Anthony, Eſq,— 
The Fatal Retirement. 

Browne, Thomas. Phy- 
ſick lyes a Bleeding; or, 
The Apothecary - turned 
Doctor; The Stage Beau 
toſſed in a Blanket; or, 
— a-la-oMde ; The 
Di 


Diſpenſary. 

Browne, Dr. Jobn.— 
Bar baroſſa; Athelſtan ; The 
Cure of Saul. 


Browe, Maſes.—Polidus; 
r 
Browne, William.—The 

Inner Temple Maſque. 
Bullock Chriſtopher.— Wo- 
man's Revenge; Slip; Ad 
ventures of Half an Hour; 
Cobler of Preſton; Perju- 
ror; Woman's a Riddle; 
The Traytor. | 
Burgeſs, Mrs.——The 
Oaks ; or, The Beauties of 
Canterbury. 
Burgoyne, John, Ejqg.— 
— Bon 
on. 


B ur. khead 5 Henry —Cola's 


F 5 
urnaby, Charles, Eſq. 

Reformed Wife; Ladies 
Viſiting Day; Modiſh Huſ- 
band ; Love Betray'd. 

Burnel, Henry, Eſq.—— 
Landgartha, 

Burney, Dr Charles,- 


The Cunning Man. 


Burton, Philippina.— 


Faſhion Diſplayed®. 


Buſhe, Amyas, Egg. M. A. 
* 
CMAPELL, 


C A 
PELL, EDUARD. 
Anthony and Cleo- 


patra. | 


Carew, Lady Elizabeth. 
Marian, the fair Queen 
of Jewry. | 

Carew, Thomas, E/q.— 
Cœlum Britannicum. 

Carey, 2 

he 


and Marriage; or, 


Dead Man's Wedding; The 
Contrivances; Amelia; 
Teraminta; Chrononhoton- 
thologos ; Honeſt Yorkſhire 
Man ; Dragon of Wantley ; 
Margery ; or, A worſe Pla- 
gue than the Dragon ; Bet- 
ty ; or, The Country Bump- 
kins ; Nancy; or, The Part - 
ing Lovers. 

Carey, Henry Lucius, 
Lord Viſcount Falkland. 
The Marriage Night. 
Carey, George Savile.--- 
The Inoculator ; The Cots» 
tagers; Liberty chaſtiſed ; 
or, Patriotiſm in Chains ; 
Shakſpeare's Jubilee ; The 
Three old Women weather- 
wife; The Magic Girdle; 
The Nutbrown Maid. 

Carlell, Lodoauic, E. 
Deſerving Favourite; Ar- 
viragus and Philicia; Paſ- 
ſionate Lover; Fool would 
be a Favourite; Oſmond 
the Great Turk; Heracli- 
tus; Spartan Ladies*. 

Carliſle, James. —— The 
Fortune Hunters. 

Carr, Jobn.— Epponina. 

Carr, Samuel. — Eugenia. 

Carpenter, Richard. The 
Pragmatical Jeſuit, 0 
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written by this 


C-H 
| Cartwright, George. 
The Heroic Lover. 
Cartwright, William. 
Royal Slave; Lady Errant 
Ordinary; Siege. 1 
Caryl, Jobn.— The Eng- 
liſh Princeſs; or, The 
Death of Richard the Third; 
Sir Salomon; or, The Cau- 
tious Coxcomb.  _ © - 
Cavendiſh, William, Du 
of Newcaſtle, —The Coun- 
try Captain; Variety; 
Triumphant Widow; Hu- 
mourous Lovers. Tu 
Cavendiſh, Margaret, 
Dutcheſs of Newcaſtle ,— 
Two volumes of plays were 
ady, bus 
none of them acted. 
Celifia, Mrs.—Almida. 
Centlivre, Suſanna. 
Perjur'd Huſband ; Love's 
Contrivances; Beau's Duel; 
Stolen Heireſs ; Gameſter ; 


* 
of 


Baſſet Table; Love at a 


Venture; Platonic Lady ; 
Buſy Body; Man's Bewitch- 


ed ; Bickerſtaffe's Burying ; 
Marplot ; Perplex'd Lovers; - 


Wonder; Gotham Election; 
Wife well Managed; Cruel 
Gift; Bold Stroke for a 
Wife; Artifice. | 
| Chamberlaine, Robert. 
The Swaggering Damſel. 
Chamberlaine, Dr. Wil- 
liam. Love's Victory. 
Chapman, George. — Blind 
Beggar of Alexandria; Hu- 
mours Day's Mirth; All 
Fools; Eaſtward Hoe; Gen- 
tleman Uſher ; M. D' Olive; 
| Buſſy 


. co 


tn att — 1 


| C 
Buſſy D' Ambois; Cæſar and 
Pompey; Conſpiracy of Bi- 
ron; May Day; Widow's 
Tears; Buſſy D' Ambois's 
Revenge ;. Maſque of the 
Middle Temple and Lin- 
coln's-Inn ; Two Wiſe Men 
and all the reſt Fools; Al- 
phonſus Emperor of Ger- 
many; Revenge for Ho- 
nour. + | 
Chapman, Mr. Fatal 
Love; Yorkſhire Gentle- 
woman and her Son ; Se- 
cond Maiden's Tragedy ; 


Art of Management. 
Chatterton, Thoma. 
The Tournament; Ella; 
Goddwyn, unfiniſhed ; The 
Dowager, unfiniſhed. 
Chaves, A.—The Cares 
of Love. 
Cheeke, Heng). Free 
Will. 
Chetauood, William Rufus. 
— The Stock-Jobbers; or, 
The Humours of Exchange- 
Alley ; South-Sea ; Lover's 
Opera ; Generous Free Ma- 
ſon. 
Cibley, Colley, Eſg.—— 
Love's laſt Shift; Woman's 
Wit ; Xerxes; Love makes 
a Man; King Richard the 
Third; She wou'd and She 
wou'd not; Careleſs Huſ- 
band; Perolla and Izadora; 
School- boy; Comical Lov- 
ers; Double Gallant; Lady's 
laſt Stake; Rival Fools; 
Venus and Adonis; Myr- 
tillo; Nonjuror ; Ximena ; 


1 
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Charke, Charlotte. —The. 


| C O 
Refuſal; Hobz or, The 
Country Wake; Cæſar in 
Egypt ; Provoked Huſband; 
Rival Queans; Love in a 
Riddle ; Damon and Philli- 
da; Papal Tyranny in the 
Reign of King John. 
Citbber, & fel dle 
— The Oracle. 
Cibber, Theophilus.— Hen. 


the Sixth; The Lover; Pa- 


tie and Peggy; The Har- 
lot's Progreſs; or, The Ri- 
dot to Ni Freſco; Romeo 
and Juliet ; The Auction, 
Clancy, Michael. M. D. 
—Hermon, Prince of Cho- 
ræa; The Sharper, 
Cleland, Fohn.—Tombo- 
Chiqui; Titus Veſpaſian ; 
The Ladies Subſcription, 
Clive, Catharine, —Bayes 
in Petticoats; Every Wo- 
man in her Humour“; The 
Faithful Iriſhwoman ; Iſland 
of Slaves“. | 
Cobb, Mr.—The Elders® 
The Weddin Night“; 
Contract; or, Wis. Ca 
tain ; Who'd have thought 
It; Kenſington-Gardens, or, 
Walking Jockey; The Firſt 
Floor; Haunted Tower 
Love in the Eaſt; or, Ad- 
ventures of twelve Hours; 
Siege of * 1 
Cockain, Sir An. — 
Obſtinate Lady; Trappolin 
ſuppoſed a Prince; Maſque 
for Twelfth-Night; Ovid's 
Tragedy. 
Cockings, George, — The 
Conqueſt 
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Conqueſt of Canada; or, 
The Siege of Quebec. 

Coffey, Charles. —South- 
wark Fair; or, The Sheep- 
ſhearing; The Beggar's 
Wedding; Phebe; or, The 
Beggar; Female Parſon; or, 
The Beau in the Suds; The 
Devil to pay; or, The Wives 
Metamorphoſed; A Wife 
and no Wife ; the Boarding- 
School; or, The Sham Cap- 
tain z The Merry Cobler ; 
or, Second Part of Devil to 
Pay ; The:Devil upon two 
Sticks; or, Country Beau. 

Collier, Sir George.—Se- 
lima and Azor. 

Colman, George, —Polly 
Honeycombe; Jealous Wife; 
Muſical Lady; Philaſter ; 
The Deuce is in Him; A 
Midſummer's NightDream; 
A Fairy Tale; Clandeſtine 
Marriage ; Engliſh Mer- 
chant; King Lear; Oxoni- 
an in Town; Man . and 
Wife; The Portrait ; The 
Fairy Prince; Comus; 
Achilles in Petticoats ; Man 
of Buſineſs ; Epicœne; of, 


The Silent Woman; The 
Spleen; or, Iſlington Spa; 
Occaſional Prelude; New 


Brooms ; The Spaniſh Bar- 


ber“; Female Chevalier“; 


Bonduca; The Suicide“; 
The Separate Maintenance“ 
The Manager in Diſtreſs; 


Preludio; The Merchant; 


Fairy Tale. | 
Colman, George, jun. 


Battle of Hexham ; or, Days 


Mournin 


Ws 
C © 
of Old; Incle and Yarico ; 
Turk and no Turk; Two 
to One; The Surrender of 
Calais. 
Cencanen, Matthew, EV. 
— Wexford Wells. 
Congreve, William, Ei. 
—QOId Batchelor; Double 
Dealer; Love for Love; 
£ Bride ; Way of 
the World; Judgment of 
Paris; Semele. 
Conolly, Mr.-—The Con- 
noĩſſeur. | | 
Conway, Gen,—— Falſe 
Appearances, 
Cook, Jobn.—Green's Tu 


uoque. 
Cooke, Adam Moſes Ena- 
nuel. The King caunot 
Err; The Hermit convert- 
ed; or, The Maid of Bath 
Married. 

Cooke, Edward, Efg.,— 
Love's Triumph. | 

Cooke, Thomas.— Albion; 
The Battle of the Poets; 
The Triumphs of Love and 
Honour; The Eunuch; The 
Mournful Nuptials; Love 
the Cauſe and Cure of Grief; 
Amphytryon. 

Cooper, Elixabetbhb.— Rival 
Widows ; The Nobleman“. 
Corey, John. —The Ge- 
nerous Enemies. 

Corey, John, —— A Cure 
for Jealouſy; The Meta- 
morplioſis. 

Cotion, Charles, Eſg.— 


Horace. 


Cowles, Abraham,— 
Love's Riddle; Naufragi- 
um 


CR 
um Joculare; Guardian; 
Cutter of Coleman: ſtreet. 

Coauley, Mr.. H. The 
Runaway; Who's the 
Dupe ? Albina ; The Belle's 
Stratagem® ; The World as 
it Goes; Second Thought 
is beſt ; Bold Stroke for a 
Huſband; Fate of Sparta ; 
or, Rival Kings ; Which 1s 
the Man ? 

Cox, Robert. —-Acteon & 


Maid's Philoſophy ; Philetis 
and Conſtantia ; King Aha- 
ſuerus and Queen Eſther ; 
King Solomon's Wiſdom ; 
Diphilo and Granida; Wilt- 
ſhire ; Oenone ; Bottom the 
Weaver; The Cheater 
Cheated. 

Cradocł, Foſeph.——Zo- 
beide. 

Crane, Edward.—The 
Female Parricide; Saul and 
Jonathan. E 
Craven, Lady Elizabeth. 
The Sleep-walker; The 
Miniature Picture“; The 
Silver Tankard. 
7 Craufurd, David, Ei. 

Courtſhip a-la-Mode ; Love 
At firſt Sight. | 
Criſp, Henry.--- Virginia. 
Crowne, J6hn.--- Juliana; 


D A 


mus. 
Dalton, Fehn.---Honour 
Rewarded;. or, The Gene- 
rous Fortune Hunter. 


11 'Þ 


Diana; The Black Man; 
Venus and Adonis; or, The 


ALT ON, Jobn.---Co- 


CU 

Charles VIIIth of France; 
The Country Wit; Andro- 
mache; Caliſto; City Po- 
litics; The Deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem; The Ambitious 
Stateſman; The Miſery of 
Civil War; Henry the Sixth; 
Thyeſtes; Sir Courtly Nice; 
Darius; The Engliſh Fryar; 


Regulus; The Married 


Beau; Caligula; Juſtice 
Buſy -. 
Croxall, Dr. Samuel. 
The Fair Circaſſian. 
Cumberland, Richard. 
The Baniſhment of Cicero; 
Summer's Tale; Amelia; 
The Brothers; The Weſ- 
Indian; Timon of Athens; 
Faſhionable Lover; The 
Note of Hand; Choleric 
Man; Battle of Haſtings; 
Calypſo; The Bondman“; 
The Duke of Milan“; The 
Widow of Delphi“; The 


Arab ; The Carmelite ; The 
Country Attorney; The 


Impoſtor ; Myſterious Huſ- 
band; Natural Son. 
Cunningham, Tohn,— 
Love in a Miſt. 
Cunningham, Tofias.--« 
The Royal Shepherds. 
Cutts, Fohn.---Rebellion 
Defeated. 


D A. 

Dance, James. See Love 
James. CRY 
Dancer, John.--. Amynta ; 
Nicomede ; Aprippa, king 
of Alba. 

Daniel, 
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Daniel, Samuel. -Cleo- 
patra; Philotas; Queen's 
Arcadia; Tethys' Feltival ; 
or, The Queen's Wake; 
Hymen's Triumph; Viſion 
of the twelve Goddeſſes. 

Darcy, James. --Love 
and Ambition; Orphan of 
Venice. 

Dauborn, alias Daborn, 
Robert. ----Chriſtian turned 
Turk; Poor Man's Com- 
fort. | 

D' Avenant, Charles, LL. 
D.---Circe. | 

Dawvenant, Sir William, 
Kit. ---- Albovine, King of 
the Lombards; Cruel Bro- 
ther; Juſt Italian; Temple 
of Love; Triumphs of the 
Prince D*Amour ; Platonic 
Lovers; Wits; Britannia 
Triumphant; Salmacida 
Spolia; Unfortunate Lovers; 
Love and Honour ; Enter- 
tainment at Rutland-houſe ; 
Siege of Rhodes; The Cruel- 
ty of the Spaniards in Peru; 
The Hiſtory of Sir Francis 
Drake; Siege of Rhodes; 
Rivals ; Man's the Maſter ; 
Fair Favourite ; Law againſt 
Lovers; News from Ply- 
mouth; Playhouſe to 0 
lett; Siege; Diſtreſſes; 
Macbeth; The Colonel“. 


Davenport » Robert.---- A 


New Trick to cheat the 
Devil; King John and Ma- 
tilda; The City Night Cap; 
or, Crede quod habes et 
habes ; The Pedler®; The 


Pirate“; The Fatal Bro- 


DE 

thers® ; The Politic Queen; 

or, Murther will out“; The 

Woman's miſtaken; Henry 

I. and Henry II. i 
Dauncey. See Dancer. 


D aVy 3 8 am uel — -The 
Treacherous Huſband. 
Days, Mary. The 


Northern Heireſs; Self 
Rival. 

Day, Jobn.--Iſle of Gulls; 
Travels of Three Engliſh 
Brothers; Humour out of 
Breath; Law Tricks; Par- 
liament of Bees; Blind Beg- 
gar of Bethnal Green. 

Dekker, Themas.---Old 
Fortunatus ; Satyromaſtix ; 
Honeſt Whore ; Weſtward 
Hoe ; Northward Hoe ; Wy- 
at's Hiſtory ; Whore of Ba- 
bylon ; If this ben't a 
Play, the Devil's in't; 
Match me in London; 
Wonder of a Kingdom; 


Guy Earl of Warwick“; The 


Jew of Venice“; Guſtavus 
King of Swithiana® ; Tale 
of Jocondo and Atﬀtolſo;® 
The Spaniſh Soldier“. 
Delap, Mr.-----Hecuba 
Royal Suppliants; The 
Captives. | 
Dell, Henry.---The Spout- 
er; or, Double Revenge; 


Minorca; The Mirrour ; 
The FPrenchified Lady 
never in Fans. .  * 
Denham,Sir Fohn.---The 
Sophy. | 
enis, Charles. The 
Siege of Calais. 


| Dennis, Jobn. Plot and 
no 


D O 


mida; Iphigenia; Comical 
Gallant ; Liberty Aſſerted; 
Gibraltar; Orpheus and 


ginia; Coriolanus. 


date; Too civil by Half. 

Derrick, Samuel.—-Sylla. 
Dibden, Charles.---Shep- 
herd's Artifice ; Damon and 
* Phillidaz Wedding Ring; 
The Deſerter ; The Water- 
man; or, The Firſt of Au- 
t; The Cobler; or, A 
Wife of ten Thouſand ; The 
Metamorphofis ; The 
Quaker; oor Vulcan; The 
Gipſies z Roſe and Collin; 
The Wives revenged : An- 
nette and Lubin: Chelſea 
Penfioner ; 'The Mirror ; or, 
Harlequin every Where; 
The Vhepherde of the 
Alps; The Iſlanders ; Li- 
berty-hall; None fo blind 
45 thoſe who won't.ſee, © 
Dighy, George, Earl of 
Pr --Livlta, "Tis bet- 


and Worſe®, 
Lover's Luck ; City Lady ; 


Preienders. 


 Dobbes, Francis. The 
Patriot King; or, Iriſh 
Chief. 


Dodd, James Solas.— 
Gallic Gratitude; or, The 
Frenchman in India, 
Dodd, William, the un- 
fortunate Clergyman.---The 
Syracuſan“; Sir Roger de 
Coverly“. 
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no Plot; Rinaldo and Ar- 


Euridice; Appius and Vir- 
Dent, Mr.---The Candi- . 


ter than it was“; Worſe 
Dilke, Thomas, EV. | 


we © 
Dodſley, Robert. — The 
Toyſhop ; The King and the 
Miller of Mansfield ; Sir 
John Cockle at Court ; The 
lind Beggar of Bethnal 


Green; Rex et Pontifex; 


Triumph of Peace; Cleone, 
Dogget, Tbomas.— The 
Country Wake. 
Dorman, Mr.---Sir Roger 
de Coverley. 5 
Doffie, Robert. 
Stateſman foiled, 
Dower, Jobn.- -The Ro. 
man Generals. 
Dow, Alexander. - Zin . 
gis z Sethono. 
Dower, .- -The Salopl - 
an Squire. 
Downham, Hugh. Lu- 
eius Junius Brutus, 
Downing, George.»=-New- 
market; or, The Humour: 
of the Turf; Parthian Ex- 
ile; Volunteers; or, Taylors 
to Arms. 
Drake, Dr. James. 
The Sham Lawyer ; or, 
The Lucky Extravagant. 


Spendthrift, 

Drury, Robert.---Devil of 
a Duke; Mad Captain; 
Fancy'd Queen; Rival Mil- 
liners. 

Dryden, Jobn. The 
Wild Gallant; Rival La- 
dies; Indian Emperour; Se- 
cret Love; or, The Maiden 


Queen; Sir Martin Mar- 


all; Tempeſt; An Evening's 
Love's; or, The Mock Aſ- 
trologer; Tyrannick Love; 

| or, 
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Draper, Matithew,---The | 
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er, The Royal Martyr; 
Conqueſt of Grenada; Al- 
manzor and Almabide; or, 
The Conqueſt of Grenada; 
Marrriage Alamode; Aſſig- 
nation; or, Love in a Nun- 
nery; Amboyna; State of 


Innocence and Fall of Man; 


Aurengzebe; All for Love; 
Oedipus; Troilus and Creſ- 
ſida; Kind Keeper; or, Mr. 
Limberham; Spaniſh Fryar; 
Duke of Guiſe; Albion and 
Albianus; Don Sebaſtian; 
Amphitryon; King Arthur; 
Cleomenes the Spartan He- 
ro; Love Triumphant. 

Dryden, oba. -The Huſ- 
band his on Cuckold. 

Dudley, Hate. -The 
Woeodman. ä 

Duffet, Thema. - Amo- 
rous Old Woman; Spaniſh 
Rogue; Empreſs of Moroc- 
ez _ = — A 2 
ty's Triumph; Pſyche De- 
bauch'd, l 


DW ARDS, Richard. -« 

Damon and Pythias z 
alamon and Areyte, 
Eftcourt, Richard. -Fair 

Example; Prunella. 


FA 
VAE, Sir Francis, jun. 
Knight of the Bath,--- 
Love in the Dark ; Sacri- 


hce ; Maſque for Lord Ro- 
_— Valentinian. 


2rguhar, George. Love 


— 
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Duncombe, Villiam -«-=< 

Athaliahz - Lucius Junius 
Brands  . 

D*Urfey, Tbomas. 
Siege of Memphis; Fond 
Huſband ; Madam Fickle ; 
Fool turn'd Critic ; Trick 
for Trick; Squire Old-Sapz 
Virtuous Wife ; Sir Barnaby 
Whig ; Royaliſt; Isjur'd 
Princeſs; Commonwealth 
of Women; Banditti; Fool's 
Preferment ; Buſſy D' Am- 
bois; Love for Money; Mar- 


riage-hater match d; Rich- 


mond Heireſs; Don Quix- 
ote, in three parts 3 Cynthia 
and Endymion z Intrigues of 
Verſaillesz Campaigners z 


Maſſanielloz Bath; Wonders 


in the Sun z Modern Pro- 
hets ; Old Mode and the 
ewz- Two Queens of 


Brentford; G He- 
roine 3 Ariadne, 
ET 

Etherege, Sir George, Kut. 
»-»» Comical Revenge; She 
wou'd if She Cou'd; Man 
of Mode, | 

0 
and a Bottle Coſt ant 
Couple; Sir Harry Wildair; 


Inconſtant; Stage Coach; 
Recruiting Officer; Twin 
Rivals; Beaux' Stratagem. 

Fenton, 


Sh 3 | 
Fenton, Elijah.----Mari- returned from Paris ; The 


Amme. 
Field, Nathaniel. -Wo- 


man is a Weather-cock; 


Amends for Ladies. 

Fielding, Henry.----Love 
in ſeveral Maſques ; Temple 
Beau; Author's Farce; 
Tragedy of Tragedies ; 
Coftee-houſe Politician ; 
Letter Writers ; Grubftreet 
Opera; Lottery; Modern 
Huſband; Mock Doctor; 
Debauchees; Covent-Gar- 
den Tragedy; Miſer; In- 
triguing Chambermaid; 
Don Quixote in England; 
Old Man taught Wiſdom; 
Paſquin; Hiſtorical Re- 
iſter; Euridice; Euridice 
 Hiſs*d; Tumble-down Dick; 
Miſs Lucy in Town ; Plutus 
the God of Riches; Wed- 
ding Day; Interlude be- 
tween Jupiter, Juno, and 
Mercury ; The Fathers ; or, 
The Good-natured Man. 

Filmer, Edward. ---Un- 
natural Brother. 

Flecknoe, Richard. 


Love's Dominion; Marri- 


age of Oceanus and Britan- 
nia; Erminia; Damoiſelles 
a-la-Mode; Love's King- 
dom. 

Fletcher, John. See Beau- 
mont, Francis. 

Fletcher, Phineas.-Sice- 
lides. 27 

| Foote, Samuel, E. 

Taſte ; Englithman in Paris; 
The Kiights ; Engliſhman 
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Author; Diverſions of the 
Morning“; Minor; The 
Lyar; Orators; Mayor of 
Garratt; The Patron; Com- 


miſſary; Devil upon Two 


Sticks ; Lame Lover ; Maid 

of Bath; The Nabob; Pie. 
ty in Pattens® ; The Bank- 
rupt; The Cozeners; The 
. Capuchin ; A Trip to Ca- 
lais. 

Ford, TJobn.----- Lovers 
Melancholy; Love's Sacri- 
fice; Tis Pity She's a 
Whore; Broken Heart; 


Perkin Warbeck ; Fancies 


Chaſte and Noble; Ladies 

Tryal; Sun's Darling; 
Beauty in a Trance“; Royal 
Combat“; An ill beginnin 
as a good end, and a b 
3 may have a good 
ende; The London Mer- 
chant®. 

Ford, Thomas.----Love's 
Labyrinth. 

Forde, Brownlow.---Mi- 
raculous Cure; or, The Ci- 
tizen Outwitted. 

Foreſt, T heophilus.---Wea- 
ther Cock. 

Fountain. Fohn.--»-Re- 
wards of Virtue. 


Francis, Philip. ---Euge- ' 


nia ; Conſtantine. 
Franklin, Dr. T homas.--- 
The Earl of Warwick; 
Oreſtes; Electra; Matilda; 
The Contract; Tragopo- 
dagra; or, The Gout. 


Fraunce, 
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Fraunce, Abrabam.— 
Amyntas. . 
Freeman, Ralph.---Impe- 
riale. | 
Froaude, Philip.---Fall of 
Saguntum ; Philotas. 


: ak: 


AGER, Vn. LI. D. 
—— Meleager; Ri- 
vals; Ulyſſes redax. 


Gambold, Jobn.—— The 


Martyrdom of Ignatius. 
Gardiner, Matthew.---= 
Parthian Hero ; Sharpers. 
Gardiner, Mrs. —— The 
Advertiſement ; or, A Bold 
Stroke for a Huſband“. 
Garrick, David, born Feb. 
29, 1716; died Fan. 20, 
1779.---The Lying Valet; 
Miſs in her Teens; or, The 
Medley of Lovers; Lethe; 
Romeo and Juliet ; Every 
Man in his Humour; The 
Fairies ; 
Florizel and Perdita ; Ca- 
therine and Petruchio ; Lil- 
liput; The Male Coquet ; 
or, Seventeen Hundred and 
Fifty-ſeven; Gameſters: 
Iſabella; or, The Fatal 
Marriage; The Guardian; 
High Life Below Stairs; 
The Enchanter; or, Love 
and Muſic; Harlequin's In- 


vaſion®; Cymbeline ; The 


Farmer's Return from Lon- 
don The Clandeſtine Mar- 
mage; The Country Girl; 
Neck or Nothing; Cymon; 
A Peep Behind the Curtain; 


The Tempeſt; 


WI 
Fulwell, Ulbian. Like 
Will to Like, qudthe the 
3 „ Royal 
Ve, Alex.— The Ro 
Martyr King Charles I. 


GE 

or, The New Rehearſal; 
The Jubilee* ; King Ar- 
thur ; or, The Britiſh Wor- 
thy; Hamlet; The Inſti- 
tution of the Order of the 
Garter ; The Iriſh Widow ; 
The Chances; Albumazar ; 
Alfred ; A Chriſtmas Tale; - 
The Meeting of the Com- 
pu? ; Bon Ton; or High 

ife Above Stairs; May 
Day; Theatrical Candi- 
dates. 


Garter, Thomas. Su- 
ſannah. N 

Gaſcoigne, George, Ey. 
---Jocaſta ; The Suppoſes; 
The Glaſs of Government ; 
The Pleaſures at Kennel- 
worth, ; 

Gay, ' Fchn.---The Mo- 
hocks ; The Wife of Bath; 
The What D'ye- Call It; 
Three Hours After Mar- 
riage; Dione; The Cap- 
tives; The Beggar's Ope- 
ra; Polly; The Wife of 
Bath; Acis and Galatea ; 
Achilles; The Dittreſs'd 
Wife; The Rehearſal at 
Gotham. 5 

Gay, Jaſeph. -The Con- 
federates. K 

Centleman, Francis. 7 5 
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bilee; The Sultan; or, 
Love and Fame; The To- 
bacconiſt; Cupid's Re- 
venge; The Pantheonites ; 
The Modiſh Wife; Oroo- 
noko; or, Royal Slave; 


The Coxcombs; King Rich- 
ard the Second; Zaphi- 


ra; The Mentaliſt“; The 


Fairy Court“. 


Gildon, Charles. The 


Roman Bride's. Revenge; 
Phaeton ; or, The Fatal Di- 
vorce; Meaſure for Mea- 
ſure ;-or, Beauty the Beſt 
Advocate; Love's Victim; 
or, The Queen of Wales; 
The Patriot; or, the Ita- 
lian Revenge; A Compa- 
riſon between the Two 
Stages; A New Rehearſal ; 
or, Bayes the Younger. 


Glapthorne, Henry.---Ar- 


galus and Parthenia ; Al- 
bertus Wallenſtein; The 
Ladies Privilege ; The Hol- 
lander; Wit in a Con- 


ſtable; The Parraſide; or, 


Revenge for Honour“; 
The Veſtal“; The Noble 
Trial“; The Ducheſs of 
Fernandina®,- | 

Glover, Richard, Eſq. 
Boadicia ; Medea. 

Goff, T homas.--=--Ragin 
T = Couragious Tack; 
Oraſtes; Careleſs Shepher- 
deſs. | 

Goldſmith, Francis, Es. 
Sophomptheas. 

Goldſmith, Oliver.---The 
Good-nayjured Man; She 
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FZieꝛjanus; The Stratford Ju- 


"Comedy o 


a. 
Stoops to Conquer ; or, The 


Miſtakes of the Night ; The 


Grumbler“. 

Gomerſal, Robert. -Lo- 
dowick Sforza, Duke of 
Milan. 

Goodenough, Mr.---Wil- 
liam and Nanny. . 

Goodhall, Fames,—Flora- 
zene ; or, The Fatal Con- 
queſt ; King Richard II. 

Goodwin T.---The Loyal 
Shepherds ; or, the Ruſtic 
Heroine 

Gordon, William.--=-Lu- 
pone ; or, The Inquiſitor. 

Goring, Charles, Ei. 
Irene; or, The Fair Greek. 

Gen, Sbep ben. Cata- 
lin's Conſpiracies“; The 
Captain Ma- 
rio“; Praiſe at Parting“. 

Gough, J. Gent,---The 
Strange Diſcovery. 

Gould, Robert.—The Ri- 


val Siſters ; Innocence Diſ- 


treſſed; or, the Royal Pe- 


nitents. 


Graham George. — Tele- 
machus. 

Granville, George, Lord 
Lanſdoaune.— The She Gal- 
lants; Heroic Love; The 

ew of Venice; Peleus and 

hetis; The Britiſh En- 
chanters; or, No Magic 
Like Love; Once a Lover 
and always a Lover. 

Greathead, Mr.----- The 
Regent, 

Green, Alexander, —The 
Politician Cheated, 

Green, 
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Green, George Smith.---= 
Oliver Cromwell ; the Nice 
Lady. 

Green, Robert,—The Hiſ- 
tory of Fryar Bacon and 
Fryar Bungay ; The Hiſ- 
tory of Orlando Furioſo, 
one of the Twelve Peers of 
France; The Comical Hiſ- 
tory of Alphonſus King of 
Arragon; The Scottiſhe 
Story of James the Fourthe 
ſlaine at Floddon, inter- 


mixed with a pleaſant Co- 


medie, preſented by Obe- 
ron, King of the Fairies ; 
The Hiſtory of Jobe“. 

Green, Rupert,——The Se- 
eret Flot.  - 


HA 
Abington, William.— 
The Queen of Arra- 


gon, 

Haines, Toſeph (common- 
ly called Count Haines).— 
The Fatal Miſtake. 


Hamilton, Newburgh,— 


Doating Lovers; Petticoat 


Plotter. 

Hammond, MWilliam. 
Preceptor. | | 

Harding, Samuel. Sicily 
and Naples; or, The Fatal 
Union. 

Harris, Toſeph.---- The 
Miſtakes; II Ci Bride; 
Love's a Lottery, and a 
Woman the Prize; Love 
and Riches Reconciled. 

Harris, Janet. The 
Spring. 

Pilgrims, 


. 
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Greville, Sir Fulk, Lora 
Brook, — Alaham ; Muſta- 
pha. | 
Griffin, Benjamin. In- 
jur'd Virtue; Love in a 
Sack; Humours of Purga- 
tory; Maſquerade; Whig 
and Tory, | 
Griffith, Elizabeth.—The 
Platonic Wife; Amana 
The Double Miltake ; The 
School for Rakes ; A Wife 
in the Right ; The Times, 
Grimſton, William, Lord 


Viſcount.----The Lawyer's 
Fortune. 
Gwinne, Matthew, Ne- 


ro; Vertumnus five Annus 


recurrens. 
H A 


Harriſon, Thomas,—Bel- 
teſhazzar; or, The Heroic 
Jew. 

Harper, Samuel. The 
Mock Philoſopher. | 

Harrod, W.—Patriot. 

Hart, Mr.----Herminius 
and Eſpaſia. | 

Harten, Hall. -The 
-Counteſs of Saliſbury, 

Hatchet Milliam.— The 
Rival Father; or, The 
Death of Achilles; The 
Chineſe Orphan. | 

Havard, William. ——— 
Scanderberg; King Charles 
the Firſt; Regulus; The 
Elopement“. 

auſted, Peter.—--The 
Rival Friends; Senile Odi- 
um. 
Hawkins, 4 illiam eos 


Henry 


HE 
Siege of Aleppo; Cymbe- 
line. 


Hlaulint, Nilliam. 
Apollo ſhroving. 

Heawling, Francis.---The 
Impertinent Lovers; It 
ſhould have come Sooner®. 

Hawkefworth, Fohn, LL. 
D.--- Amphytryon ; Oroo- 
noko; Edgar and Emme- 
line; Zimri. 

Hayley, M. Eudora; 
Lord Ruſſel; Marian; Two 
Connoiſſeurs. 

Hazard, Foſeph.-Redo- 
wald. | 

Heard, Nn. - The Snuff- 
Box; or, a Trip to Bath; 
Valentine's Day. 

Hemings, William. -The 
Fatal Contract; The Jew's 
Tragedy; The E unuch. 

Hlenderſou, Andrew,---- 
N Ar ſinoe. | 

Hewitt, 7. A Tutor 
for the Beaus; or, Love in a 
Labyrinth; Fatal Falſhood, 
or, Piſtress-d Innocence. 

Heywood, Mrs. Eliza.--+ 
Fair Captive; Wife to be 
Let; Frederick Duke of 
Brunſwick; Opera of 
Operas. 8 

* Heywood, Fohn.--A Play 
between Johan the Huſband ; 
Tyb the Wife, and Sir Jo- 
han the Prieſt; A merry 
Play between the Pardoner 
and the Friar, the Curate 
and Neighbour Prat ; The 
Play called the Four PP. A 
newe and a very mery In- 
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Henry and Roſamond ; The 
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terlude of a Palmer, a Par. 
doner, ' a Potycary, a Ped. 
lar; A Play of Genteelneſ; 
and Nobility ; A Play of 


Love; A Play of the Wea. 


ther, called, A new and a 
very merry Interlude of 
Weathers. 

Heywood, Thoma. Ro. 
bert Earl of Huntingdon' 
Downfall ; Robert Earl of 
Huntingdon's Death ; Ed. 
ward IV. Hiſt. Play; If 

ou know not me, you knoy 

obody ; Fair Maid of the 
Exchange; Golden Age; 
Silver Age; Brazen Age; 
Four *Prentices of London; 
Woman killed with Kind. 
neſs; Rape of Lucrece; 
Fair Maid of the Wet; 
Iron Age ; Engliſh Travel- 
ler; Maidenhead well Lol; 
Lancaſhire Witches; Love's 
Miſtreſs; Challenge for 
Beauty; Royal King and 
Loyal Subject; Wiſe Wo- 
man of Hogſdon; Fortune 
by Land and Sea. 

Hiffernar, Paul.---The 
Lady's Choice; Withes of 
a Free People ; New Hip- 
3 Earl of Warwick; 

hiloſphic Whim; or, Aſ- 
tronomy. 

Hligaden, Henry. -The 
Wary Widow. : 

Higgons, Bewil.-----The 
Generous Conqueror; or, 
The Timely Diſcovery. 
Hill, Aaron.---Elfnd ; or, 
The Fair Inconſtant; The 

Walking 
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Walking Statue ; or, The 
Devil in the Wine Cellar ; 


Trick upon Trick; or, 


Squire Brainleſs* ; Rinal- 
do; The Fatal Viſion ; or, 
The Fall of Siam; — 
Henry V; or, The Conque 

of France by the Engliſh ; 
Athelwold ; Zara; Alzira; 
Merope ; Roman — 


The Inſolvent; or, Filial 
Piety; Merlin in Love; 


The Muſes in — 3 
The Snake in the Graſs; 
Saul; Daraxes, unfiniſhed. 

Hill, Sir Jobn.--Orphe- 
us; The Critical Minute“; 
'The Rout. 


iþpeſley, Jobn. Jour- ; 


ney to Briſtol ; or, The Ho- 
neſt Welſhman. 

Hitchcocks Mr.------The 
Macaroniz The Coquet ; 
or, The Miſtakes the 
Heart. 

Hoadly, Dr. Benjamin. 
The Suſpicious Huſband 

Hoadly, Dr. Jobn. -The 
Contraſt“; Jephtha ; Love)s 
Revenge; Phabe; The 
Force of Truth. 

Hodſon, Wm. —Arſaces ; 
Zoraida. 

Holcraft, Thomas. — The 
Criſis; or, Love and Fear“; 
Choloric Father; Duplicity; 
Follies of a Day » or, The 
— of Figaro; The 
Noble Peaſant; Seduction. 

Holden, Mr - -The Ghoſts. 


HO 

Holland, Samuel, Gent. 
Venus and Adonis. 

Hoole, Jobn. Cyrus; 
Timanthes; Cleonice Prin- 
ceſs of Bithynia. 5 

Home, Fobn.-Douglas; 
Agis; The Siege of Aqui- 
leia; The Fatal Diſcovery ; 
Alonzo ; Alfred. + 


Hoper, Mrs,----- Edward 
the Black Prince* ; Queen 
Tragedy reſtored. 


Hopkins, Charles,---Pyre 
rhus, king of Epirus ; Boa- 
dicea, Queen of Britain 
Friendſhip Improv'd. 

Hough, 7. Second 
Thought is Beſt, 

Howard, The Hon. Ed- 
ward,--Uſurper ; Six Day's 
Adventure; Woman's Con- 
queſt ; Man. of Newmarket ; 
The Change of Crownes, a 
play“; The London Gen- 


tleman*; The United 
Kingdoms®. 
Howard, The Hon. James 


---All Miſtaken ; The En- 
gliſh Monſieur 3 Romeo and 
Juliet“. 
Hoævard, Sir Robert, Knt, 
---Blind Lady; Surprizal; 
Committee; Veſtal Virgin; 
Indian Queen; Great Fa- 
vourite; The Conqueſt of 
China by the Tartars, now 
loſt. , 
Howard, Gorges Edmund, 

--- Almeyda ; or, The Rival 
Kings; The Siege of Ta- 
mor. | 

| Howell, Janes, Ei. 
R Nuptials 


— 
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Nuptials of Peleus and The- 
tis. 
Hughes, Fohn.----- The 


Miſanthrope; Calypſo and 
Telemachus; Apollo and 


Daphne; The Siege of Da- 


maſcus; Oreſtes, unfiniſh- 
ed; The Miſer; Cupid and 
Hymen ; Amalaſont, Queen 
of the Goths® ; Sophy Mir- 
za“. 

Hull, Thomas. -The Ab- 
ſent Man“; Pharnaces; The 
Spaniſh Lady ; z All in the 
Right® ; The Perplexities ; 
The Fairy Favour; The 
Royal Merchant ; 'The Pro- 


JE 


ACOB Giles.---Love 1 
a Wood; Soldier's laſt 
take. 
Jacob, Sir Hildebrand. — 
The Fatal Conſtancy; The 
Neſt of Plays; The Prodi- 
gal Reform'd; The Happy 
onſtancy; The Tryal of 
Conjugal Love. 
Fackman, Mr.------ The 
Mileſian; All the World's 


a Stage, 


Fackman, Mr.---The Di- ; 


VOrce. 


The Britiſh Heroine® ; Sir 
Wm. Wallace“. 

Fack/on, Mr,---The Me- 
tamorphoſes. 

Faques, 7. The Queen 
of Cor ſica. : 


Jeffery: 


Fackſon, Mr. ---Elfrid® 3 


Geor 2 (4 E d- ; 
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digal Son; Henry the se- 


cond; or, The Fall of Ro- 
ſamond ; Edward and Eleo- 


nora ; The Comedy of Er- 


rorse; Love will Find out 
the Way. 

Humphrys, Mr.--.Ulyſſes, 

Hunt, Wm.---The Fall of 
Tarquin. 

Hur , Robert.---The Ro- 
man Maid. 
Made, Henry, Lord Hyde 
and Cornbury.----"The Miſ- 
takes; or, 'The Happy Re- 
ſentment. 


Hyland, Wm.---The Ship- 


*wreck. 


IN 

win; Merope; Triumph of 
Truth. 

Fenner, Charles. — 
Man of Family. - 

Jepbſon, 8 
ganza; The Law of Lom- 
bardy ; The Campaign; or, 
Love in the Eaſt- dies ; ; 
Count of Narbonne; Julia; 


or, The Italian Lover. 
Jerningbam, Edward. 


Margaret of Anjou“. 


Jevon, Thoma. - The 
Devil of a Wife. 7 
Inchbald, Mri.--- Appear- 
ance is againſt Them; Child 
of Nature; I'll tell you 


What; The Married Man; 


Midnight Hour; Such 
Things Are; Next Door 


Neighbours. 
Ing 1 
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Iigeland, „ 
Diſobedient Child. | 

Jodarel, Paul.---Widow 
and no Widow; Seeing is 
Believing. | 

Fohnſon, Charles.----The 
Gentleman Cully ; Fortune 


in her Wits; Love and Li- 


berty; The Force of Friend- 
ſhip ; Love in a Cheſt ; The 
Wife's Relief; or, The 
Huſband's Cure ; The Suc- 
ceſsful Pirate; The Gener- 
ous Huſband ; or, 'The Cof- 
fee-houſe Politician; The 
Victim; The Country 
Laſſes; or, The Cuſtom of 
the Manor ; The Cobler of 
Preſton; The Sultaneſs ; 
The Maſquerade ; Love in 
a Foreſt ; The Female For- 
tuneteller; The Village 
Opera; The Epheſian Ma- 
tron; Medea; Cælia; or, 
The Perjured Lover. 

21 Dr. Samuel. 


Hurlothrumbo; or, The 


Supernatural; Cheſhire Co- 
mies; The Blazing Comet, 
The Mad Lovers; or, The 
Beauties of the Poets; All 
Alive and Merry“. 

Jobnſon, Richard. Lu- 
einda. 

Jones, Henry.—--Earl of 
Eſſex; The Cave of Idra, 
unfiniſhed. 

Jones, Fobn.---Adraſta. 

Jonſon, Ben. Every 
Man in his Humour ; Every 
man out of his Humour ; 
Cynthia's Revels; or, The 
Fountain of Love; Poe- 
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taſter; or, His Arraign- 
ment ; Sejanus, his Fall; 
Part of King James's Enter- 
tainment 1n paſling to his 
Coronation ; A particular 
Entertainment of Queen and 
Prince atAlthorpe, June 25, 
1603 ; A private Entertain- 
ment of the King and Queen 
on May-Day in the Morn- 
ing, at Sir William Corn- 
wallis's Houſe at Highgate; 
Volpone; or, The Fox, 
The Queen's Maſque of 
Blackneis ; The Entertain- 
ment of the two Kings of 
Great Britain and Den- 
mark, at Theobald's, July 
24, 1606; Hymenzi ; or, 


The Solemnities of Maſque 


and Barriers at Court, on 
the marriage of the Earl of 
Eſſex and Lady Frances, 
ſecond daughter to the Earl 
of Suffolk; An Entertain- 
ment of King james and 
Queen Anne at Theobald's, 
22d of May 1607; The 
Maſque of Beauty preſented 
at Whitehall on 'Twelfth- 
Night, 1608; A Maſque 
with Nuptial Songs at Lord 
Viſcount Haddington's 
marriage at Court, on 
Shrove-Tueſday at night, 
1608; The Maſque of 
Queens celebrated at White- 
hall, Feb. 2, 1609; Epi- 
cane; or, The Silent Wo- 
man; The Caſe is Altered; 
The -Speeches at Prince, 
Henry's Barriers; Oberon, 
the Fairy Prince; The Al- 
R 2 chymiſt; 
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chymiſt; Love freed from 
Ignorance and Folly; Love 
Reſtored; A Challenge at 
Tilt at a Marriage ; Cati- 
line, his Conſpiracy ; The 
Iriſh Maſque at Court; 
Mercury vindicated from 
the Alchemiſts at Court; 
Bartholomew Fair; The 
Golden Age reſtored; 
Chriſtmas, is Maſque ; 
The Devil is an Aſs; A 
Maſque at Lord Hay's, for 
the Entertainment of Mon- 
fieur Le Baron de Tour, 
Ambaſſador Extraordinary 
from the French King, Feb. 
22, 1617; The Viſion of 
Delight; Pleaſure recon- 
ciled to. Virtue; For the 
Honour of Wales; News 
from the new World diſ- 
- Covered in the Moon ; The 
Metamorphoſed Gipfies ; 
The Maſque of Augurs, 
With the ſeveral Anti-maſ- 
ques preſented on Twelfth- 
Night, 1623 ; Time vindi- 
cated to himſelf and to his 
Honours; M. preſented 
on Twelfth-Night, 1623; 
Neptune's Triumph for the 
Return of Albion, M. pre- 
ſented Twelſth-night, 1624; 


K E 


. K Te E. George, 7.—— 


The Monument in Ar- 
232 
Kees, Jobnu. Ton 
Lunn A Town, or, The 
Diletanti; The Son-in- 


© 
Pan's Anniverf or, The 
Shepherd's Holiday; The 
Staple of News; Maſque of 
Owls at Kenelworth; The 
Fortunate Iſles and their 


Union; New Inn; or, The 


Light Heart; Love's Tri- 
5 through Callipolis; 
Chloridia, Rites to Chlo- 
ris and her Nymphs; The 
King's Entertainment at 
Welbeck, in Nottingham- 


ſhire, at his going to Scot- 


land, 1633; Love's Wel. 
come. The King and 
Queen's Entertainment at 
Bolſover, at the Earl of 
Newcaſtle's, the zoth of 
July 1654; Magnetic Lady; 
or, Humours reconciled; A 
Tale of a Tub; The Sad 
Shepherd; or, A Tale of 
Robin Hood, unfiniſhed ; 


Mortimer's Fall, unfiniſh- | 


ed. | 

Jordan, Thomas. The 
Walks of Iſlington and 
Hogſdon, with the Humours 
of Wood-ſtreet Compter ; 
Fancy's Feſtivals ; _ 
is an Aſs ; Love hath foun 
out his Eyes“. 

Jeyner, Vn. — Roman 
Empreſs. 


K E. 


Law“; The Dead Alive; 
Agreeable Surpriſe; Ban- 
ditti; or, Love's Laby- 
rimth; The Beggar on 
Horleback ; Blackſmith of 
Antwerp; The Czar ; The 

Farmer 5 
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Farmer ; Fontainbleau; or, 
Our Way in France; High- 
land Reel; A Key to the 
Lock; Love in a Camp; 
or, Patrick in Pruſſia; The 


Maid the Miſtreſs; The 


Man Milliner; Modern 
Antiquities; Poſitive Man; 
Poor Soldier ; Prifoner at 
Large; The Shamrock; or, 
Anntverſary of St. Patrick; 


Siege of Curzola; Wild 


Oats; or, the Strolling 


Gentleman; The Voung 


Quaker. 

Kelly, Jobn.— The Mar- 
ried Philoſopher; Timon in 
Love; or, The Innocent 
Theft; The Fall of Bob; 
or, The Oracle of Gin; 
The Levee 

Kelly, Hugh.---Falſe De- 
licacy-; A Word to the 
Wiſe; Clementina ; The 
School for Wives; Ihe 
Prince of Agra“; A Ro- 
mance of an Hour; The 
Man of Reaſon“. 

Kemble, M.. -The Pro- 
| 
Kenrick, William.--Fon; 
Falſtaf's Wedding; "lhe 


Widow'd Wife; The Due- 


L A 


 ACY, FJohn.----Dumb 
L Lady; Sir Hercules 
uffoon; Old Troop; Saw- 
ney the Scot. 
Langford, Abraham,---- 
The Judgment of Paris ; 


The Lover his own Rival. 


1 
liſt; The Lady of thE Ma- 
nor; The Spendthrifft; or, 
A Chriſtmas Gambol“. 
Killigrew, Dr. Henry. 


The Conſpiracy. 


Killigrew, Thomas. 
Priſoners; Claracilla ; Prin- 
ceſs; Parſon's Wedding; 
Pilgrim; Cicilia and Clo- 
rinda; Thomaſo; Bellami- 
ra, her Dream. : 

Kill;grew, Sir William, 
4. Pandora; Ormaſ- 
des; Selindra; Siege of 
Urbin ;. Imperial Tragedy. 

Killizreww, Thomas, EV. 
--- Chic Chat. 

King, Thomas. Love at 
Firſt Sight; Wit's Laſt 
Stake. 
 Kirke Jobn.— The Seven 
Champions of Chriſtendom. 

Kr:evet, Ralph.----Rho- 
don and Iris. 

 Knipe, Charles.---A City 
Ramble. f 

d, Thomas. -Corne- 
lia; The Spaniſh Trage- 
dy 3 or, Hieronimo is M 
again. 5 

Krffin, Maurice. -An- 
dria. ? Ws: 


* 


L O 
Langhorne, John, D. D. 


The Fatal Prophecy. 


Latter, Mary. The Siege 
of Jeruſalem by Titus Veſ- 
paſian. 

Leanerd, Jobn. -The 


K+ Coun- 


ding. 


| LE 
Counterfeits ; Country In- 
nocence; Rambling Juſ- 
. 3 | 

Leapor; Mary. -The Un- 
happy Father. 

Lediurd, Thomas.----Bri- 
tannia. 

Lee, Nathaniel.---Nero, 
Emperor of Rome ; Sopho- 
niſba; or, Hannibal's Over- 
throw; Gloriana; or, The 
Court of Auguſtus; The 


Rival Queens ;. or, Alex- 
ander the Great; Mithri- 


dates, King of Pontus; 
Theodoſius; or, The Force 
of Love; Cæſar Borgia; 


Lucius Junius Brutus; Con- 


ſtaatine the Great; The 
Princeſs of Cleve; The 
Maſſacre of Paris. 

Lee, Fohn.----Maebeth ; 
The Country Wife; The 
Man of Quality. 


Lee, Mijs.---The Chapter 


of Accidents; The New 
Peerage ; or, Our Eyes 
ma eceive Us. 


eggs Themas. The 


Deſtruction of Jeruſalem® ; 
The Life af King Richard 
; the Third“. | 
Leigh, TJohn.---Kenfing- 
ton-Gardens ; Hob's Wed- 
Lennox, Mrs. Arabella. 
Philander ; The Siſter ;* Old 
City Manners. : 
Leſley, George.---Dives's 
Doom; or, Ihe Rich Man's 
| Miſery ; Fire and Brim- 
ſtone; or, The Deſtruction 


* 
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of Sodom; Abraham's 
Faith. 3 
Lewis, David. -Philip 
of Macedon. | | 


Lewis, Edward, M. A. 
----The Italian Huſband ; 
or, The Violated Bed 
Avenged. kn RE WER 

Lillo, George.----Sylvia, 


or, The Country Burial ; 
The London Merchant ; or, 


The Hiſtory of George 
Barnwell; The“ Chriſtian 
Hero; The Fatal Curioſi- 
ty; Marina; Britannia and 
Batavia; Elmerick; or, 
Juſtice Triumphant. Ar- 
den of Feverſham. 

Lloyd, Nobert. — The 
Tears and Triumphsof Par- 


naſſus; Arcadia; or, The 


The Shepherd's Wedding; 
The New School for Wo- 
men; The Death of Adam; 
The Capricious Lovers. 


'Lockman, Jobn.-Roſa- 


linda; David's Lamenta- 
tions. 

Lodge, Thomas, M. D.--+ 
Wounds of Civil War; 
Looking-Glaſs for London 
and England; Lady Ali- 
mony ; Laws of Nature; 
Liberalitie and Prodigali- 
tie ; Luminalia, 

Leve, James.---Pamela ; 
The Village Wedding; Ti- 
mon of Athens; The La- 
dies Frolick ; 
dam“. 


Lovelace, Richard. -The 
Scholar“; The Soldier“. 


Lower 2 


— 


City Ma- | 


L 
m's Loaver, Sir William, Knt. 
; ---Phcenix in her Flames; 
lip Polyeuctes; or, The Mar- 
| tyr; Horatius; Inchanted 
A. Lovers; Noble Ingrati- 

d; tude; Amorous Phantaſm. 
ed Lucas, Henry. The Earl 


of Somerſet; Love in Diſ- 
miſe. 
Ly!ly, or Lilly' John. ---- 
Alexander and Campaſpe; 
Endimion; 


M A 


ACHIN, Lewis.-- 
The Dumb Knight, 

Mackenfie, H.------The 
Prince of Tunis, 

Macklin, Charles.---King 
— the Seventh; or, The 

— 2 Impoſtor; 'A Will 

no WII; : or, A New 
Caſe for the Lawyers“; 
The Suſpicious Huſband 
Criticized ; or, The Plague 
of Envy* ; ; The Fortune 
Hunters; or, The Widow 
Bewitched“; Love-a-la- 
Mode“; The Married Li- 
dertind“; The Iriſh Fine 
Lady*; The True-born 
Scotchman® ; ſince acted at 
Covent Garden, uader the 
title of the Man of the 
World. 

M. Nally. — April Ph; 
Faſhionable Levities ; * 
taliation; Triſtram Shandy. 

Madden, Dr. Samuel. 
Themiſtocles, the Lover of 
his Count 

Maidwell 15 L. The Lov- 


1 ; 


Sappho and 


L Y 
Phaon ; Galatea ; Mydas; 
Mother Bombie ;- Woman 
in the Moon; Maid her 
Metamorphoſis; Love his 
Metamorphoſis. 

Lynch, Francis, E. 
The Independent Patriot; 
The Man of Honour. 

Lyon, William. -The 
Wranglin Lovers; or, Like 
. Like Man. 


M A 


ing Enemies. 

Mallet, Dawid.---Eu 
dice ; Muſtapha ; Alfr 
Britannia ; Elvira. | 

Manley, De la Reuiere. 
The Royal Miſchief 5 The 
Loft Lovers; or, Tbe Jea- 
lous Huſband; Almyna ; 
or, The Arabian Vow; Lu- 
cius, the Firſt Chriſtian 
King of-Britain. | 

anning, Francis.--The 
Generous Choice; All for 
the Better; or, The Infal- | 
lible Cure. ; 

Manucke, Major Coſmo. — 
The juſt General; The. 
Loyal Lovers; 3.1 he Baſ- 
tard. 

Markham, 'Groulh 25. 
Herod and Antipater. 

Marloe, Cbriſtopher. 
Tamberlaine the Great; 
Edward II.; The Maſſacre 
of Paris; The Tragical 
Hiſtory of Dr. Fauſtus; 
The Jew of Malta; Luſt's 


R. 4 Do- 


MA 
Dominion ; or, The Laſci 


vious Queen. 
Marmion, Shakerley.---- 

Holland's Leaguer; Fine 
Companion; Antiquary ; 
The Crafty Merchant ; or, 
The Souldier'd Citizen“. 

Marſh, Charles.-Ama- 
ſis King of Egypt; Cymbe- 
line; The Winter's Tale; 
Romeo and juliet“. 

Mar hall, Mr.---German 
Hotel; School for Arro- 
ance. . ' © 

Mar/fton, John.---- Anto- 

nio and Mellida; Antonio's 
Revenge; Inſatiate Coun- 
teſs; Malecontent; Dutch 
Courtezan; Paraſitaſter; 


Sophoniſba; What you Will. 


Martyn Benjamin, Ei. 
Jimoleon. 4 
Mafon, William.-----El1- 
frida ; Caractacus. 
 . Maſfuger, Philip. ---Vir- 
in Martyr ; Duke of Mi- 
an; Bondman; Roman 
Actor; Renegado; Picture; 
Emperor of the Eaſt; Maid 
of Honour; Fatal Dowry; 
New Way to pay Old 
Debts ; Great Duke of Flo- 
rence ; Unnatural Combat; 
Baſhful Lover; Guardian; 
Very Woman; Old Law); 
City Madam; The Noble 
Choice; or, The Orator® ; 
The Wandering Lovers; 
or, the Painter“; The Ita- 
lian Night- piece; or, The 
Unfortunate Piety“; The 
Judge ; or, Believe as you 
Laiſt® ; The 'Prifoner ; or, 
- 'The Fair Anchoreſs* ; The 
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Spaniſh Viceroy ; or, The 
Hodour of Woman“; Mi- 
nervä's Sacrifice; or, The 
Forc'd Lady“; The Ty- 
rant“; Philenzo and Hip- 
polita* ; Antonio and Vat- 


lia® ; Faſt and Wel- 
come“. 
Maxwel', Jobn. The 


Royal Captive ; The Loves 
of Princee Emelia and Loui- 
ſa; The Diſtreſſed Virgin. 

May, Thomas, E/q.—An- 
tigone ; The Heir; Agrip- 
pina, Empreſs of Rome ; 
Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt; 
Old Couple. J 

Mayne, Faſper, D. D.— 
The City Match; Amorous 
War, 

Mead, Robert, MH. D.— 
The-Combat of Love and 
Friendſhip. | 

 Meilan, Mark Antony.— 
Emilia ; Northumberland ; 
The Friends. 

Melmouth, Courtney. Ser 
Pratt Robert. 

Mendez, Moſes 5 Eſg.——. 
Chaplet ; Shepherd's Lot- 
tery; The Double Diſap- 


pointment. 
Meriton, Thomat.— Love 


and War; Wandering Lov- 


nk, 
Merry, Mr.—Lorenzo. 
Mefayer, Henry .—Perfi- 
dious Brother. , 

| Michelborne, Fohn:—lre- 
land Preſerved; or, Siege of 
Londonderry. 

Middleton, Thomas. 
Blurt, Mr. Conſtable ; Phœ- 

nix ; 


MO 
nix; Michaelmas Term; 
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Your Five Gallants ; Fami- 


ly of Love; Mad World 
my Maſters ; Trick to catch 


the Old One; Roaring Girl; 


Fair Quarrel ; Inner 'Tem- 
ple maſque; World toſs'd at 
Tennis; Game at Cheſſe; 


Chaſte Maid in Cheapſide; 


Widow; Changeling ; Spa- 
niſh Gypſie; Old Law; No 


Wit, no help like a Wo- 


man's; More Diſſemblers 


| beſides Women; Women 
beware Women; Mayor of 


Quinborough; Any Thing 


for a quiet Life; The Puri- 


tan Maid, Modeſt Wife, 
and Wanton Widow“. 

Miles, Wim. Auguſtus.— 
Summer Amuſements; or, 
An Adventure at Margate; 
The Artifice. 

Miller, James. — The Hu- 
mours of Oxford; Mother- 
in-Law} or, The Doctor the 
Diſeaſe; The Man of Taſte; 
Univerſal Paſſion ; The Cot- 


- fee-houſe ; Art and Nature; 


An Hoſpital for Fools ; Ma- 
homet the Impoſter; Joſeph 


and his Brethren ;.The Pic- 


ture; or, The Cuckold in 


Conceit. 
Milton, Jobn.—Comus; 


Sampſon Agoniſtes. 
Mitchell, Tojeph.—Fatal 
Extravagance; 'The High- 
land Fair, 
Molloy, Charles, Eſg.— 
Perplexed Couple; Coquet; 
Half-pay Officers. 


- 
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Moncrief, Jobn.--Appi- 


Montague, Walter —The 
Shepherd's Paradiſe. 


= 


% 


More, Hannah.---Search 
after — The In- 


flexible 
Fatal Falſhood. 


aptive; Percy; - 


Morell, Thomas.---Hecu- . 


ba ; Prometheus in Chains. 
Moore; Edws-----Found- 
1 Blas; Gameſter. 


acre, Sir Thomas. = 


Mangora, King of the Tim- 

buſians.. 1 8 
Morgan, M*Namara, Ef. 

---Philoclea. h 
Moſs, Theophilus.---The 


General Lover. 


L 


Motreux, Peter Anthony. 


—Love's a Jeſt; Loves of 


Mars and Venus; Novelty ; 


Europe's Revels; Beauty 


in Diſtreſs; Iſland Princeſs; 


Four Seaſons; Acis and Ga- 


latea ; Britain's Happaneſs ;. 


Arſi 0e, Queen of Cyprus 
Amorous Mifer ; 'Temple of 
Love; Thomyris, Queen of 
Scythia ; Love's Triumph ;. 
Love Dragoon'd. 
Motiley, John, EF. 


Imperial Captives ; Antio- 
Penelope; Craſtſ- 


chus ; 
man; Widow bewitch'd. 
Mauntfort, Wm.—Tnjur- 


ed Lovers; Edward the © 


Third; Greenwich Park; 
Succeſsful Strangers; Life 
and Death of Dr. Fauſtus; 
Zelmane, | 


Mazeen, Wm.—The Heir-- 
eſs; or, The Antigallican, 


Murphy, 


— 


1 


The Engliſkman from Pa- 
ris“ ; The Upholſterer; or, 


What News; The Orphan 


of China; The Deſert 
Iſland; The Way to keep 
Him; All in the Wrong; 


N E: 


TJ ABBES, Thomas, 
N Microcoſmus ; Han- 
nibal and Scipio; Covent- 
Garden ; Spring's Glory ; 
Entertainment on the 
Prince's Birth Day ; Tot- 
tenham Court ; Untortunate 
Mother ; Bride. 
Maß, Thomas. Dido, 
Queen of Carthage; Sum- 
mer's laſt Will and Teſta- 
ment; The Iſle of Dogs“. 


Newil, Robert. — The Poor 


Scholar. . 
0 0 
SN BRIEN, William. 


Croſs Purpoſes ; The 


Duel. | 
30 Oaell, Themas, E/.— 
Chimera; Patron; Smug- 
glers; Prodigal. | 
Odingſells, Gabriel,—— 
The Bath unmaſked ; The 
, Capricious Lovers; Bayes's 
Opera. . | 
; Ogberne, David. The 
Merry Midnight Miſtake ; 
or, Comfortable Conclu- 
ion. f 


1 


Murphy, Artbur.— The 
Apprentice; The Spouter; 
or, The Triple 2 


MU | 
The Old Maid ; The Citi- 
zen; No one's Enemy but 
his own ; What we muſt all 
come to; The School for 
Guardians ; Zenobia ; The 
Grecian Daughter ; Alzu- 


ma; News from Parnaſſus*; 


Know your own Mind, 


N O 


Newill, Alexander.—-Oe- 
dipus. | 

Newman, T homas,— An- 
dria ; Eunuch. 


' Newton, Thomas. The- | 


bais. 

Newton, James. —Alexis's 
Paradiſe; or, A Trip to the 
8 of Love at Vaux- 

all. 


Merchant; The Deceit. 
North, Hon, Francis, 
The Kentiſh Barons, 


OT 

Ohara, Kane.—Midtzs ; 
The Golden Pippin; The 
Two Miſers; April Day; 
Tom Thumb. 
Olamiæon, John. — Amyn- 
tas; Grove; or, Love's Pa- 
radiſe; Governor of Cy- 
prus. 


Otauay, Thomas Alei- 


biades; Don Carlos Prince 
of Spain; Titus and Bere- 
nice; The Cheats of Sca- 
pin; Friendſhip in Faſhion ; 
Caius Marius; The Or- 

phan; 


Norris 5 Henry.— Royal 


— 


tune; 


ot OW 
phan; The Soldier's For- 
Venice Preſerved; 
The Atheiſt ; or the ſecond 
part of, the Soldier's For- 
tune, 

D'Ouville, Geo. Gerlzer, 
— The Falſe Favourite Diſ- 
graced, 


Owen, Rob, Eſq. —Hy- 
PE 


Accolaſtus. 

Par fre, Than.---Candle- 
mas Day; or, 'The Killing 
of the Children of Iſrael. 

Paterſon, William. — Ar- 


minius. 

Paton M.. Villiam 
and Lucy. 
Payne, Nevil.— The 


Fatal Jealouſy; The Morn- 


ing Ramble; or, The Town 
Humours; The Siege of 


Conſtantinople. 
Peaps, Wm.—Love in its 
Extaſy. | 
Peck, Francis. —Herod 
the Great. YE 
' Peels, George, M. A. —— 
The Arrangement of Paris ; 
Edward the Firſt; King 
David and Fair Bethſabe ; 
The Turkiſh Mahomet and 
Hyren the Fair Greek“. 
Percy, Thomas, D. D.— 
The Litile Orphan of 
China; or, The Houle of 
Chao. . bs 
Peterſon, Foſeph. — The 
Raree ua The Fox 
trapt. 


"FT or 7 
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permneſtra. 


Orell, John. The Cid ; 
or, The Heroic Daughter; 


Alexander the Great ; Bri- 
tannicus ; The Litigants ; 
Manlius Capitolinus; Ca- 


to; The Fair of St. Ger- 


mains; The Miſer; The 


Plague of Riches. 


PI 


' Phillips, Ambroſe..:-Dif 


treſt Mother; The Briton ; 

Humphry Duke of Glou-- 

ceſter. | 
Phillips, Edward.—The 


Chambermiaid 3 Mock Law- 
Livery Rake and 


yer ; 
Country Laſs; Royal 
Chace; or, Merlin's Cave; 
Britons ſtrike Home; or, 
The Sailors Rehearſal. 
Phillips, John. Earl of 
Mar marr'd; Pretender's 
Flight ; Inquiſition. 
. Phillips, R. Fatal In- 
conſtancy. | 
Phillips, William, Eſg.— 
The Revengeful Queen; 


Hibernia Freed; St. Ste- 


phen's Green; Beliſarius. 
Phillips, T.---Love and. 
Glory. | 
Phillips, Catherine ms 
Pompey ; Horace. 
Pilkington, Mrs, Letitia. 
--- The Turkiſh Court; or, 
The London ' Prentice“. 
Pilon, F.- -The Invaſion ;: 
or, A Trip to Brighthelm- 


ſtone; The Liverpool Prize; 
The Illumination; or, The 
Glaziers: 


| P.O 
Glaziers Conſpiracy 3 The 


Device; or, The Deaf 


Doctor“; The Deaf Lover; 
The Siege. of Gibraltar; 
'The Humours of an Elec- 
tion; Thelypthora: Aeroſ- 
tation; or, Templar's Stra- 


3 tagem ; Barataria ; or, San- 


cho turned Governor ; Fair 

- American. - 
Pitcairne, Dr. Archibald. 

-The Aſſe mbly. 

„Pix, Mrs. Mary.— The 

Spanth Wives; Abrahim 


the Thirteenth, Emperor of 


the Turks; The Innocent 
Miſtreſs; The Deceiver de- 
ceived ; Queen Catherine ; 
or, The Ruins of Love; 
The Falſe Friend; or, The 
Fate of Diſobedience: The 
Czar of Muſcovy; The 
Double Diſtreſs; The Con- 

ueſt of Spain; The Beau 
8 or, The Lucky 
Younger Brother. 

Popple, Wilkam.-----The 
Lady's Revenge ; or, The 
Rover Reclaimed; The 
Double Deceit ; or, A Cure 
for Jealouſy. 

Pordage, Samuel, 
Troades; Herod and Ma- 
riamne; Siege of Baby- 
lon. 

ortal, Abraham.---Olin- 
do and Sophronia ; The In- 
diſcreet Lover; The Cady 
of Bagdad. 5 


/ 
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Porter, Henry ,— The 


Two angry Women of 
Abington. 


Porter, Thomas.-«-Villain ; 


Carnival, | 

Potter, Henry.---The De- 
Coy. | 

Potter, R.---Prometheus 
chain'd; The Supplicants; 
The ſeven Chiefs againſt 
Thebes; Agamemnon; The 
Choephoræ; The Furies; 
The Perſians; Alceſtis; The 
Bacche. 

Pottinger, Iſrael.,----The 
Methodiſt; The Humourous 
Quarrel; or, The Battle of 
the Greybeards. 

Powell, George. — Al- 


phonſo King of Naples; A 


very Good Wife; Treacher- 
ous Brothers; The Impoſ- 
ture defeated; or, A Trick 
to cheat the Devil; The 
Corniſh Comedy; Bondu- 
ca; or, The Brieiſh He- 


roine; A new Opera called 


Brutus of Alba ; or, Auguſ- 
ta's Triumph. 

Pratt, Robert.----- Joſeph 
Andrews“; School for Va- 
nity. | : 
Preſtwich, Edmund.----- 
Hippolitus. | 

Puttenham, Mr.---Luſtie 
London ; The Woer ; Gine- 
COCT atia*, L 


QU 


Widow. 
RADCLIFF, 
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Nuptials; The 


r 


RE 


ADCLIFF, RALPH. 

— Dives and Laza- 
rus*; Patient Griſeld; 
Friendſhip of Titus and 
Geſippus; Chaucer's Me- 
lebec*; Job's Afflictions; 
The Burning of Sodom“; 
The Delivery of Suſannah ; 
The Burning of John Huſs ; 
Jonas; Fortitude of Ju- 
ann®, 
Ralph, Fames, Ee. 
Faſhionable Lady ; or, Har- 
lequin's Opera; Fall of the 
Earl of Eſſex; Lawyer's 
Feaſt ; Aſtrologer. : 

Ramſay, Allan.----The 
Gentle 
Shepherd. 

Randolph, Thoma. 
Ariſtippus; Conceited Ped- 
lar; Jealous Lovers; Muſes 
Looking-Glaſs; Amyntas ; 
Hey for Honeſty, Down 
with Knavery. 

Ravenſcroft, Edæuard.— 
Mamamouchi; Careleſs 
Lovers; Scaramouch, a 
Philoſopher, &c. ; Wrang- 
ling Lovers; King Edgar 
and Alfreda ; Engliſh Law- 
yer s London Cuckolds ; 


ame Dobſon ; Titus An- 


dronicus ; The Canterbury 
Gueſts ; Anatomiſt; Italian 
Huſband, 

Rawlins, Thomas, Ei. 
Rebellion; Tom Eſlence; 
Tunbridge-Wells. | 

Reed, Foſeph.-- The Su- 
perannuated Gallant ; Ma- 
drigal and Tulletta; The 


R O 


Regiſter Office; Dido“; 
Tom: h ‚ rw 

Reet, Zadward.— -The 
Town Shifts. 

Reynolds, Jobn.--The 
Cruſade ; Eloiſa. 

Rhodes, Richard, M. D. 
---Flora's Vagaries. 

Richard, Nathaniel, ----- 
Meſſalina, the Roman Em- 

reſs. x 

Richardſon, Elizabeth.--- 
The Double Deception. * 

Rider, Wm. M. A.---The 
Twins. | 

Ridley, Dr. Glofter.----- - 
A The Fruiileſs 

edreſs“. 

Roberts, Miſs.-----Mal- 
colm. | | 

Robinſon, Maria.----The 
Lucky Eſcape. 

Rogers, Rithard.---Pon- .. 
teach; or, The Savages of 
America. ' ; 
. Rolt, Richard.---Eliza ; 
The Royal Shepherd; Al- 


mena. 


Rowe, Nicholas, Ei. 
The Ambitious Step- Mo- 
ther; Tamerlane; Fair Pe- 
nitent ; The Biter ; Ulyſſes; 
Royal Convert; Jane Shore; 
Lady Jane Grex. 
Rowley, Samuel.---When 
You ſee me You know me; 
Noble Spaniſh Soldier, 
Rowley, William.---New 
Wonder, a Woman never 
vext; All's loſt by Luſt; 
Match 


af 


R V 
maker is a Gentl&man; 
Birth of Merlin; Witch of 
Edmonton; The Fool with- 
out Book“; A Knave in 
print; or, One for another“; 


The None Such“; Book of 
the four honourable Loves“; 


s E 


ACKVYVILLE, Thomas, 
Lord Buckhurſt — F CT- 


- 


rex and Porrex. 


Merry Miller ; or, Country- 
- man's Ramble. - 

Sampſon, William.---The 
Vow - Breaker; Widow's 
Prize“. 

Savage, Richard. Love 
in a Veil; Sir Tho. Over- 
bury. . 

Saunders, Charles. Ta- 
merlane the Great. 

Scawen, «+ Mr. -----New 
Spain; or, Love in Mexi- 


CO, . 
SCchomberg, Ralph, M. D. 


---The Death of Bucepha- 

lus; Judgment of Paris; 

Romulus and Herſilia. 
Scott, Thomas.----Mock 

Marriage; Unhappy Kind- 

neſs. | 

 Sedaine, Monſ.---Richard 

Coeur ge Lion. 5 

_ . Sedley, Sir Charles, Bart. 


The: Mulberry Garden; 


Anthohy and Cleopatra; 
Bellamira; or, The Miſ- 
treſs; Beauty the Conquer- 
or.; or, The Death of Mark 


. 
Match at Midnight; Shoe- 


R V 
The Parliament of Love“. 
Rutter, Toſeph.---Shep- 
herd's Holiday ; Cid. F 
Rymer, T homas.----F.d- 
ar. 
Ryves, Elixabeib. -The 
Prude. | | 


8 E 


Anthony; The Grumbler; 
Tyrant King of Crete. 
Settle, Elkanah.--Camby- 
ſes, King of Perſia; Empreſs 
of Morocco; Love and Re- 
venge; The Conqueſt of 


China by the Tartars; Ibra- 
him, the Illuſtrious Baſſa; 


Paſtor Fido; or, The Faith- 
ful Shepherd; Fatal Love; 
or, The Forced Inconſtan- 
cy; The Female Prelate; 
The Heir of Morocco; 
Diſtreſſed Innocence; or, 
The Princeſs of Perſia; 


Ambitious Slave; or, A 


. Revenge; Phi- 
aſter; or, Love lies a bleed- 
ing; The World in the 
Moon; The Virgin Prophe- 
teſs; or, The Fate of Troy; 
City Ramble; or, Play- 
houſe Wedding; The Siege 
of Troy; The Ladies Tri- 
umph. 
eabell, Dr. George. Sir 
Walter Raleigh; K. Rich- 
ard the Firſt, unfiniſhed. 
Shadwell, Charles.---Fair 


Quaker of Deal; Humours . 


of the Army; Haſty Wed- 
ding ; Sham Prince ; Rothe- 
ric 
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rie O' Conner; Plotting 
Lovers; Iriſh Hoſpitality, 
Shadwell, Thomas —— 
The Sullen Lovers; or, 
The Impertinent; Royal 
Shepherdeſs ; The Humour-- 
it; The Miſer; Epſom 
Wells ; Pſyche ; The Liber- 


tine; The Virtuoſo ; Hiſ-, 


tory of, Timon of Athens, 
the Manhater; A true Wi- 
dow; The Woman Captain; 
The Lancaſhire Witches, 
and Teague O' Divelly, the 
Iriſh Prieſt ; Squire of Al- 
ſatia ; Bury Fair; Amorous 
Bigot, with the ſecond part 
of Teague O'Divelly ; The 
Scowerers; The 
teers; or, The Stock- Job- 
bers. Ru CN 
Shak/peare, William, born 
April, 16, 1564, and died 
April 23, 1616.— Titus 
Andronicus ; Love's Labour 
Loſt; Firſt part of King 
Henry VI.; Second part of 
King Henry VI.; Third 
— of King Henry VI.; 
ericles; Locrine; Two 
Gentlemen of Verona ; 
Winter's Tale ; A Midſum- 
mer's Night's Dream; Ro- 
meo and Juliet; The Co- 


medy of Errors; Hamlet; 


King John; King Richard 
II.; King Richard III.; 
Firſt part of King Henry 
IV.; The Merchant of Ve. 
nice; All's well that ends 
Well; Sir John Oldcaſtle; 
Second part of King Henry 
IV.; King Henry V.; The 


Volun- 


'na*; A Trip 


SH- wy 
Puritan; Much ado about 


Nothing; As you Like It; 


Merry Wives of Windſor; 
King Henry the Eighth z. 
Life and Death of Lord 
Cromwell; Troilus and 
Creſſida; Meaſure for Mea- 
ſure ; Cymbeline ; - London 
Prodigal; King Lear; Mac- 
beth; The Taming of the 
Shrew; Julius Cæſar; A 
Vorkſhire Tragedy; Anto- 
ny and Cleopatra; Coriola- 
nus; Timon of Athens; 


Othello; Tempeſt; Twelfth 


Night. | 
Sharp, Lewis. —— The 
Noble Stranger. 
Sharpman, Edward. 
* kr File 1 7 
heffreld, John, Duke 
Phy crock Iulius Cæſar; 
Marcus Brutus. 
Shepherd, Richard. Hec- 
tor; Bianca. | 
Sheppard, $.— Committee 
Man curried. | 
Sherburne, Sir Edward, 
Kut. - Medea; Troades; - 
Phædra and Hippolitus. 
Sheridan, Dr. To. - Phi- 


loctetes, 


Sheridan, Thomas, M. A. 
— Captain O'Blunder; Co- 
riolanus; Loyal Subject; 
Romeo and Juliet. 
Sheridan, Richard Brin/- 
ley.— The Rivals; St. Pa- 
trick's Day; or, The Sche- 
ming Lieutenant“; Duen- 
to Scarbo- 


rough“; The School for 


Scandal“; The Camp“; 
The 


8 H | 

The Critic ; or, A Tragedy 
rehearſed*. _ - 

- Sheridap, Frances. — The 
Diſcovery ; Dupe. 


Sheridan, Mie. — Ambi- | 


guous Lover. | 
Shipman, T homas, —Ren. 
III. of France. | 
Shirley, Henry.—— The 
Martyr'd Soldier; Spaniſh 
Duke of Lerma* ; Duke of 
 Guize®*; The Dumb Bawd“; 


Giraldo the Conſtant, Lov- 


or”, . 

Shirley, Fames,——The 
Wedding; The Grateful 
Servant ; School of Compli- 
ments; The Changes; or, 
Love in a Maze; Conten- 
tion for Honour and Riches; 
Witty Fair-One ; Triumphs 
of Peace; Bird in a Cage; 
The Traytor ; 
Pleaſure; Voung Admiral; 
The Example; Hyde Park; 
The Gamefter ; The Royal 
Maſter ; Duke's Mittreſs ; 
Maid's Revenge; Chabot, 
Admiral of France; [he 
Ball; Arcadia; Humorous 
Courtier; The Oppo 
ty; St. Patrick for Ireland; 
Love's Cruelty; The Con- 
ſtant Maid; The Corona- 
tion; 
Beauty; The Brothers; The 


SBiſters; The Doubtful Heir; 


The Impoſter; The Cardi- 


nal; The Court Secret; 


Cupid and Death; The 
Politician; The Gentleman 
of Venice; The Contention 


Lady of 


rtuni- 


of Ajax and Ulyſſes for England“. 
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Achilles“ Armour; Honoriz 
and Mammon; Androma- 
na; or, The Merchant's 
Wife; St. Albons“; Looke 
to the Ladie®; Roſania; 
or, Love's Victory“. 
Shirley, William. — The 
Parricide; King Pepin's 
Campaign; Edward the 
Black Prince; Electra; The 
Birth of Hercules; Roman 
Sacriſice“!; The Roman 
Victim“; Alcibiades“; The 
Firſt part of King Henry 


the Second“; Second part of 


King Henry the Second“; 
The Fall of Carthage“; All 
miſtaken“; The Good En- 
gliſhman*;. Faſhionable 


Friendſhip“; The Shep- 


herds Courtſhip“. 


Shuckborough, Charles.— 


Antiochus. 
Stelton, John. — The Ni- 
gramanſir; Magnificence; 


The Comedy of Virtue“; 
Ihe Comedy of Good 


Order“. | 
Slade, John.—Love and 
Duty. | 


Stuart, Chriſtopher.— The 


Grateful Fair * dgment of 


Midas; Hann 


Smith, Eamund.—Phædra 
The Triumph, of and Hippolitus.. 
. Smith, Henty.- The Prin- 


ceſs of Parma. 


Smith, Jobn.—--Cythe- 


rea. 

Smith, Pilliam. Hector 
of Germany; Freeman's 
Honour“; St. George ſor 


| $mollet, 


8 7 

Smollet, Tobias, M. D. 
The Regieide; The Re- 
= ; or, The Tars of Old 

ngland. 

Smith, James Meore, Eſq. 
---The Rwval Modes. 

Somerte le, Milliam. 
Elzira®, - 

Somner, Henry. --- Orphe- 
us and Euridice. 

Seuthern, Thomas. The 
Loyal Brother; The Diſ- 


appointment; Sir Anthony 


Love; or, The Rambling 
Lady; The Wives' Excuſe; 
or, Cuckolds make Them- 
ſelves; The Maid's Laſt 
Prayer; or, Any N ra- 
ther than Fail; The Fatal 
Marriage ; or, The Inno- 
cent Adultery ; Oroonoko ; 
The Fate of Capaa; The 


Spartan Dame; Money's Qu 


the Miſtreſs. 

Stanley, Thomas. -The 
Clouds. | 

Stapleton, Sir Robert.— 


The Slighted Maid ; The - 


Step- mother; Hero and 
Leander; The 
Choice. 
Starte, Mit. -The Wi- 
dow of Malabar. F 
Steele, Sir Richard.--The 
Funeral; or, Grief Ala- 
mode; The Tender Huſ- 
band; or, The Accom- 
2 Fools; The Lying 
over; or, The Ladies“ 
Friendſhip ; The Conſcious 
Lovers ; The Gentleman, 


uafiniſhed ; The School of 


Royal 


- _ 
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Action, unfiniſhed ; Cyn- 
thia's Revenge, 
Sterling, F.--.The Rival 
Generals; The Parricide. 
Stevens George Alexander. 
---Diſtreſs upon Diſtreſs; 
or, Tragedy in true Taſte; 
The French Flogged ; or, 
The Britiſh Sailors in Ame- 
rica; The Court of Alex- 
ander; The Trip to Portſ- 
mouth, 5 ; 
Stevens, John. -The 
Modern Wife. 
Stevens, Captain Jobn. 
En Evening's Intrigue. 
Stewart, Charles,--Cobs. 
ler of Caſtlebury ; © Ripe- 


Fruit; or, The Marriage | 


Act; Damnation; or, Hiſ-- 
ſing Hot. 5 
St. John, Mr. -Mary 
ueen of Scots. : 
Still, Fobn.---:Gammer 


Gurton's Needle. 


Stockdale, Percival. 
Amyntas. 3 
Stratford, Rev, Dr. 
Lord Ruſſel. | 
Strede, Dr. William.--- 
The Floating Iſland. 
Studly, Fohn.--Agamem- 
non; Medea; ercules 
Oetzus ; Hippolitus, | 
Sturmy, Fohn.--Love and 


Duty; The Compromiſe ; 


Seſoſtris. 

Sactling, Sir Jobn. 
Diſcontented Colonel; A- 
glaura; The Goblins; The 
Sad One, unfiniſned; Bre- 


noralt. ' 


Swiney, 


» W 


Swwiney, Mac Owen,---- 


"The Quack ; or, Love's the 


Phyſician ; Camilla; Pyr- 
rhus and Demet. iu. | 


T A 


TWURLTON, Richard. 
| TheSeven deadlySins, 

Tate, Nahum.----Bratus 
of Alba ; The Loyal Gene- 
ral; King Lear; Richard 
II.; or, The Sicilian U- 
ſurper ; The. Ingratitude of 
a Commonwealth; or, 
The Fall of Coriolanus; 
Cuckold's Haven; or, an 


Alderman no Conjurer; A 


Duke and No Duke; The 
Iſland Princeſs; Injured 
Love; or, The Cruel Huſ- 
band. | 

Tatham, John. Love 
Crowns the End; The Diſ- 
tracted State; Scots Va- 
— ae of 


T oaverner, 


The Faithful Bride of Gra- 


nada; The Maid the Miſ- 
treſs; The Female Advo- 
cates; or, The Frantick 
Stock- Jobbers ; The Art- 
ful Huſband; The Artful 
Wife; Tis well if it 
Takes; Ixion *; 
Body Miſtaken“. 

Taylor, Fehn.--The Scul- 
ler“; Fair and Foul Wea- 
ther“. 


Every 
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Swinhoe, Gilbert, K. 
The Unhappy Fair Irene; 

Sydney, Sir Philip.---The 
Lady of May. 


TH 


Theobald, Leauvis.-Elec- 
tra; The Perſian Princeſs ; 
or, Royal Villain; The 
Perfidious Brother; Oedi- 
Pus, King of Thebes ; Plu- 
tus; or, The World's Idol; 
The Clouds; Pan and Sy- 
rinx; The Lady's Tri- 
umph; Decius and Pauli- 
na; Richard the Second; 
The Rape of Proſerpine; 


Harlequin a Sorcerer; A+ 


_ and Daphne; The 
ouble Falſhood ; or, The 
Diſtreſt Lovers; Oreſtes; 
The Fatal Secret; Orpheus 


and Euridice; 'Fhe NN | 
The 


Captive; Merlin; or, 
Devilof Stonehenge; Death 
of Hannibel“. 

Theobald, Jobn.-Me- 
rope. 


Thompſon, T homas.--The 


Engliſh Rogue; Mother 
Shipton. . . 
T hompſon, Edward.----- 


Hobby Horſe“; The Fair 
Quaker ; or, 'The Humours 


of the Navy; The Syrens ; - 


Saint Helena; or, The Iſle 
of Love“. „ 
Thomſen, Villiam. 
eg and Birtha. 
hompſon, James.---- So- 
As. phoniſba ; 


Py 


T O 

phoniſba;  Agamemnon z 
Edward and Eleonora; 
Alfred; Tancred and Si- 
giſmunda; Coriolanus. 

Thornton, Bonnel.--- Am- 
phitrion ; Braggart Captain 
The Treaſure ; The Miſer; 
The Shipwreck. 

Thurmond, Fohn,—Har- 
le juin Sheppard; Apollo 
and Daphne; or, Harle- 
quin Mercury; Harlequin 
Doctor Fauſtas, with the 
Maſque of the Deities ; A- 
— and Daphne; or, 

arlequin's Metamorpho- 
ſes; Harlequin's Triumph, 
&c, 

Tollet, Elizabeth.----Sy- 
fannah ; or, Innocence Pre- 
ſerved. 2 

Tomkis, Mr.--Albamazar. 

Toms, Mr.—The Accom- 


pliſhed Maid. 


Topham, C 457. Weſt. 


Va 


ANBRUGH, Sir John. 
— The Relapſe ; or, 
Virtue in Danger; The 
Provoked Wife; Zfop; 
The Pilgrim; The Falſe 
Friend; The Confederacy ; 
The Miſtake ; The Cuckold 
in Conceit“; Squire Tre- 
looby* ; 1 heCountry-houſe 
A journey to London, unfi- 
niſhed. | 
Vaughan, Tho.---- Love?s 
Metamorphoſis; The Hotel. 
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Te, G. P. —Sebaftian, 
Tourneur, - Cyril.---- The 

Revenger's Tragedy ; The 

Atheiſt's Tragedy; The 

Nobleman. | 


Tracy, Fohn.----Perian= - 


der, King of Corinth. 


Trapp, Dr. Jeſpb.— 


Abramule ; or, Love and 
Empire. N 
Y rotter, Catharine. --Ag- 
nes de Caſtro; Fatal Friend- 
ſhip; The Unhappy Peni- 
tent; Love at a Loſs; or, 
Moſt Votes carry It ;- The 
Honourable Deceivers ; or, 
All Rights at Laſt“; The 
Revolution of Sweden. 
Tue, Richard.--The Di- 
vine Comedian; or The 
Right Uſe of Plays. | 
Tube, Sir Samuel.—The 


Adventures of Five Hours; 


Tutchin, John,--The Un- 
fortunate Shepherd, 


VI 


Vitor, Benjamin.—Two 5 


Gentlemen of Verona; Al- 
temira; The Fatal Error; 
The Fortunate Peaſant; or, 
Nature will Prevail; The 
Sacrifice; or, Cupid's Va- 
aries. h 

Villiers, George, Duke of 
Buckingham.--The Rehear- 
ſal; The Chances; The 


Battle of Sedgemore ; The 


Reſtoration. 


A- 


* 


— 


WE 
AGER Lewis. 
Mary Magdalene, 

her Lyfe and Repentance. 
Waldron, Mr.--The Maid 


of Kent; The Contraſt* ; 


The Richmond Heireſs“. 
Walker, Thomas.—'The 
* Fate of Villainy. RIES. 
Walker, Wilkam —Vic- 
torious Love ; Mary ; or, 


Do Worſe. 
Walker, T.—The Wit of 
a Woman. | 
- _ Wallace, Lady.----- The 
Ton; or, Follies of Fa- 

' ſhion. 3 


Waller, Edmund, Efg.— 
Pompey - the Great; The 
Maid's Tragedy. 

Wallis, George. The 
Mercantile Lovers. 

Walpole, Horace.—- The 


** Lovers; or, The Beau 
etamorphorſed; The Pet- 
ticoat Plotter; or, More 
Ways than one for a Wife; 
The Widow's Wiſh; or, 
An Equipage of Lovers. 

Weaver_ John. The 


Ofpheus and Euridice; 
Perſeus and Andromeda; 
The judgment of Paris. 
Mebſter, Fohn.----- The 
White Devil; or, Tragedie 


a 
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Myſterious Mother. 
Warboys, Themas.---The 
Preceptor ; The Rival 
Lovers. ä 
Mard, Eqdward.----The 
Humours of a Coffee-houſe. 
Ward, Henry. The Hap- 


Loves of Mars and Venus; 


W I | 
of P. Giordano Urſini, Duke 
of Brachiano, with the Life 


and Death of Victoria Co- 
rombona, the famous Ve- 


netian Courtezan; The 
Devil's Law-Caſe; or, 
When Women go to Law, 


the Devil is ſull of Buſineſs; 


The Ducheſs of Malfey; 
Appius and Virginia ; The 
Thracian Wonder; A Cure 
for a Cuckold. 

Welfted, Leonard. The 
Diſſembled Wanton, or, 
My Son get Money. 


ef, Gilbert. —The In- | 
ſtitution of the Order of the 


Garter ; Iphigenia in Tau- 
ris ; The Triumphs of the 
Gout. | 

W:ft, Matthew.---Ethe- 
liada ; or, Love and Duty, 
8 Weft, Richard.—Hecu- 

a. 

Wefton, John, E. The 

Amazonian Queen; or, The 


Amours of Thaleſtris and 


* 


Alexander. 
Weftbury, James. --Paul, 

the Spaniſh Sharper. 
Whincop, Thomas, E/j. 

—Scanderbeg 3 or, Love 

andLiberty. 

Whitaker, William. —The 


Conſpiracy ; or, Change of 


Government.- - 
Whitehead, W.lliam.— 
The Roman Father ; Fatal 
Conſtancy ; Creuſa, Queen 
of Athens; The School for 
Lovers; A Trip to Scot» 


land. - | 
Wignell,, 


tif 
8 
H 


WI >, 
Wignell, J.—Love's Ar- 
#ificez or, The exed 
Squire; The Triumph of 
Hymen. | 


Wild, Robert,—The Be- 


nefice. 1 
Wilder, Janet. The 

Gentleman Gardiner. 
Wilkins, George. —— The 


Miſeries of enforced Marri- 
e.. 2 
* Wilkinſon, Richard. 


Vice Reclaimed ; or, The 
Paſſionate Miſtreſs. 
Willan, Leonard.—Aftrea ; 
or, True Love's Mitrour. 
Willet » Thomas , Buxom 
Joan, 
Williams, John.—Rich- 


mond Wells; or, Good Luck 


at Laſt, 
Williams, Anna.———-The 
Uninhabited Iſland. 
Williamſon, Mr.—— The 
Lawyers. | 
Wilmot, John, Earl of Ro- 
cheſter, —Valentinias. 
Wilſon, - John. -Andro- 


Y A 
ARROW, Toſeph.---- 
Love at Firſt Sight; 
or, The Wit of a Woman; 
Trick for Trick; or, The 
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Brothers, 


3 
nicus Commenius; The 


FProjectors; The Cheats; 


Belphegor; or, The Marri- 
riage of the Devil. 
ilſon, Arthur. — The 
Switzer“; The Corporal“; 
The Inconſtant Lad)“. 
Wiſeman, Jane. — Antio- 
chus the Great; or, The 
Fatal Relapſe. 
Woodward, Hepry.—— 
Marplot in Liſbon ; | The 
Man's — 4 
Worſdale, James. 
cal for a Jp The Aſ- 
ſembly®*; The Queen of 
Spain“; The Extravagant 
Juſtice® ; Gaſconado the 
_ l * 0 1 
right, John.—Thyeſtes ; 
Mods Eero 7 
Wright, Thomas,---Fee 
male Virtuoſoes.- 
Wycherly, Wm.---Love in 
a Wood; or, St. James's 
Park; Gentleman Dancing 
Maſter; The Country Wife; 
The Plain Dealer. 


| Y 0 

Vintner outwitted. 
Young, Dr. Edward.---- 

Buſiris; The Revenge; The 
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— learned are well acquainted at what expence the 
Athenians ſupported their Theatres, and how often, 


from among their Poets, they choſe Governors of their 
Provinces, Generals of their Armies, and Guardians of 
their Liberties. Who were more jealous of their liberties 
than the Athenians? Who better knew that Corruption 
and Debauchery are the greateſt foes to Liberty? Who 
better knew, than they, that the freedom of the Theatre 
(next to that of the Senate) was the beſt ſupport of Liber- 
ty, againſt all the undermining arts of thoſe who wickedly 
might ſeek-to ſap its foundation ?-----The divine Socrates 
aſſiſted Euripides in his compoſitions. The wiſe Solon 
frequented Plays, even in his decline of life ; and Plutarch 
informs us, he thought plays uſeful to poliſh the manners, 
and inſtil the principles of virtue. 25 

As Arts and Sciences increaſed in Rome, when Learn- 
ing, Eloquence and Poetry flouriſhed, Lzlius improved 
his ſocial hours with Terence; and Scipio thought it not 
beneath him to make one in ſo agreeable a party & Cz- 
ſar, who was an excellent Poet as well as Orator, thought 
the former title an addition to his honour ; and ever men- 
tioned Terence and Menander_with great reſpect. Au- 
guſtus found it eaſier to make himſelf Sovereign of the 
world, than to write a good Tragedy : he began a Play 
called Ajax, but could not finiſh it. Brutus, the virtuous, 
the moral Brutus, thought his time not miſ-employed —— 
journe 


* 
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journey from Rome to Naples, only to ſee an excellent 
troop of Comedians; and was fo pleaſed with their per- 
formance, that he ſent them to Rome, with letters of re- 
commendation to Cicero, to take them-under his patron. 
age :---The truly pious and learned Archbiſhop Tillotſon, f 
ſpeaking of Plays, gives this teſtimony in their fa 
vour, that they might be ſo framed, and governed by 
« ſuch rules, as not only to be innocently diverting, but 
te inſtructive and uſeful, to put ſome follies and vices out 
* of countenance, which cannot perhaps be ſo decently 
« reproved, nor ſo effectually expoſed and corrected any 
* other way.” | 5 JE? 
It is generally imagined, that the Engliſh Stage roſe 
later than the reſt of its neighbours. "Thoſe who hold 
this opinion, will, perhaps, wonder to hear of Theatrical 
Entertainments almoſt as early as the Conqueſt ; and yet 
nothing is more certain, if you will believe an honeſt 
Monk, one William Stephanides, or Fitz Stephen, in his 
Dejeriptio Nobilifime Civitatis Londonie, who writes 
thus: London, inſtead of common Interludes belonging 
© to the Theatre, has lays of a more holy ſubject; re- 
« preſentations of thoſe Miracles which the holy Con- 
* feſſors wrought, or of the ſufferings wherein the glori- 
* ous conſtancy of the Martyrs did appear.“ This Author 
was a Monk of Canterbury, who wrote in the reign of 
Henry II. and died in that of Richard I. 1191; and as he 
does not mention theſe repreſentations as Novelties to the 
people (for he is deſcribing all the common diverſions in 
uſe at that time) we can hardly fix them lower than the 
Conqueſt ;7 and this, we believe, is an earlier date than 
any other nation of Europe can produce for their Thea- 
trical repreſentations: About 140 years after this, in the 
reign of Edward III. it was ordained by act of parliament, 
that a company of men called Vagrants, who had made 
Maſquerades through the whole City, ſhould be whipt out 
of London, becauſe they repreſented ſcandalous things in 
the little alehouſes, and other places where the po- 
pulace aſſembled, What the nature of theſe ſcandalous. - 
things were, we are not told; whether lewd and obſcene, 
or impious and profane; but we ſhould rather think the 
former, for the word Maſquerade has an ill ſound, and, we 
believe, they were no better in their infancy than at pre- 
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The year 1378 is the earlieſt date we can find, in which 
expreſs mention is made of the repreſentation of Myſteries 
in England. In this year the Scholars of Paul's School 
Preſented a petition to Richard II. praying his Majeſty, 
* 3 ſome unexpert people from preſenting the 
« Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, to the great prejudice 
s of the ſaid Clergy, who have been at great expence in 
« order to repreſent it publicly at Chriftmas.** About 
twelve years afterwards, viz. in 1390, the Pariſh Clerks 
of London are faid to have played Interludes at Skinner's 
Well, July 18, 19, and 20. And again, in 1409, the 
tenth year of Henry IV. they ated at Clerkenwell 
(which took its name from this cuſtom of the Pariſh-clerks 
acting plays there) for eight days ſucceſſively, a Play 
. concerning the creation of the World ; at which were pre. 
ſent moſt 'of the Nobility and Gentry of the Kingdon, 
- Theſe inftances are ſufficient to prove that we had the 
Myſteries here very early. How long they continued to 
be exhibited amongſt us. cannot be exactly determined, 
This period one might call the dead ſleep of the Muſes, 
And when this was over, they did not preſently awake, 
but, in a kind of morning dream, produced the moralities 
that followed. However, theſe jumbled ideas had ſome 
ſhadow of meaning. The Myſteries only repreſented, in 
a ſenſeleſs manner, ſome miraculous Hiſtory of the Old or 
New Teſtament ; but in theſe Moralities ſomething of de- 
fign appeared, a Fable and a Moral; ſomething alſo of 
Poetry, the virtues, vices, and other affections of the 
mind being frequently perſonified. But the Moralities 
were alſo very often concerned wholly in religious matters, 
For Religion then was every one's concern, and it was n0 
wonder if each party empleyed all arts to promote it. The 
Muſe might now be ſaid to be juſt awake when ſhe began 
to trifle in the old interludes, and aimed at fomething like 
wit and humour. And for theſe John Heywood the Epi- 
grammiſt undoubtedly claims the earlieſt, if not the fore- 
moſt place. He was Jeſter to King Henry VIII. but liv- 
ed till the beginning of Queen's Elizabeth's reign. Gan- 
mer Gurton's Needle, which Is generally called our firſt Co- 
medy, and not undeſervedly, appeared ſoon after the In- 
terludes ; it is indeed altogether of a comic caft, and wants 
not humour, though of a low and ſordid kind. And now 
Dramatic Writers, properly ſo called, began to appent 
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and turn their talents to the Stage. Henry Parker, ſon of 
Sir Wm. Parker, is ſaid to have written ſeveral Tragedies 
and Comedies in the reign of Henry VIII. and one John 
Hoker, in 1535, wrote a Comedy called Piſcator; or, The 
Fiſher caught, Mr. Richard Edwards, who was born in 
1523 (and in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign 
was made one of the Gentlemen of her Majeſty's Chapel, 
and Maſter of the Children there) being both an excellent 
Muſician, and a good Poet, wrote two Comedies, one 
called Palænon and Arcite, in which a cry of hounds in 
hunting was ſo well imitated, that the Queen and the audi- 
ence were extremely delighted; the other, called Damon 
and Pithias, the two faithfulleſt Friends in the World. 
About the ſame time came Thomas Sackville, Lord Buck- ' 
hurſt, and Thomas Norton, the writers of Gorboduc, the 
firſt dramatic Piece of any conſideration in the Engliſh 
language. | | | 
Though Tragedy and Comedy began now to lift up 
their heads, yet they could do no more for ſome time 
than bluſter and quibble ; and how imperfe@ they were 
in all Dramatic Art, appears from an excellent criticiſm, 
by Sir Philip Sidney, on the writers of that time. Vet 
all at once (as it happened in France, though in a much 
later period) the true Drama received birth and Cy - 
tion from the creative genius of Shakſpeare, Fletcher, and 
onſon. ; 
J Having thus traced the Dramatic Muſe through all 
her charaQers and transformations, till ſhe had. acquired: 
a reaſonable figure, let us now return and take a more 
particular view of the Stage and the Actors. The firſt 
Company of Players we have any acconnt of, is from a 
tent granted, in 1574, to James Burbage, and others, 
ſervants to the earl of Leiceſter. In 1578, the Children 
of Paul's appear to have been performers of Dramatic 
Entertainments. About twelve years afterwards the Pa- 
riſh Clerks of London are ſaid to have ated the Myſte- 
ries at Skinner's Well. Which of theſe two Companies 
may have been the earlieſt, is not certain; but as the 
Children of Paul's are firſt mentioned, we muſt in juſtice 
give riority to them, It is certain, the Myſteries and 
oralities were acted by theſe two Societies many years 
before any other regular Companies appeared. And the 
children of Paul's — to act long after Wr 
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and Comedies came in vogue. It is believed, the next 
Company regularly eſtabliſhed was, the Children of the 
Royal Chapel, in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign ; and ſome few years afterwards, as the ſubje& of 
the Stage became more ludicrous, a Company was formed 
under the denomination of The Children of the Rewels. 
'The Children of the Chapel and of the Revels became 
very famous; and all Lillie's Plays, and many of Jon- 
ſon's and others, were firſt ated by them. Indeed, fo 
great was their eſtimation, that the common players 
grew jealous of them. However, they ſerved as an ex- 
cellent nurſery for the "Theatres ; many, who afterwards 
became approved Actors, being educated among them. 
It is ſarprizing to conſider what a number of Play- 
houſes were ſupported in London about this time. From 
the year 1750 to the year 1629, when the Play-houſe in 
White-Friars was finiſhed, no leſs than ſeventeen Play. 
houſes had been built. The names of moſt of them may 
be collected from the title pages of Old Plays. And as 
the Theatres were ſo numerous, the Companies of Players 
were in proportion. Beſides the Children of the Chapel, 
and of the Revels, we are told that Queen Elizabeth, at 
the requeſt of Sir Francis Walſingham, eſtabliſhed in 
handſome ſalaries twelve of the principal players of that 
time, who went under the name of her Majeſty's Come. 
dians and Servants. But, excluſive of theſe, many No- 


blemen retained Companies of Players, who a&ed not 


only privately in their Lords houſes, but publicly under 
their licence and protection. Agreeable to this is the ac- 
count which Stow gives us---** Players in former times, 
ſays he, were retainers to Noblemen, and none had the 
« privilege to act Plays but ſuch. So in Queen Eliza- 
«« beth's time, many of the Nobility had ſervants and 
«« Retainers who were Players, and went about gerring 
«« their livelihood that way. The Lord Admiral ha 

Players, ſo had Lord Strange, that played in the City 
«© of London. And it was uſual on any Gentleman's 
« complaint of them for indecent reflections in their 
Plays, to have them put down.“ And in another part of 
his Survey of London, ſpeaking of the Stage, he ſays, 
«© This, which was once a recreation, and uſed therefore 
«© now and then occaſionally, afterwards by abuſe became 
« a trade and calling, and ſo remains to this day. Þ 
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thoſe former days, ingenious Tradeſmen, and Gentle. 
mens Servants, would ſometimes gather a Company 
of themſelves, and learn Interludes, to expoſe vice, or 
to repreſent the noble actions of our anceſtors. Theſe 
ap Þ uv at feſtivals, in private houſes, at weddings, - 
or other entertainments, but in proceſs of time it be- 
came an occupation; and theſe Plays being commonly 
ated on Sundays and Feſtivals, the Churches were 
forſaken, and the Play-houſes thronged. Great Inns 
were uſed for this purpoſe, which had ſecret chambers 
and places, ay well as open ſtages and galleries. Here 
maids and good Citizens Children were 32 
and allured to private and unmeet contracts; here 
were publicly uttered — and ſeditious matters, 
unchaſte, uncomely and ſhameful ſpeeches, and 
many other enormities. The conſideration of theſe 
things occaſioned, in 1574, Sir James Hawes 
being Mayor, an act of Common Council, wherein 
it was ordained, That no play ſhould be openly 
ated within the liberty of the City, wherein 
ſhould be uttered any words, examples, or doings of 
any unchaſtity, ſedition, or fuch like unfit and uncome- 
ly matter, under the penalty of five Pounds, and 14 
ys impriſonment. That no play ſhould be acted till 
firſt peruſed and allowed by the Lord Mayor and Court 
of Aldermen ; with many other reſtriftions, But theſe 
orders were not ſo well chſerved as they ſhould be ; the 
lewd matters of Plays increaſed, and they were thought 
dangerous to Religion, the State, Honeſty and Man- 
ners, and alſo for infection in the time of ſickneſs. 
Wherefore they were afterwards for ſome time tota 


ſuppreſſed. But upon application to the Queen and 


Council, they were again tolerated under the followin 
reſtriftions. That no Plays be ated on Sundays at all: 
nor on any Holidays till after Evening Prayer. That 
no playing being in the dark, and that it be all over be- 
fore ſunſet, That the Queen's Players only be tolerat- 
ed, and of them their number and certain names to be 
notified in the Lord Treaſurer's letters to the Lord 


And thoſe her Players not to divide themſelves in ſe- 

veral cempanies. And that, for breaking any of 

theſe orders, their toleration ceaſe, But all theſe pre- 
S 2 ſcriptions, 
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« ſcriptions were not ſufficient to keep them within due 
© bounds; but their plays, ſo abuſive oftentimes of 
s virtue, or particular perſons, gave great offence, and 
% Ocaſioned many diſturbances: when they were now 
«© and then ſtopped and prohibited.” This ſhews the 
the cuſtoms of the Stage at that time, and the early 


Cepravity of it. 


The Stage ſoon aſter recovered its credit, and roſe to 

a higher pitch than ever. In 1603, the firſt year of King 

ames's Reign, a licence was granted under the Privy 
Seal to Shakſpeare, Fletcher, Burbage, Hemmings, 
Condel, and others, authorizing them to act Plays, not 
only at their uſual Houſe, the Globe on the Bankſide, 
but in any other part of the Kingdom, during his Majeſ- 
ty's pleaſure, And now, there lived together at this time 
many eminent players, concerning whom we cannot but 
lament ſuch imperfect accounts are tranſmitted to us. 
The little, however, which is known, the Reader will 
find collected together, with great accuracy, by Mr. Ma. 
lone, in his Supplement to Shakſp- are,“ to which 
work we refer our readers for further information. 

At this period, the Theatre ſeems to have been at its 
height of glory and reputation. Dramatic Authors 
abounded, and every year produced a number of new 
Plays: Indeed, fo great was the paffion at this time for 
ſhew or repreſentation, that it was the faſhion for the 
nobility to celebrate their weddings, birth-days, and 
other occaſions of rejoicing, with Maſques and Interludes, 
which were exhibited with ſurpriſing expence ; that great 
Architect Inigo Jones being frequently employed to fur- 
niſh decorations with all the magnificence of his inven- 
tion. The King and his Lords, the Queen and her La- 
dies, frequently performed in theſe Maſques at Court, and 
all the nobility in their own private houtes: in ſhort, no 
public entertainment was thought compleat without them; 
and to this humour it is we owe, and perhaps it- 1s all we 
owe it, the inimitable Maſque at Ludlow-Caſtle. For 
the ſame univerſal eagerneſs after Theatrical diverſions 
corffinued during the reign of King James, and great part 
of Charles the Firſt, till Puritaniſm, which had now ga- 
thered great ſtrength, openly oppoſed them as wicked and 
diabolical. But Puritaniſm, from a thouſand concurrent 
cauſes every day increaſing, in a little time overturned the 


conſtitution ; and, among their many reformations this 
| was 
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was one, the total ſuppreffion of all Plays and Play- 


houſes. 

This event took place on the 11th day of February, 
1647, at which time an Ordinance was iſſued by the 
Lords and Conimons, whereby all Stage Players, and 
Players of Interludes and common Plays, were declared 
to be Rogues, and liable to be puniſhed according to the 
Statutes of the Thirty-ninth of Queen Elizabeth, and 
Seventh of King James the Firſt. The Lord Mayor, 
Juſtices of the Peace, and Sheriffs of the City of London 
and Weſtminſter, and of the counties of Middleſex and 
Surrey, were likewiſe authoriſed and required to pull 
down and demoliſh all Playhouſes within their juriſdic- 
tion, and. apprehend any perſons convicted of acting. 
who were to be publickly N after which they were to- 
be bound in a recognizance to act no more; and in caſe. 
of a refuſal to enter into ſuch obligation, the parties wers 
to be committed until they found ſuch ſecurity. If, aſter 
conviction, they offended again, they were thereby de- 
clared incorrigible rogues, and to be puniſhed and dealt 
with as ſuch. It was alſo declared, that all money col- 
lected at Play-houſes ſhould be forfeited to the poor; and 
a penalty of 58, was impoſed on every perſon who ſhould ba 
preſent at any Dramatic Entertainment. 

Before the promulgation of this ſevere ordinance, the 
performances of the Stage had been frequently interrupt- 
ed, even from the commencement of hoſtilities between tha 
King and his Parliament. Of the ſeveral Actors at that 
time employed in the Theatres, the greater part, who 
were not prevented by age, went immediately into ths 
Army, and as it might be expected, took part with their 
Sovereign, whoſe affection for their profeſſion had been 
ſhewn in many inſtances previous to the open rupture be- 
between him and his people. The event of war was alike 
fatal to Monarchy and the Stage. After a violent and 
bloody conteſt, both fell together; the King loſt his life 
by the hands of an Executioner ; the Theatres were aban- 
doned and deſtroyed, and thoſe by whom they uſed to be 
occupied were either killed in the wars, worn out witlt 
old age, or diſperſed in different places, fearful of aſ- 
ſembling, leſt they ſhould ſubject themſelves to the pe- 
nalty of the Ordinance, and give offence to the ruling 


powers. 
83 The 
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The fate of their Royal Maſter being determined, the 
farviving dependants on the drama were obliged again to 
return to the exerciſe of their former profeſhon. In the 
winter of the year 1648, they ventured to act ſome Plays 
at the Cockpit, but were ſoon interrupted and filenced 
by the ſoldiers, who took them into cuſtody in the mid 
of one of their performances, and committed them to 

riſon. After this ineffectual attempt to ſettle at their 
ormer quarters, we hear no more of any public exhibi- 
tion for — time. They ſtill, however, kept together, 
and, by connivance of the commanding officer at White- 
hall, ſometimes repreſented privately a few plays at a 
'ſhort diſtance from town. They alſo were permitted to 
entertain ſome of the Nobility at their country houſes, 
where they were paid by thoie under whoſe protection 
they ated. They alſo obtained leave at particular feſti- 
vals to divert the public at the Red-Bull, but this was not. 
always without interruption. 
Tae avidity of the public for Theatrical Entertain- 
ments ſufficiently recompeaſed, for a confiderable time, 
the afliduity of the performers, and the expectations of 
the Managers and Proprietors. Their ſucceſs was, how- 
ever, ſoon interrupted by national calamities. In 1665, 
the plague broke out in London with great violence; and 
in the ſucceeding year, the fire which deſtroyed the me- 
tropolis put a ſtop to the further progreſs of Stage per- 
formances. 

Aſter a diſcontinuance of eighteen months, both houſes 
were again opened at Chriſtmas 1666. The miſeries oc- 
taſioned by the plague and fire were forgotien, and pub- 
lic diverſions were again followed with as much eagerneſs 
as they had been tiers their interruption. In January, 
1671-2, the play-houſe in Drury-Lane took fire, and was 
entirely demoliſhed. The violence of the conflagration 
was ſo great, that between fifty and ſixty adjoining 
houſes were burnt or blown up. The Proprietors of the 
Old Play-houſe, after they had recovered the conſterna- 
tion which this accident had thrown them into, reſolved 
to rebuild their Theatre with ſuch improvement as 
might be ſuggeſted ; and for that purpoſe employed Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, the moſt celebrated architect of his 
time, to draw the deſign, and ſuperintend the execution 
thoſe who were well able to judge of it, was ſuch a one as 
of it, The plan which he produced, in the opinion of 

: / 


was 


any of the parties who 
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was alike calculated for the advantage of the Performers 
and Spectators; and the ſeveral alterations afterwards 
made 1n it, ſo far from being improvements, contributed 
only to defeat the intention of the Architect, and to ſpoil 
the building. | 

The new Theatre, being finiſhed, was opened on the 
26th of March, ws On this occaſion a Prologue and 


Epilogue were delivered, both written by Mr. Dryden. 


The new Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields was opened, 
on the zoth of April, 1695, with the new Comedy of 
Lowe for Love, which was ated with extraordinary ſuc- 
ceſs during the remainder of the ſeaſon ; but the proſpe- 
rity of the new Houſe was of no long continuance. After 
one or two years ſucceſs the 2udiences began to decline, 
and it was found that two rival 'Theatres wefe more than 
the town was able to ſupport. f 

From the time that Mr. Rich got poſſeſſion of Drury- 
Lane 'Theatre, he had paid no regard to the properties of 

bad joint intereſts with him, but 
proceeded as though he was ſole Proprietor of it. What- 
ever he received he kept to himſelf, without accounting 
to any of his Partners ; and he had continued this mode 


of conduct ſo long, that thoſe who had any claims on the 


Theatre abandoned them in deipair of ever receiving any 
advantage from them. The concerns of the r 
were thought of ſo little worth, that about this time Sir 
Thomas Skipwith, who Cibber ſays had an equal right 
with Rich, in a frolic, made a preſent of his ſhare to 
Colonel Brett, a gentleman of fortune, who ſoon after 
forced himſelf into the management, much againſt the in- 
clination of his Partner. The ill effect of two Play-houſes 

being open at once, in point of profit, appeared ſo evi- 

dent to Mr. Brett, that the firſt object he dedicated his 

attention to, was a re- union of the two Companies, and, 
through the interpoſition of the Lord Chamberlain, he 
effected it in the year 1708. It was then reſolved, that 
the Theatre in the Hay-Market ſhould be appropriated to 
Italian Operas ; and that in Drury-Lane to Plays. The 
one was given to Swiney, and the other continued with 
Rich and Brett; the latter of whom, conducting the bu- 
ſineſs of it in a different manner from what it had hereto. 
fore been, brought it once more into ſo good a ſtate, 
that Sir Thomas Skipwith repented of his generoſity, and 

applied to the Court of Chancery to have the * 
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had given away reſtored him. Colonel Brett, offended at 
this treatment, relinquiſhed his claim; and Mr. Rich 
again poſſeſſed himſelt of all the powers of the patent. 

Inſtead of being warned, by the experience of paſt 
times, toavoid the difficulties which a tyrannical and op- 

reflive behaviour to the Performers had created, the ating 
anager reſumed his former conduct, without fearing or 
apprehending any reſiſtance to his meaſures. | 
illiam Collier, Eſq; a lawyer of an enterpriſing head 
and ajovial heart, obſerving thefituation of theatrical affairs 
to be deſperate in the hands of Mr. Rich, applied for and 
obtained a licence to take the management of the Com- 
pany left at Drury-Lane. The late Patentce, who ſtill 
continued in the Theatre, though without the power of 
uſing it, was not to be removed without compuliion. Mr, 
Collier, therefore, procured a leaſe of the houſe from the 
landlords of it, and, armed with this authority, took the 
advantage of a rejoicing night, the 22d of November, 
when, with a hired rabble, he broke into the premiſes, and 
turned the former owner out of poſſeſſion. 

Here ended the power of Mr. Rich over the Theatre:. 
Aſter his expulfion from Drury-Lane, he employed the 
remainder of his life in re- uilding the Play-houſe in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields, which was opened about ſix weeks aſter 
his death by his ſony in zue year 15144 witn the Comedy 
of The Recruiting Officer. 

The ſcheme which Mr. Collier had engaged in did not 
proſper according to his wiſhes ; the profits of the ſeaſon 
were very ſmall, and by no means a compenſation for the 
trouble, riſk, and expence, which he had been at in ſeat- 
ing himſelf on the theatrical throne. The joint-ſharers at 
the Hay-Market had acquired both fame and money ; he 
therefore meditated an exchange of Theatres with them, 
and, by again employing his influence at Court, ſoon ef- 
feed it. By the agreement which was then entered into 
between the rival Managers, the ſole licence for acting 
Plays was veſted in Swiney and his partners; and the per- 
formance of Operas was to be confined to the Hay-Market 
under the direction of Collier. 

In the year 1714 Queen Anne died; and, amongſt the 
changes which that event brought about, the management 
of Druty-Lane Theatre was not too inconſiderable to at- 
tract the notiee of the Court. At the deſire of the acting 
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Managers, Sir Richard Steele procured his name to be in- 
ſerted inſtead of Collier's in a new licence jointly with 
them; and this connection laſted many years equally to the 
advantage of all the parties. In this year the prohibition, 
which the patent had been long under, was removed, and 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields Theatre opened under the direction 
of the late Mr. John Rich. 

No ſooner were dramatic performances permitted at two 
Theatres, than the Manager of the weaker Company was 
obliged to have recourſe to foreign aid, and to oppoſe his 
antagoniſts with other weapons . oh the merits of his ac- 
tors, or the excellence of the pieces repreſented by them 
The performers who were under Mr. Rich's direction were 
ſo much inferior to thoſe at Drury-Lane, that the latter 
carried away all the applauſe and favour of the town. In 


this diſtreſs, the genius of the new Manager ſuggeſted to 


him a ſpecies of entertainment, which hath always been 
conſidered as contemptible, but which at the ſame time 
hath been ever followed and encouraged. Pantomimes 
were now brought forwards ; and, as ſound and ſhew had 
in the laſt century obtained a victory over ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, the ſame- event would have followed again, if the 
Company at Drury-Lane had not, from the experience of 
vaſt e, nvugnrt it adviſcable to adopt tne iame mere 
ures. The fertility of Mr. Rich's invention in theſe 
exotic entertainments, and the excellence of his own per- 
formance in them, muſt be ever acknowledged. By 
means of theſe only, he kept the Managers of the other 
Houſe at all times from relaxing their diligence ; and, to 
the „ of public tate, frequently obtained more 
money by ſuch ridiculous and n_ performances than 
all the ſterling merit of tla rival Theatre was able to ac- 
uirs, 

The bufineſs of the Stage was carried on ſucceſsfully, 
and without interruption, until about the year 1720, when 
on a diſguſt which the Duke of Newcaſtle, then Lord Cham- 
berlain, had received from Mr. Cibber, that gentleman 


-was for ſome time forbidden to perform ; and ſoon after 


a difference ariſing between the ſame nobleman and Sir 
Richard Steele, the power, which had been often exer- 
ciſed by the perſons who had held his Grace's office, was 
exerted, and an order of filence was enforced againſt the 
Managers. On this occaſfioa a controverſy — — 


f 
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how long the prohibition laſted, or in what manner the b 
differencc was adjuſted, no where appears. * 

In this year, 1720, a new Play-houſe was erected in the h 
Hay- Market, by one Mr. Potter, a carpenter. It was not u 
built for any particular perſon or Company, but ſeems to 


have been intended as a mere ſpeculation by the architect, i 
who relied on its being occaſionally hired for dramatic ex- n 
hibitions. | m 
The number of Theatres in London was this year [1729] tr 
increaſed by the addition of one in Goodman's-Fields, to 
which met with great oppoſition from many reſpectable m 
merchants and grave citizens. who apprehended much cc 
miſchief from the introduction of theſe kind of diverſions 40 
ſo near to their own habitations. Mr. Odell, however, G 
the Proprietor, was not deterred from purſuing his deſign ; co 


he compleated the building, and, having collected a Com- th 
Pany, began to perform in it, It is aſſerted, that for ſome 


time he got not leſs than one hundred pounds a week by T 
this undertaking ; but the clamour againſt it continuing, NC 
he was obliged to abandon the further proſecution of his an 
ſcheme ; by which means he ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs, WI 
It was afterwards revived by Mr. Giffard with ſome de- ou 
gree of ſucceſs. | | . 5 du 
The patent for Drury-Lane being renewed, Mr. Booth, dr; 
who found his diſorder increaſe, began to think it was time in 
to diſpoſe of his ſhare and intereſt in the Theatre. The Inc 
\ perſon upon whom he fixed for a purchaſer was John PO 
Highmore, Eſq; a gentleman of fortune, who unhappily the 
had contracted an attachment to the Stage, from _—_ at 
performed the part of Lothario one night for a __— inf 
treaty between them was ſet on foot ſoon after Mr. tog 
Wilks's death, and was coneluded by Mr. Highmore's Th 
agreeing to purchaſe one half of Mr. Booth's ſhare, with the 
the wr. of his power in the management, for the ſum he 
of two thouſand five hundred pounds. Mr. Highmore, auc 
however, proved unequal to the taſk, and was at laſt far 
8 to give up the management with conſiderable wh 
ols. - 

The perſon who next ſucceeded to the patent of Drury- pla 
Lane Play-houle was Charles Fleetwood, a gentleman who of | 
at one period of his life had poſſeſſed a very large fortune, twe 
of which at this time a ſmall portion only remained. He — 


purchaſed net only the ſhare belonging to Mr. 3 
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but thoſe of all the other Partners; and ſo little value 
was then ſet upon the Theatre, that the whole ſum which 
he diſburſed for it hardly more than exceeded the half of 
what Mr. Highmore had before paid. 

Although dramatic entertainments were not at this time 
ſupported by the abilities of any actors of extraordinary 
merit, yet this period ſeems to have been particularly 
marked by a ſpirit of enterprize which prevailed in thea- 
trical affairs, In 1733, the houſe in Covent-Garden was 
to be finiſhed, and Mr. Rich's Company immediately re- 
moved thither, which occaſioned the old building in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields to be deſerted. Mr. Giffard was then 
adviſed that it would be more to his advantage to quit 
Goodman's Fields, and take the vacant edifice. He- ac- 
cordingly agreed for it in 1735, and acted there during 
the two enſuing years. | 

Soon afterwards, though at a time when ſo many 
Theatres were employed to divert the public, and when 
none of them were in a flouriſhing ſtate, the imprudence 
and extravagance of a gentleman, who poſſeſſed genius, 
wit, and humour in a high degree, . obliged him to ſtrike 
out a new ſpecies of entertainment, which in the.end pro- 
duced an extraordinary change in the conſtitutiou af the 
dramatic ſyſtem. To extricate himſelf out of dithculties 
in which he was involved, and probably to revenge ſome 
indignities which had been thrown upon him by people in 
power, that admirable painter and acurate obſerver ot life, 
the late Henry Fielding, determined to amuſe the town 
at the expence of ſome — in high rank, and of great 
influence in the political world. For this purpoſe he got 
together a company of Performers, who exhibited at the 
Theatre in the Hay-Market, under the whimſical title of 
the Great Mogul's Company of Comedians. The piece 
he repreſented was Paſquin, which was acted to crowded 
audiences for fiſty ſucceſſive nights. Encouraged by the 
favourable reception this performance met with, he deter- 
mined to continue at the {ame place the next ſeaſon, when 
he produced ſeveral new plays, ſome of which were ap- 
plauded, and the reſt pads an. cod As ſoon as the novelty 
of the deſign was over, a viſible difference appeared be- 
tween the audiences of the two years, The Company, 


wich as the play-bils ſaid, dropped from the clouds, 


were dilbanded ; and the manager not having attended 


ta 
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to the voice of ceconomy in his proſperity, was left no 
richer nor more independent than when he firſt engaged in 
the project. | | | 

The ſeverity of Mr. Fielding's ſatire in theſe pieces had 
galled the Miniſter to that degree, that the impreſſion was 
not eraſed from his mind when the cauſe of it had loſt all 
effect. He meditated therefore a ſevere revenge on the 
Stage, and determined to prevent any attacks of the like 
kind for the future. In the execution of this plan he 
ſteadily perſiſted ; and at laſt had the ſatis faction of ſee- 
ing the enemy, which had given him ſo much uneaſineſs, 
effectually reitrained from any power of annoying him on 
the public Theatres. An act of Parliament paſſed in the 
year 1737, which forbad the + mon of any = 
formance not previouſly licenfed by the Lord Chamber. 
Jain, or in any place, except the city of Weſtminſter and 
the liberties thereof, orwhere the Royal Family ſhould at 
any time reſide. It alſo took from the Crown the power 
of licenſing any more Theatres, and inflicted heavy pe- 
nalties on thoſe who ſhould hereafter perform in defiance 
of the regulation in the ſtatute. This unpopular act did 
not paſs without oppoſition, It called forth he eloquence 


of Lord Cheſterfield, in a ſpeech wherein ali the argue 
ments in favour of this obnoxious law were anſwered, the 
dangers which might enſue from it were pointed out, and 
the little neceſſity for fuch hoſtilities againſt the Sta 
clearly demonſtrated. It alſo excited an alarm in t 
people at large, as tending to introduce reſtraints on the 
iberty of the preſs. Many pamphlets were publiſhed 
againſt the principle of the act; and it was combated in 
every ſhape which wit, ridicule, or argument, could op- 

ſe it in. All theſe, however, availed nothing; the Mi- 
niſter had reſolved, and the Parliament was too compli- 
ant to flight a bill which came recommended from fo 
powerful a quarter. It therefore paſſed into a law, and 
freed the then, and all future Miniſters, from any appre- 
henfions of miſchief from the wit or malice of dramatic 
writers. 

The year 1741 was rendered remarkable in the thea- 
trical world by the appearance of an actor, whoſe genus 
ſeemed intended to adorn, and whoſe abilities were deſtined 
to ſupport the ſtage, This was the late Mr. Garrick, 
who, after experiencing ſome lights from the — 
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of Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden, determined to make 
trial of his theatrical qualifications at the Play-houſe in - 
Goodman's-Fields, under the direction of Mr. Giffard, 
who was at that time permitted to perform there without 
moleſtation, The part he choſe for his firſt appearance 
was that of Richard the Third, in which he diiplayed fo 
clear a conception of the character, ſuch power of execu- 
tion, and a union of talents ſo varied, extenſive, and un- 
expected, as ſoon fixed bis reputation as the firſt actor of 
his own or any former time. His fame ſpread through 
every part of the town with the greateſt rapidity ; and 
Goodman's-Fields Theatre, which had been confined to 
the inhabitants of the City, became the reſort of the po- 
lite, and was honoured with the notice of all ranks and 
orders of people. 

At Goodmans-Fields Mr. Garrick remained but one 
ſeaſon ; after which he removed to Drury-Lane, where he 
continued to increaſe his reputation, and, by a prudent at- 
tention to the dictates of frugality and diſcretion, acquir- 
ed a character, which pointed him out as a proper perſon 
to ſucceed to the management of the Theatre a few years 
after; and a fortune which enabled him to accompliſh that 
point when the opportunity offered, | 

The affairs of Drury-Lane Theatre ſuffered all the miſ- 
chiefs which could ariſe from the imprudence or inability 
of the Manager. That gentleman had embarraſſed his 
domeſtic concerns by almoſt every ſpecies of miſconduct, 
and involved himſelf in ſuch difficulties, that there re- 
mained no other means of extricating himſelf from them 
than by abandoning his country, and retiring abroad. 
About the year 1745, the whole of his property in the 
Theatre was either mortgaged or fold ; and the patent, 
which had been aſſigned to ſome creditors, was adver- 
tiſed to be diſpoſed of by public auftion. Two Bankers 
became the purchaſers, and they received into the ma- 
nagement the late Mr. Lacey, to whom the conduct of the 
Theatre was relinquiſhed. The calamities.of the times 
affected the credit of many perſons at this juncture; and 
amongſt the reſt of the new Managers, who found them- 
ſelves obliged to ſtop payment. Their misfortunes occa- 
ſioned the patent again to become the object of a ſale, It 
was offered to ſeveral perſons, but few appeared to have - 
courage enough to venture upon it even at the very low | 

| | _— x 
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_ then aſked for it. At length it was propoſed by Mr, 
acey, that he and Mr. Garrick ſhould become joint- t1 
purchaſers. The offer was accepted. A renewal of the N 
patent was ſolicited and obtained. All the preliminaries 8 
were in a ſhort time ſettled, and, in the year 1747, the b 
houſe was opened with a Prologue written by Dr. Johnſon, hi 
and ſpoken by Mr. Garrick. | 

From this period may be dated the flouriſhing ſtate of ye 


the Theatre. The new partners were furniſhed with abi. in 
lities to make their purchaſe advantageous to themſelves, lo 
and uſeſul to the public. Mr. Garrick's admirable per. fre 
formances inſured them great audiences ; and the induſtry — 

{ 


and attention of Mr. Lacey were employed in renderin 
the houſe convenient to the frequenters of it. They bo 
exerted their endeavours to acquire the favour of the 
town ; and the preference which was given to them over 
their rivals at the other Theatre ſufficiently proved the 
ſuperior eſtimation they were held in. The harmony 
which ſubſiſted between them contributed to the ſucceſs of 
their undertaking, and their efforts in the end procured 
them both riches and reſpect. 

The month of December, 1761, was marked with the 
death of Mr. Rich, who had been manager under the 
33 granted by Charles the Second almoſt 50 years, 

is peculiar excellence in the compoſition of thoſe = 
formances which demanded ſhew and expence enabled 
him, with an indifferent company of actors, to make a 
ſtand againſt the greateſt performers of his time: he was 
unrivalled in the repreſentation of his favourite character 

Harlequin, and poſſeſſed with many foibles ſome qualities 
which commanded the eſteem of his friends and ac- 

uaintance. On his deceaſe, the buſineſs of Covent- 
ws he Theatre was conducted by his ſon-in-law Mr. 

ar 

The Theatre in the Hay-market had for ſome years 
been occupied in the ſummer time by virtue of licences 
from the Lord Chamberlain, In the month of July, 

1766, it was advanced to the dignity of a Theatre Royal; 
a patent being then made out to Mr. Foote, authorizing 
him to build a Theatre in the city and liberties of Welt- 
minſter, and to exhibit dramatic performances, &c. there- 

in, from the 14th day of May to the 14th day of Sept. 

during his life, Mr. Foote very ſucceſsfully managed 
thas Theatre until the ſeaſon before his death. 
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From the deceaſe of Mr. Rich, Covent-Garden- Thea. 


tre had been intruſted to the direction of his ſon-in-law, 
Mr. Beard, who introduced ſeveral muſical pieces to the 
Stage, which were received with much applauſe, and 
brought conſiderable profits to thoſe concerned in the 
houſe. The taſte of the public inclined very much to this 
ſpecies of performance for ſeveral ſeaſons ; but about the 
year 1766, the audiences beginning to leſſen, and the act. 
ing manager finding no relief for a deafneſs which he had 
long been afflited with, he became deſirous of retiring 
from the buſtle of a Theatre to the quiet of private life, 
In the ſummer of 1767, a negotiation was ſet on foot b 


Meſſieurs Harris and Rutherford, for the purchaſe of all 


the property in the Playhouſe which belonged to the then 

roprietors ; but the advantage of having a capital per- 
— as one of the ſharers being ſuggeſted, Mr. Pow- 
ell was invited to join with them, and he recommended 
Mr. Colman as a perſon from whom the undertaking 
would receive great benefit. The propoſal being aſſent. 
ed to by the ſeveral parties, the property of the Theatre 
was aſſigned in Auguſt, 1767, the conduct of the Stage 
was intruſted to Mr. Colman, and the houſe opened on 
the 14th of September with the Comedy of The Rebearſal; 
and a Prologue written by Paul Whitehead, and ſpoken 
by Mr. Powell. > 

Mr. Foote, who, after he had obtained the Patent of 


\ 


the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket, conducted the af. - 


fairs of his houſe with conſiderable ſucceſs, and annually 
@ anary a large income as Proprietor and Manager, was 
induced to transfer his Theatre to Mr. Colman, in con- 
ſideration of an annuity, and ſome pow advantages 
as a Performer. The reaſons which prompted him to 
take this ſtep, were ſuppoſed to have ariſen from an in- 
famous proſecution which had been maliciouſly (as was 
generally believed) inſtituted againſt him. The event of 
his trial freed him from the charge ; but the vexation of 
mind which it occafioned-ſo much injured his health, that 


it probably contributed to ſhorten his life. He died the 


21ſt day of October, 1777. . | 

Notwithſtanding Mr. Garrick had quitted the Thea- 
tre as Manager and Performer, he did not entirely relin- 
quiſh his attention to the Stage; he continued to aſſiſt 
lome authors and actors, and promoted the advantage — 
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the new Patentees occaſionally with his advice and aſſiſt- 
ance. The loſs of a man who had taken ſo. conſiderable 
a part in the dramatic line for ſuch a number of years, 
cannot but be eſteemed as an epocha in the annals of the 
Stage. He died on the 2cth January, 1779 ; and went to 
the grave with the univerſal admiration of the public at 
large, and with the particular concern of his numerous 
friends and connections. | | 

From this period to the preſent time, the hiſtory of our 
Theatres admit of no occurrences that can induce us to- 
tengthen this ſhort ſketch. We ſhall therefore conclude 
with obſerving, that the old Theatre of Drury-Lane, be- 
ing now ſhut up, in order to be taken down and re-hbuilt, 
the company is removed to the new Opera-Houſe, in the 
Hay-Market, where they meet with tolerable ſucceſs, 
though at advanced prices, which at firſt met with ſome- 


oppoſition from the public. 


ADD END A. 


In the Alphabetical Catalogue of Dramatic Writers, 
to the Plays written by John Burgoyne, Eſq. add The 
Heireſs. 18 DO. | 

Dec. 3, 1791, a Comedy, with Songs, called 4 
Day in Turkey, was performed, for the firſt time, at 
tie Theatre in Covent-Garden, This comedy is written 
by Mrs. Cowley ; and, though the fable is not unex- 
ceptionable, and the characters and manners not ſuffi- 
ciently Eaſtern, the play on the whole has conſiderable 
merit. The incidents are numerous, and often in- 
tereſting, and the dialogue is ſpirited and generatty 
characteriſtic. : 


THE END. 
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